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We have been, for some time, per- 
suaded that the history of Ireland is 
yet to be written; and we see no reason 
to believe that the appearance of Mr. 
Moore’s volumes will alter our opinion. 
We doubt whether the time has arrived 
when it is reasonable to hope fur an 
impartial historian, and are quite sure 
that matters which are the indispensible 
pre-requisites for an exact and authentic 
narrative of Irish affairs have not yet 
been provided. A knowledge of the 
ancient history of Ireland is now so rare, 
as almost to imply habits of estrange- 
ment from those studies in which lite- 
rary men are ordinarily engaged. He 
who gives himself to the acquisition of 
knowledge in the department of Hiber- 
nian antiquities is not likely to have his 
enthusiasm cooled by enlarged and va- 
ried study, or to have his errors cor- 
rected by collision with minds engaged 
in his pursuits, and qualified to judge of 
his discoveries. On the other hand, the 
accgmplished scholar, who relies upon 
the resources of general reading, and 
addresses himself to the task of com- 
piling a history of Ireland as he would 
prepare a narrative of the fortunes of 
any other country, is exposed to the 
disadvantage of writing on a subject 
which had but little interest for foreign- 
ers of any age, and in which, with such 
abatement and restriction as his passions 


or prudence suggest, he is compelled to 
accept as authorities and guides writers 
who, in their office of historians, never 
appear to forget that, in their proper 
vocation, they are advocates and parti- 
saus. The difficulty of discriminating 
between the creations of writers like 
these, and the facts of which they pro- 
fessed to be faithful witnesses, and of 
dispelling the halo with which, when 
writing in the latter capacity, they 
thought it fitting that events should be 
invested, resolved to believe that truth 
was not the less true for having a little 
sun upon it, would, in an age of hasty 
processes like ours, even if it were 
alone, forbid us to entertain readily the 
hope that we shall be privileged to re- 
cord among the achievements of our 
time a faithful history of Ireland. 

But there is another difficulty, of 
still more formidable magnitude, which 
meets the student of Irish antiquities at 
the very threshold of his inquiries, and 
which must be removed before any se- 
cure advance can be made, or any valu- 
able discovery hoped for. The language 
of ancient Ireland appears to be, as yet, 
imperfectly understood, insomuch that 
its principles have not been so ascer- 
tained and settled as to supply contend- 
ing scholars with rules by which their 
disputations could be ended. Mr. 
Moore’s history contains instances of 
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such contentions, and on one of them 
he makes the following remark :— 

« This is but one of numerous instances 
that might be adduced in which important 
Irish words are shown to be capable of en- 
tirely different meanings in the hands of 
different interpreters. Seeming in so far 
to justify those charges of vagueness and 
contusion which Pinkerton, in his hatred 
of everything Celtic, brings so constantly 
against the Irish language. See Inquiry, 


&c, Part IIL. chap, 2.”"—p. 117, note. 


We are not gifted with the power to 
discern “hatred of everything Celtic,” 
or, indeed, of anything, in the complaint 
ofthis learned man; and for our own purts, 
are free to confess that, were we engaged 
in Irish studies, we should prosecute 


our inquiries under a feeling of disqui- 
etudeand doubt so long as wethoughtthe 
language an uncertain organ, and had no 
means of verifying its communications 
by testimonies in which contemporary 
writers in other languages had confirmed 


them. We can readily sympathize with 


the disappointment of the gallant officer 
to whose story Lord Charlemont alludes 
when he unpacked the maps by whic h 
his invasion of France was to be di- 
rected, and found that sea charts were 
the only morceaux of geography with 
which the Secretary of War had sup- 
plied him; and we are not at all dis- 

osed to censure the discontent of a 
onal antiquarian, who had fairly en- 
tered into the field of Irish antiquities, 
and who, in a region where he has no 
other guide than that which the Irish 
language can furnish, makes the uncom- 
fortable discovery that, as a conductor 
and an interpreter, his undecided and 
double-tongued companion is little to 
be trusted. We have no right to hope 
for a good history of Ireland until we 
have taken all proper pains to fix a 
knowledge of the language in which its 
annals have been written. 

And here we must express our regret 
that the language and the history of our 
country should have so long remained 
matters of indifference in the Univ ersity 
with which it is our pride to be, in spirit 
and sentiment, connected. We cannot 
praise its neglect of any study by which 
the ancient condition of the country 
could be illustrated, and from which the 
enduring character of our countrymen 
might have become better understood. 
We cannot excuse the neglect from 


want of funds or of liberality to endow 
a professorship, or from the difficulty of 
having the professor’s chair oop n 


filled, The various improvements whic 

have recently taken place in the consti- 
tution of the University give assurance 

that no trivial impedime nt will be suf- 
fered to obstruct what is for the general 
good; and we believe that we Tapvele 
express a popular opinion when we af- 
firm that, at this moment, the governors 
of the University need not look beyond 
her walls in seeking a gentleman, qua- 


lified by erudition, ‘ability, rare and cu- 
rious knowle dge, industry, inclination, 
and zeal, to do honour to the judgment 
which had selected him, and to illustrate 
the antiquities of his country. We 


deeply regret that no appointment, such 


or similar, has been made. If the omis- 
sion has been of design, we can find no 
words to express our surprise at the 
shallow policy which could hope to dis- 
possess national feeling of its peril and 


power by abandoning | it altogether to 
those influences by ‘which it is most 


likely to be abused: if the neglect has 
been accidental, we deplore the misfor- 
tune which has left a noble institution 
destitute of a strong claim to the re- 
verence of the nation, and which has 
denied to the ministers of the established 
church a prevailing passport to the 
affections of the people amongst whom 
and for whose benefit their missionary 
endowments were to be exercised. 
Were a due attention paid in our great 
seat of learning to those studies which 
its object and situation, as well as the 
exigencies of the times, conspire to re- 
commend as very important, the conse- 
quences, even now, might be favoura- 
ble. The reproac ch of hoarded and 
unused riches, rare and numerous ma- 
nuscripts—dead letters, kept, but not 
rendered intelligible or useful, at the 
public expense, ‘would be taken away; 
the church of England would be pro- 
vided with ministers who would, in time, 
persuade the people of the animating 
truth that the same is also the ancient 
church of Ireland; and, considered in 
a more directly national point of view, 
for those inquiries into detached events 
and circumstances by which, after the 
manner, as it were, of a trigonometrical 
survey, a full and exact narrative must 
be preceded, a base would be laid down, 
to which each distinct observation could 
be referred, so as to have its correct- 
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ness tested, and by their common rela- 
tion to which, approved and discerned, 
remote and seemingly independent and 


unconnected discoveries would be found 
combined into one consistent system. 


The base is yet to be laid down. 
Even for the office of observation, im- 
partial and unprejudiced agents are yet 
tebe procured. With a candour which, 
at least, is not usual, Mr. Moore re- 
nounces the pretence of impartiality— 
thus warning the reader that he must 


not afford to him an implicit credence; 
and although the confession is made at 
the moment in which a fond fiction is 
exploded, it is not the less necessary 
that the warning should be kept in 
mind, to guard the credulity which the 


demolition of one false theory dues not 
deliver from temptation. 


«It is a task,” observes Mr. Moore, 
“ungracious and painful, more especially 
to one accustomed, from his early days, to 


regard through a poetic medium the an- 
cient fortunes of his country, to be obliged, 
at the stern call of historical truth, not only 
to surrender his own illusions on the sub- 
ject, but to undertake also the invidious task 
of dispelling the dreams of others, who have 
not the same imperative motives of duty 
or responsibility for disenchanting them- 
selves of so agreeable an error, That the 


popular belief in this national tale should 
so long have been cherished and perse- 
vered in can hardly be a subject of much 
wonder. So consolatory to the pride of a 
people for ever struggling against the fa- 
tality of their position has been the fondly- 
imagined epoch of those old Milesian days, 
when, as they believe, the glory of arts 
and arms, and all the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, came in the train of their heroic 
ancestors from the coasts of Spain, that 
hitherto none but the habitual revilers and 
depreciators of Ireland, the base scribes of 
a dominant party and sect, have ever 
thought of calling in question the authen- 
ticity of a legend to which a whole nation 
had long clung with retrospective pride, 
and which substituting, as it does, a mere 
phantom of glory for true historical fame, 
has served them so mournfully in place of 
real independence and greatness. Even 
in our own times, all the most intelligent 
of those writers who have treated of an- 
cient Ireland have each in turn adopted 
the tale of the Milesian colonization, and 
lent the aid of their learning and talent to 
elevate it into history: but even in their 
hands the attempt has proved an utter 


failure; nor could any effort, indeed, of 
ingenuity succeed in reconciling the im- 
probabilities of a story which in no other 
point of view differs from the fictitious 
origins invented for their respective coun- 
tries by Humbald, Suffridus, Geoffrey 
Monmouth, and others, than in having 
been somewhat more ingeniously put to- 
gether by its inventors, and far more 
fondly persevered in by the imaginative 
people whose love of high ancestry it 
flatters, and whose wounded pride it con- 
soles, 

«In one respect the traditional ground- 
work on which the fable is founded may 
be accounted of some value to the histo- 
rian, as proving the prevalence in the 
country itself of early traditions and re- 


membrances respecting that connexion 


with the coasts of Spain and the East, 


which, as well from Punic as from Gre- 
cian authorities, we have shown that the 
Ierne of other ages must have maintained. 

«« Had the bards, in their account of the 
early settlements, so far followed the na- 
tural course of events as to place that 
colony which they wished to have consi- 
dered as the original of the Irish people, 
at the commencement, instead of the end 
of the series, we should have been spared, 
at least, those difficulties of chronology 
which at present beset the whole scheme. 
By making the Milesian settlement pos- 
terior in time to the Fir-bolgs and the 
Tuatha de Danaans, both the poetry and 
the reality of our early annals are alike 
disturbed from their true stations. The 
ideal colony, which ought to have been 
placed beyond the bounds of authentic re- 
cords, where its inventors would have had 
free scope for their flights, has, on the 
contrary, been introduced among known 
personages and events, and compelled to 
adjust itself to the unpliant neighbour- 
hood of facts; while, on the other hand, 
the authentic Belge and Dannia, accre- 
dited beings of history, have, by the inter- 
position of this shadowy intruder, been 
separated, as it were, from the real world, 
and removed into distant regions of time, 
where sober chronology would in vain at- 
tempt to reach them. 

« It is true the more moderate of the 
Milesian believers, on being made aware 
of these chronological difficulties, have 
surrendered the remote date at first as- 
signed to the event, and, in general, con- 
tent themselves with fixing it near one 
thousand years later. But this remove, 
besides that it exposes the shifting founda- 
tion on which the whole history rests, 
serves but to render its gross anachronisms 
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and improbabilities still more glaring. A 
scheme of descent which traces the ances- 
tors of the Irish through a direct series 
of generations, not merely to the first 
founders of Pheenician arts and enter- 
prises, but even to chieftains connected by 
friendship with the prophet Moses him- 
self, had need of a remote station in time 
to lend even a colouring of probability to 
such pretensions. When brought near the 
daylight of modern history, and at the 
distance of nearly a thousand years from 
their pretended progenitors, it is plain 
these Milesian heroes at once shrink into 
mere suadows of fable; and, allowing 
them their fullest scope of antiquity, there 
appear no grounds for believing that the 
Scotic colony settled in Ireland at a re- 
moter period than about two centuries 
before our wera. That they succeeded the 
Fir-bolgs and the Danaans in their occu- 
pation of the country, all its records and 
traditions agree; and the first arrival of 
the Belyic tribes in Ireland, from the 
coasts of Britain, or even direct from 
Gaul, could hardly have been earlier than 
about the third or fourth century before 
Christ.”—p. 88. 


This passage is remarkable on more 
accounts than for its length. It exhibits 
a fair specimen of the author's graceful 
and pointed style, and it displays his 
intractable prejudices and temper: it 
takes away, by the testimony of a re- 
luctant witness, all credit from the 
writers whom he cites with praise, and 
it utters rash invective against those to 
whose truth he pays the tribute of a 
constrained and tardy acknowledgment. 
It pronounces the received story of our 
Milesian origin a fable; declares that 
the attempt to uphold it has been an 
utter failure; describes the evidence on 
which it rests as of a kind which could 
not impose on any man of ordinary in- 
telligence and honest intention; and it 
denounces as the “habitual revilers and 
depreciators of Ireland—the base scribes 
of a dominant sect and party;” the only 
writer who had the good sense to de- 
tect or the courage and honesty to ex- 
pose the groundless and inconsistent 
fable. We do not know whether “all 
the most intelligent of those writers 
who have treated of ancient Ireland,” 
and who have “ lent all the aid of their 
learning and talent to elevate into his- 
tory” this manifest imposture, will ac- 
quiesce submissively in the character 
which Mr. Moore's language fixes upon 
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their efforts. Whether Lord Rosse, 
and Doctor O’Connor, and Mr. D’Al- 
ton, and Sir William Betham, will ac- 
cept vague eulogy addressed to them, 
and coarse invective launched against 
those with whom they have differed, as 
sufficient satisfaction for the quiet con- 
tempt with which their claims to be 
believed are set aside, in the account 
of their labours, which, with seeming 
praise, but keen though latent sarcasm, 
describes them as engaged in the chi- 
merical enterprise of propagating a 
falsehood, the inherent “tinprobabilities 
of which no effort of ingenuity could 
succeed in reconciling.” 


“Tn attempting to estimate the proba- 
ble degree of civilization which the people 
of Ireland, in those early ages, may have 
attained, it will be found that the picture 
of their state transmitted to us, as well in 
their own annals as in the representations 
of others, is made up of direct contrasts, 
and that there is not a feature in their 
history indicative of an advance in social 
refinement, that is not counteracted by 
some other stamped with the strongest 
impress of barbarism, It is only by com- 
pounding between these two opposite ex- 
tremes that a just medium can be attained, 
and that the true, or at least probable, 
state of the case can be collected from such 
evidence, 

« The double aspect, indeed, under which 
the ancient character of the country thus 
glimmers upon us, through the mists of 
time, has divided the writers who treat of 
her antiquities into two directly opposite 
parties; and, as if even the history of Ire- 
land was fated to be made a subject of 
faction, the contest has been carried on 
by the respective disputants with a degree 
of vehemence, and even bitterness, which, 
on a question relating to personages and 
events so far removed into past ages, ap- 
pears not a little extraordinary. While, 
on the one side, the warm zealots in the 
cause of Ireland exalt to such a height the 
standard of her early civilization as to 
place it on a level with that of the proud- 
est states of antiquity, describing the 
sumptuous palaces of her kings, the grand 
assemblies of her legislators, the institu- 
tions of her various orders of chivalry, and 
the collegiate retreats of her scholars— 
while thus the Keatings, Walkers, O’ Hal- 
lorans, availing themselves of the false- 
hood as well as of the facts of Irish tradi- 
tion and history, have agreed in picturing 
the early times of their country as a per- 
fect golden age of glory, political wisdom, 
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and refinement, their opponents, the Led- 
wiches and Pinkertons, alike confident in 
the strength of their evidence, pronounce 
the whole of the very same period to 
have been one unreclaimed waste of igno- 
rance and barbarism.”—p. 182. 


To moderate between these fiery 
opposites seems tu require something 
of a cooler temper and a more unbi- 
assed judgment than will readily be 
ascribed to the volunteer arbitrator of 
the contest. To have proclaimed the 
one party, in advance, as the “base 
scribes of a dominant sect,” was not to 
bespeak much reverence for the dignity 
of the tribunal, or to encourage the 
hope of an impartial decision, nor does 
the character of the examination be- 
stowed on the evidences adduced on 
cither side, belie the prognostics from 
which the issue of the trial could be 
conjectured. 


«“ The chief authorities upon which 
this latter view (that of the Ledwiches 
and Pinkertons) of the question rests, 
are, among the Greek writers, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Strabo; and among the 
Romans, Pomponius Mela, and Solinus. 
By all these four writers, who flourished 
at successive intervals from a period just 
preceding the Christian era to about the 
middle of the third century, Ireland is 
represented to have been, at the respective 
times when they lived, in a state of utter 
savageness.”—p. 183. 


It would serve no good purpose to 
enumerate the disgusting instances of 
brutality which these authors have re- 
corded against our country ; but we 
must express our regret that the list 
of those witnesses by which “the re- 
vilers of Ireland, the base scribes of 
the dominant sect,” have been furnished 
with materials for their vituperation, is 
not found to be full. ‘There is a place 
reserved. A Christian name of high 
repute should have been added to 
those of the illustrious and abusive 
heathens. St. Jerome, as the historian 
informs us, (p. 189,) “gravely describes 
an exhibition which he had witnessed 
in his youth in Gaul, of some cannibal 
Scots, or Irishmen, (the names at this 
period, Mr. Moore writes, were synoni- 
mous,) regaling themselves upon human 
flesh.” We regret that Mr. Moore 
should have separated this high testi- 
mony from that, with which it is coin- 
cident, borne by the heathen ; because 


we apprehend his habitual reverence 
for so distinguished an authority in his 
church, might have controlled his in- 
dignation, or at least moderated the ex- 
pression of it, when the severity of his 
rebuke directed against such men as 
Pinkerton and Ledwich, must be only 
shared by them in conjunction with 
the translator of the vulgate, their 
predecessor, and, if the relations are 
compatible, their copartner in the crime 
of speaking harsh things respecting 
Ireland, 

We are not at all disposed to ques- 
tion the correctness of the testimony 
adduced on either side of this national 
disputation ; nor are we prepared to 
affirm, that the acceptance of the evi- 
dence offered on one side as true, im- 
plies of necessity that the rejected 
witnesses have the stigma of falsehood 
fixed upon them. On the contrary, 
we believe that contrasts may have 
existed in Irish society, which, by stich 
exaggerations as are not accounted of 
the nature of untruth, might be mag- 
nified into something like representa- 
tions of high civilization on the one 
hand, and of barbarism on the other. 
We can also imagine that alterations 
may have been effected in the condi- 
tion and aspect of Irish society, so 
rapid and so extensive, that barbarism 
may have made havoc of one part of 
the people, while refinement retained 
its first smoothness in another. In 
truth, the institutions under which life 
was. conducted in Ireland, forbade 
utterly the hope that there could be 
permanence in the condition of society. 

«From the earliest times of which her 
traditions preserve the memory, Ireland 
was divided into a certain number of 
small principalities, each governed by its 
own petty king or dynast, and the whole 
subordinate to a supreme monarch, who 
had nominally, but seldom really, a con- 
trol over their proceedings. Every sub- 
ordinate prince, or head of a large district, 
assumed the title of king, and exercised 
effectually, within his own dominions, all 
the powers of sovereignty, even to the 
prerogative of making war, not only with 
his coequal princes, but with the king of 
the whole province, whenever he could 
muster up @ party sufficiently strong for 
such an enterprize.”—pp. 169, 170. 


That such a state of things could be 
of long continuance is matter of no 
little surprise—that where the game of 
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war was continually played, some mas- 
ter-spirit should not have arisen who 
should win high ascendency over all 
competitors and reduce elements of 
discord into order, would appear almost 
incredible, were it not that confusion 
had been careful to provide a security 
for its continuance. 

“To the right of primogeniture so 
generally acknowledged in these ages, no 
deference whatever was paid by the Irish. 
Within the circle of the near-kin of the 
reigning prince, all were alike eligible to 
succeed him; so that the succession may 
be said to have been hereditary as to the 
blood, but elective as to the person, A 
system like this would seem sufficient to 
encourage and promote strife ; but Irish 
disorder was too ingenious not to have 
procured a second reliance. * * * & 
Not only the monarch himself was created 
thus by election, but a successor or Tanist 
was, during his lifetime assigned to him 
by the same process ; and as if the posi- 
tion alone of heir-apparent did not render 
him sufficiently formidable to the throne, 
the law in the earlier ages also, it is said, 
conferred upon him the right of being 
chief general of the army and chief 
judge of the whole state of the kingdom. 
For the succession to the minor thrones a 
similar provision was made; to every 
petty king a successor was in like manner 
appointed, with powers proportioned to 
those of his chief; and thus, in addition 
to the constant dissension of all these 
princes among themselves, each saw by 
his side an adult and powerful rival, 
chosen generally without any reference 
to his own choice or will, and, as mostly 
happens, even when the successor is so 
by hereditary right, forming an authorized 
rallying-point for the ambitious and dis- 
affected.”—p. 170, 


Mr. Moore's comments on this state 
of things are wise and beautifully ex- 
pressed. 

« So many contrivances, as they would 
seem, jor discord, could not but prove 
successful. AH the defects of the feudal 
system were here combined, without its 
atoning advantages, It is true, that an 
exectttive combined of such divided and 
mutually thwarting powers, must have 
left to the people a considerable degree 
of freedom ; but it was a freedom, under 
its best. aspects, stormy and insecure, and 
which life was past in struggling for, not 
in enjoying. The dynasts themselves, 
being, from their position, both subjects 
and rulers, were by turns tyrants and 
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slaves; even the monarchy itself was 
often regarded but as a prize to the 
strongest ; and faction pervaded all ranks, 
from the hovel to the supreme throne. 
Accordingly, as may be gathered from 
even the comparatively pacific events I 
have selected, commotion and bloodshed 
were in these times the ordinary course 
of public affairs. Among the numerous 
occupants of thrones, the tenure of au- 
thority and of life were alike brief; and 
it is computed that, of the supreme kings 
who wielded the sceptre before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, not one-seventh 
part died a natural death, the remaining 
sovereigns having been taken off in the field 
or by murder. The same rivalry, the same 
temptation to violeuce, were in operation 
throughout all the minor sovereignties : 
every provincial king, every head of a 
sept, had his own peculiar sphere of tur- 
bulence, in which, on a smaller scale, the 
same scenes were enacted, in which the 
law furnished the materials of strife, and 
the sword alone was called in to decide it.” 
—p. 171. 

This is forcible and just; the state 
of things which it. describes, melan- 
choly and instructive. The institutions 
of Ireland were such as to render the 
fever of elections malignant and en- 
demic. A country carved into nume- 
rous and minute principalities, authority 
without habitual reverence, the distri- 
bution of office so contrived us to ren- 
der those who associated in the cares 
of government jealous and fearful of 
each other, must have kept the minds 
of all those who should be guides of 
the people in continual disquiet. The 
throne denied the protection with 
which an ascertained order of succes- 
sion invests it, and discourages criminal 
enterprize, must have experienced 
frequent vacancies, and become fre- 
quently the prize of successful and 
unscrupulous competition. Force must 
have been the readiest and the only 
irrefutable argument, and thus a spirit 
of warfare, petty, but spiteful and de- 
structive, must for ever have been 
awake in some, we might say many 
parts of the kingdom. No circum- 
stances can be imagined more detri- 
mental to the moral character of man. 
That they should have continued 
without calling out a power to over- 
bear and change them appears a mys- 
tery. Perhaps the best explanation 
that can be given is to be found in the 
state of- the people, which seems to 
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have been framed with the direct in- 
tention of being subsidiary to disorder. 
There appears to have been no such 
thing as property known among the 
followers of the great or petty princes. 


«In all cases where property was con- 
nected with chieftainry, the right of suc- 
cession was regulated in the same manner 
as that of succession to the throne. 
During the lifetime of the reigning chief, 
some person of the sept, his brother, son, 
or cousin, was appointed by election to 
succeed him; and lands devolved in this 
manner, were, like the inheritance of the 


crown, exempt from partition. To the ~ 


chosen successors of kings the title of 
Roidamna was in general applied ; but the 
person appointed to succeed one of the 
inferior chiefs was always called a Tanist. 
Wherever inheritances were not con- 
nected with either royalty or chieftainry, 
their descent was regulated by the custom 
of Gavel-kind, a usage common to both 
Gothic and Celtic nations; and the mode 
in which property was partitioned and 
repartitioned under this law, threw a 
constant uncertainty round its tenure, 
and in time frittered away its substance. 

« On the death of the Cean Finné, or 
head of a sept, his successor, who became 
such not by inheritance, but by election, 
or strong hand, assembled all the males 
of the sept, and divided the lands at his 
discretion between them. Whenever aay 
of these inferior tenants died, the sept 
was again called together, and their 
several possessions being all thrown into 
hotch-potch, a new partition of all was 
made, in which the son of him who had 
died did not receive the portion his father 
had possessed, but a share of the whole 
was, according to seniority, allotted to 
every male of the sept. As soon as 
another tenant died, the tenure of the 
property was again disturbed, and the 
same process of partition, in the same 
invariable mode, repeated. It appears 
that to the Cean Finné, or head of the 
family, was reserved a chief rent on the 
gavelled lands, which maintained his 
power and influence over the members of 
the sept; and in the event of any of 
them forfeiting or dying without issue, 
secured a reversion to him of the property 
of the gavel lands so held.”—p. 176. 


We are not satisfied that this ac- 
count of the tenure of property in 
ancient Ireland is strictly correct ; but 
we have no doubt that uncertainty and 
insecurity prevailed to such an extent 
as that the sanctities of domestic life 


and the comforts of possession never 
interposed obstacles to retard the out- 
breaking of war, and to create in the 
minds of the humble that indisposition 
to chance and change which could not, 
from the circumstances in which they 
were placed, be looked for among the 
more exalted. An Irishman must have 
lived in and for the present. He could 
not attach himself to a portion of the 
soil, from which he might soon be re- 
moved, or realize his Jabour in im- 
provements, of which a successor in 
whom he felt no interest, was probably 
to reap the benefit. The laws and 
institutions under which he lived, were 
studiously framed to prevent him from 
settling into the habits of peaceful in- 
dustry, and training up his children in 
the practices by which their acquisi- 
tions might be extended. He was 
kept in that state of disengagement 
which left him the ready instrument 
for any species of enterprise; but in 
the structure of the society in which 
he lived—in the aims and circum- 
stances, and so far as circumstances 
shape them, the characters of those by 
whom his services were likely to be 
required, there was nothing to afford a 
hope that enterprise, whether peaceful 
or warlike, would be invested with 
such high and ennobling attributes as 
should serve to quicken and call forth 
whatever was honorable and improving 
in the humble follower’s devotedness 
or ambition. 

If the vicissitudes and excitement of 
war were little likely to call forth or 
nurture a spirit of improvement, still 
less could improvement be expected 
from the constant operation of law. 
Little respect for female chastity, and 
therefore little consideration fur morals 
could be felt in a country where (p. 177) 
“illegitimate sons were equally entitled 
with the legitimate to their portions of 
the land ;” and this, Mr. Moorej main- 
tains, (p. 178,) “may be pronounced a 
custom peculiar to, Ireland.” What 

ains were taken to protect human 
lite, or more generally {to “prevent 
crime, may be judged from the fact, 
that, at so late a period as A.D. 164, 
either (p. 127,) “the old law of retalia- 
tion was then for the first time ex- 
changed for the more lenient as well 
as less demoralizing mode of punish- 
ment by a muletjor eric ;” or, us “some 
writers have asserted, the very reverse 
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was the fact ;” and “ Feidlim, finding 
the law of composition already estab- 
lished, introduced the Lex Talionis in 
its stead.” It is of little consequence 
to reconcile these contradictory state- 
ments, or even to decide which ought 
to be received. Either system of law 
promised a copious harvest of crime, 
and indicated a state of society in 
which general principles were unknown, 
and in which the correctives and pre- 
ventives to crime were sought in the 
operation of conflicting passions, not in 
the authority of arbitrating and pre- 
siding justice. 

Where there is no better security 
for human life, and so little respect for 
female chastity, there cannot be civili- 
zation. If it were possible for such 
customs or laws to coexist with indica- 
tions of elegance and luxury, we should 
still pronounce that conventional re- 
finement was maintained, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of moral barbarism, 
and should account legislators who 
were uninfluenced by reverence for 
domestic honor and a horror of human 
blood, unacquainted with, or insensible 
to, the importance of the most obvious 
truths on which the well-being of 
society is dependent. But we have no 
such contrasts in Irish society. Those 
indices of progressive improvement in 
man’s condition, found in the increas- 
ing conveniences of life, are not pre- 
sented to us. 


“* Notwithstanding,” observes Mr. 
Moore, “this clear and authentic evi- 
dence of her having been, not merely in 
the first century, but in times preceding 
our era, in possession of a foreign com- 
merce, it appears equally certain that 
neither then, nor for many ages after, 
had the interior trade of the country 
advanced beyond the rude stage of barter; 
nor had coined money, that indispensable 
ingredient of civilized life, been yet brought 
into use.”—p. 190. 


In a country where commerce was 
thus destitute of its appropriate instru- 
ments, and where agriculture, as we 
have already seen, was without security 
—where the order of things was so 
completely inverted, that the founda- 
tion of national permanence was in 
perpetual change, and the means of 
progress denied those accessories which 
are essential to advancement, it would 
be rash to imagine that civilization 
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could have been widely extended. 
There were other disadvautages. 


«While in their home commerce 
such evidence of backwardness presents 
itself—their means of carrying on a foreign 
trade appear to have been equally limited. 
For any distance beyond their own and 
the immediately neighbouring coasts, the 
resources of their navigation were but 
rude and insecure, consisting chiefly of 
those large open boats called currachs, 
which, like the light vessels of osier 
and leather used by the ancient Libur- 
nians, were composed of a frame-work of 
wood and wicker covered over with the 
skins of cattle or deer. These boats, 
though in general navigated by oars, were 
capable of occasionally carrying masts 
and sails—the latter being, like those of 
the Veneti, formed of hides. There was 
also in use among the Irish, for plying 
upon their rivers and lakes, small canoes 
made out of our trees; and it must have 
been of this sort of rude craft that Gi- 
raldus spoke, when he said that the tail of 
alive salmon could upset them. That 
the currachs were considered to a certain 
degree sea-worthy, may be judged from 
the expeditions in which they were some- 
times employed. It was in a skiff of this 
kind, described by Columbus’ biographer, 
as furnished with sails, that St. Cormac 
is said to have more than once ventured 
forth in quest of some lonely isle in the 
ocean where he might fix his retreat ; and 
in one of these exploratory cruises he was 
out of sight of land, we are told, for 
fourteen days and nights.”—p. 191. 


On this proof of sea-worthiness we 
would simply observe, that it rather 
implies saint-worthiness, and that it 
would have been more germain to the 
matter to have cited some instance in 
which the profane displayed their con- 
fidence in those slight barks, to which 
saints, in their reliance on a higher 
protection, may have boldly committed 
themselves. The currachs might serve 
for voyages of discovery to seek some 
“lonely isle ;” they were not made for 
crowded ports, and commerce. 

According to Mr. Moore’s repre- 
sentation, the case with respect to 
the civilization in ancient Ireland 
may be thus briefly summed up. 
The country was divided into a 
great number of independent states, a 
condition which has been found, in the 
German principalities of modern times, 
so conducive to the study of national 
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and civil law ; and yet Ireland had not 
advanced beyond a code which bears 
the strongest characters of barbarism 
and disorder. She was harassed with 
perpetual wars, without producing any 
great military genius, and she was fre- 
quented by commerce, without being so 
instructed as to have devised the simplest 
representations of her articles of barter, 
or to have improved her canoes into 
ships. The vices of elective succession 
prevailed in every department of society 
—the calm and attaching influences of 
rural life were deliberately counter- 
acted, and the domestic virtues were 
denied their proper honor. This was, 
according to Mr. Moore, the state of 
ancient Ireland. Agriculture was, by 
the operation of a rude law, divorced 
from love of the soil—commerce was 
left destitute of ships or coin—and 
thus the acquisition of national wealth 
was rendered impracticable. What 
the morals of a people must have been 
among whom illegitimacy of birth cre- 
ated no disqualification, it is not neces- 
sary to examine. Indeed we think the 
evidence of those Greek and Roman 
writers, whose testimony our author 
rejects, is scarcely more unfavorable to 
the character of Ireland, than that for 
which, in his partiality, he has super- 
seded it. 


And here we would just advert to 
one little circumstance to show how 
resolutely Mr. Moore seems determined 
that none but himself shall asperse the 
reputation of bis country. In reciting 
the testimonies of early geographers, 
for the purpose of showing that in 
their accounts of Ireland they are not 
trustworthy, he assumes in one instance 
the extreme improbability that the 
writer could have sufficient informa- 
tion. We find him in one place affirm- 
ing as one reason why certain testi- 
monies should not be received, that at 
the time when they were given, Eng- 
land was little known, and therefore 
still less could the state of Ireland 
have been understood ; and in another 
place, complaining of the injustice of 
so translating a passage in Tacitus as 
to debar Ireland from the benetit of 
his testimony that it was better known 
than England— 


*¢ When such, till that period, had been 
the general ignorance respecting Britain, 
it may be judged how secluded from the 
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eyes of Europe must have been the still 
more western isle in her neighbourhood.” — 
(p. 185.) Melius aditus portusque, per 
commercia et negociatores, cogniti. The 
waters and harbours of Ireland were better 
known through the resource of commerce 
and navigators, than those of Britain. 
An attempt has been made by some of the 
commentators to deprive Ireland of most 
of the advantage of this testimony, by 
the suggestion of a new and barbarous 
reading, which transfers the word ‘ Melius’ 
to the preceding sentence, and is not less 
unjust to the elegant Latinity of the his- 
torian than to the ancient claims of the 
country of which he treats. It is, how- 
ever, gratifying to observe, that in spite of 
this effort, the old reading in general main- 
tains its ground; though, with a feeling 
too characteristic of a certain class of 
Irishmen, Arthur Murphy has, in his 
translation, adopted the new one.”— 
(p. 12, note.) 


We do not bestow a thought on the 
‘merits of the respective translators ; 
but we may observe, that if Mr. 
Moore’s be correct, there were more 
opportunities of learning matters re- 
lating to the state of Ireland than of 
England, and that to employ an argu- 
ment which assumes that there were 
fewer, and cast a foul aspersion on a 
scholar for not adopting the inter- 
pretation which represents them as 
more abundant, is more in character 
with the tactique of an advocate—and 
an advocate zealous rather than dis- 
creet—than with the calm and impar- 
tial wisdom of a historian, 

As a historian, we have no confi- 
dence in Mr. Moore. Even had he 
not warned us against his prejudices, 
which we consider rather sectarian 
than national, and bis fierce and sullen 
hatred of those who dissent from him, 
we should have found in the manner 
in which he has treated his subject 
sufficient reason to distrust him. He 
gives up the innocent Milesian fictions, 
and in return for the sacrifice he reite- 
rates the mischievous fable of a papal 
supremacy. We do not know that the 
records of fraud contain any instance 
of imposture so palpable and so de- 
fenceless as this; so destitute of all 
support ; sodiscountenanced by positive 
evidence, and so obstinately and unar- 
tificially defended. 


« An attempt,” observes Mr. Moore, 
“has been made, enforced by the learn- 
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ing of the admirable Usher, to prove 
that the church, founded by St. Patrick 
in Ireland, held itself independent of 
Rome, and in most of the leading points 
of Christian doctrines, professed the opi- 
nions maintained at present by Protest- 
ants, But rarely, even in the warfare of 
religious controversy, has there been 
hazarded an assertion so little founded in 
fact. In addition to the original link 
formed with Rome, from her having ap- 
pointed the first Irish missionaries, we 
find in a canon of one of the earliest 
synods held in Ireland, a clear acknow- 
ledgment of the supremacy of the 
Romish see. Nor was this recognition 
confined merely to words; as, on the 
very first serious occasion of controversy 
which presented itself—the dispute rela- 
tive to the time of celebrating Easter,— 
it was resolved, conformably to the words 
of this canon, ‘ that the question should 
be referred to the Head of Cities,’ and, 
a deputation being accordingly despatched 
to Rome for the purpose, the Roman 
practice on this point was ascertained and 
adopted.” —p. 273. 


It is somewhat remarkable, that for 
the assertions and the citation in this 
passage, Mr. Moore has vouchsafed no 
other authority than his own. That 
an “original link” was “formed with 
Rome ;” that an Irish council acknow- 
ledged “the supremacy of the Roman 
see ;” that an express canon referred a 
question of moment for her determina- 
tion; that the Irish church submitted 
to her decision and adopted her prac- 
tice, are all matters of some conse- 
quence, and are all afirmed—on the 
authority of the historian himself, 
their solitary voucher. But even the 
historian is not steadfast to his argu- 
ments, although he is very resolute in 
his asseverations. He has not recorded 
how the original link was formed— 
when or where the council was held— 
what the canon was, from which a 
passage is extracted, which seems to 
imply that Rome was not called head 
of the church, else the historian would 
have found something more to his 
purpose than a title which recognises 
her in no other capacity than would 
then be readily acknowledged, as 
“head of cities ;” and how that obe- 
dience was manifested which practi- 
cally manifested submission to the 
papal supremacy. In all these points 
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we believe we may appeal to Mr. 
Moore’s narrative for a convincing 
refutation of his arguments. 

For the first point—the link of de- 
pendance—we have an account of the 
attempt made by Rome to form it, 
and are informed that the attempt was 
abortive. 


** Accounts of the increasing number 
of Christians in that country (Ireland), 
as well as of the inroads already made 
upon them by the Pelagian doctrines, 
induced Pope Celestine to turn his at- 
tention to the wants of the Irish, and to 
appoint a bishop for the superintendence 
of their infant church. The person 
chosen for this mission to the Scots be- 
lieving in Christ, (for so it is specified in 
the chronicle,) was Palladius, a deacon of 
the Roman church, at whose instance 
St. German had been sent by the pope 
to reclaim the erring Britons ; and, what- 
ever preachers of the faith, foreign or 
native, might have appeared previously 
in Ireland, it seems certain, that, before 
this period, no hierarchy had been there 
instituted, but that in Palladius, the 
Irish Christians saw their first bishop.”— 
p. 209. 


We could wish to see some better 
proof of this than an expression of Pros- 
per, cited by Mr. Moore in a note on 
this passage, which may signify that 
Palladius was the first bishop, or the 
first sent from Rome. The matter, 
however, is of little consequence, inas- 
much as this missionary was rather 
offered to the Scots than accepted by 
them. 


« For a short period, success appears 
to have attended his mission ; and a zeal- 
ous anti-Pelagian of that day, in his 
haste to laud the spiritual triumphs of 
the pope, prematurely announced that 
the new missionary to the British isles, 
while endeavouring to keep Britain Ca- 
tholic, had made Ireland Christian. The 
result, however, as regards the latter 
country, was by no means so prosperous. 

The few believers Palladius found, or suc- 
ceeded in making, during his short stay, 
could ill protect him against the violence 
of the numbers who opposed him; and, 
after some unavailing efforts to obtain a 
hearing~for his doctrine, he was forced, to 
fly from the country, leaving behind him 
no other memorial of his labour, than 
the adage traditional among the Irish, 
‘ that not to Palladius but to Patrick did 
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God grant the conversion of Ireland.’”— 
p- 210. 


This attempt, then, it is clear, was a 
failure. Before Palladius arrived in 
Ireland, Christianity had been preached 
and embraced there. While he re- 
mained, he experienced the fortune of 
many missionaries—he had hearers— 
he had opponents ; and when he was 
forced to depart, he left nothing to 
serve as a link between Ireland and 
Rome—no rite, no canon, no bishop, 
no memorial, except the record of his 
failure, a record which, by passing into 
a traditional adage, renders the utter 
fruitlessness of his unsuccessful effort 
the more evident. 

Was there any other attempt made, 
attended by more prosperous fortune ? 
We know not any—the historian does 
not instruct us that there was any, nor 
are we aware of evidence by which it 
would be possible to authenticate such 
instruction, or even render it plausible. 
The successor of Palladius, but not 
the inheritor of his “ mission,” or his 
fortunes, was Patrick, and Mr. Moore 
does not adduce a single testimony to 
prove that he was under papal influ- 
ence or authority. He recites the 
dream in which the apostle for Ireland 
seems to have had his office assigned 
to hin—he relates nothing from which 
it can be inferred that the papal see 
was concerned in his appointment or 
destination. 


«“ Patrick,” Mr. Moore informs us, 
“was born in Armoric, Gaul, or Britain, 
in the territory now called Boulogne, 
probably about the year, A.D.387. He 
was sixteen years of age, when Nial of 
the nine hostages, after laying waste the 
coasts of Great Britain, extended his ra- 
vages to the maritime districts of Gaul, 
and carried off, among many other cap- 
tives, the future apostle of Ireland.”— 
p- 211. 


After six years’ servitude in Antrim, 
where he tended sheep, “a voice in his 
dreams,” he says, “told him that he 
was to go soon to his own country, 
and that a ship was ready to convey 
him.” After his escape and return to 
his home, he repaired for instruction 
to the celebrated monastery or college 
of St. Martin, near Tours, where he 
remained four years, and was, itis believ- 
ed, initiated into the ecclesiastical state. 
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“That his mind dwelt much on recol- 
lections of Ireland, may be concluded 
from a dream which he represents him- 
self to have had about this time, in which 
@ messenger appeared to him, coming as 
if from Ireland, and bearing innumerable 
letters, on one of which were written these 
words, ‘ The voice of the Irish.’ At the 
same moment he fancied that he could 
hear the voices of persons from the wood 
of Forbat, near the western sea, crying 
out, as if with one voice, ‘ We entreat thee, 
holy youth, to come and walk among us.’ 
‘I was greatly affected in my heart,’ adds 
the saint in describing this dream, ‘and 
could read no farther. I then awoke.’ 
In these natural workings of a warm and 
pious imagination, described by himself 
thus simply—so unlike the prodigies and 
miracles with which most of the legends 
of his life abound—we see what a hold 
the remembrance of Ireland had taken of 
his youthful fancy, and how fondly he 
already contemplated some holy work in 
her service.”—p. 212. 


This comment 


is worth . 
Moore’s good oa ae of Mr 


e. Had he beena 
Protestant he would not perhaps have 
left unnoticed the somewhat remark- 
able circumstances, that neither in his 
contemplutions of being useful nor in 
recording the voices and visions of his 
dream, does St. Patrick, for a moment, 
either by word or inference, advert to 
any authority ascribed to the pope or 
to any mission from him under which 
his meditated apostleship was to be 
sanctioned, 

“ At the time when this vision oe- 
curred, St. Patrick was about thirty 
years old,” and had not, it would ap- 
pear, been presented to the Pope. From 
this period until 429, there is no very 
accurate account of the Saint’s studies 
or transactions, but his time is supposed 
to have been spent principally im an 
island of the Tuscan sea, or in Lérens, 
which Mr. Moore supposes to have been 
the place of his retreat. Still not a 
word of the Pope :— 


“ The attention of Rome being at this 
time directed to the state of Christianity 
among the Irish, most probably by the re- 
ports on that subject from the British 
missionaries, (German and Lupus, whom 
Patrick accompanied,) it was resolved by 
Celestine to senda bishop to that country, 
and Palladius was, as we have seen, the 
person appointed. The peculiar circum. 
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stances which fitted St. Patrick to take 
part in such a mission, induced St. Ger- 
man to send him to Rome with recom- 
mendations to the Holy Father. But 
before his arrival, Palladius had departed 
for Ireland, and the hopeless result of his 
mission has already been related. Imme- 
diately on the death of this bishop, two or 
three of his disciples set out to announce 
the event to his successor, St. Patrick, 
who was then on his way through Gaul.” 
p. 213. 


For all this Mr. Moore gives no 
voucher, and it is to be observed, the 
Pope is not brought, yet, upon the 
stage. German sends Patrick to Rome, 
recommending him for the Irish mis- 
sion ; but it is not said that Patrick 
arrived at Rome. On the contrary, it 
is intimated that the mission, for which 
alone he was recommended to the 
Pope’s consideration, had been filled. 
Whether as a matter of ceremony, or 
for any other purpose, St. Patrick ob- 
tained an audience of his Holiness, the 
historian does not instruct us. Why 
the disciples of Palladius set out to an- 
nounce that Prelate’s death to St. Pa- 
trick ; how they knew that St. Patrick 
was to be his successor—when and why 
and by whom he was appointed to the 
successorship—how the disciples of 
Palladius learned where they should 
find the new apostle for Ireland—whe- 
ther they found him—whether the 
Pope knew the death of the former 
bishop, before he appointed a second 
to succeed him, are matters which we 
vainly seek to know. The particulars 
of any interview with the Pope—the 


manner in which the death of Palladius, 


was announced, remain among the 
traditions which are not written. We 
know nothing more than this, that St. 
Patrick is not said to have seen the 
Pope, or to have received from him a 
mission. 

Neither was he consecrated Bishop 
at Rome— 


« Having had himself consecrated Bi- 
shop at Eboria, a town in the north-west 
of Gaul, the Saint proceeded on his course 
to the scene of his labours; and resting 
but a short time at Britain, arrived in 
Ireland, as the Irish annals inform us, in 


the first year of the pontificate of Sextus 
the Third.”—p. 214. 


Henceforth there is not even an in- 
sinuation of any appeal to the Pope, or 
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any exercise of papal authority. St. 
Patrick appears to have ordained 
priests, consecrated bishops, held sy- 
nods, and enacted canons ; but it does 
not appear that he, in any instance, 
corresponded or communicated with 
the Bishop of Rome. And it is re- 
markable, that, while there is evidence 
of the Suint’s having abode in Britain, 
in Gaul, and in Ireland, the surmise of 
his having visited Rome, or received 
authority from the Pope, is so entirely 
destitute of support, that even Mr, 
Moore does not hazard an assertion in 
favour of it. Nay, ne even recites, in 
the words of the Saint himself, a testi- 
mony which seems to discountenance 
the idea that the Pope had any con- 
cern whatever with his mission. 


“ In the document here referred to, 
which was written after the foundation 
of Armagh, he declares expressly, that 
the Lord had commanded him to come 
among the Irish, and to stay with them 
for the remainder of his life.” 


Itis evident he incurred no such ob- 
ligation as that enjoined by the bishop’s 
oath, of visiting, at set times, the seat 
of the Apostle Peter. But, to omit 
these minute considerations, we boldly 
affirm, that there is not, in any of St. 
Patrick’s writings, a single expression 
from which it could be inferred that he 
had ever received a commission from 
the Pope, or that he acknowledged pa- 
pal authority. It was at Eboria, not 
Rome, he was consecrated ; it was in 
Gaul, not Rome, he was visited with 
the desire to preach the gospel in Ire- 
land ; and it was not, as he testifies, 
the Pope, but the Lord, by whom he 
was “commanded to come among the 
Irish, and to remain with them for the 
remainder of his life.” Here is cer- 
tainly no link of papal dependence or 
connexion. 

Mr. Moore’s attempts to prove a de- 
pendence from a correspondence in 
doctrine are equally unsuccessful. A 
life of St Bridget, written we know not 
by whom, but supposed by Ware, to be 
of the seventh century—a life of Saint 
Brendan, written we know not b 
whom or when—an old Irish missal, 
found at Bobbio, and “ among the ca- 
nons of avery early Irish synod, one en- 
titled, ‘ Of the oblation for the dead,” 
and of which Mr. Moore vouchsafes to 
recite no more than the title, are really 
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not documents suitable to thegrave 
purposes for which history should be 
written ; nor are the testimonies ad- 
duced from them such as to excuse 
their citation. A canon entitled ‘ Of the 
oblation for the dead’! ! Has not Mr. 
Moore seen an article entitled, ‘ Of 
Purgatory ?” Surely that would have 
been more suitable to his purposes. It 
is the 22d of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England. We like 
Mr. Moore as a controversialist better 
when he writes under a feigned name. 
Like the player, of whom Cibber writes, 
whose humour was irresistible while he 
wore a mask ; and who, when he was 
induced to put away the covering from 
his face, put on modesty in its stead, 
and subsided into dulness. Mr. Moore, 
when he takes to himself responsibility, 
feels restrained from the noble enter- 
prise in which he hazards boldly, and 
wields his controversial weapons so 
modestly, that one would almost be 
tempted to say, he has proved their 
feebleness. We dismiss this part of the 
subject, by repeating that Patrick wrote 
a confession, that there has been left 
on record a declaration of the faith of 
the early Irish Christians, and that if 
documents of such a character could 
sustain the calumnies which modern 
Roman Catholics utter against the na- 
tional faith, they would not resort to 
such testimonies as Mr. Moore adduces. 
It should not be omitted, however, that 
the passages which he has cited to 
prove correspondence between Ireland 
and Rome, have really no such effect. 
As to the missal found at Bobbio, 
which contains a prayer that the dead 
might have pardon, we do not see that 
Ireland is any more concerned in it 
than that England should be accounted 
Popish, because the “ Garden of the 
Soul” is read inthe English tongue. For 
the life of St. Bridget, cited from Dr. 
Lanigan, and whose author desires the 
patronage of the saints, we can only 
say, that not knowing the author, not 
knowing even whether the divine or 
the historian will vouch for the or- 
thodoxy of the work, we protest against 
receiving it in evidence. The other 
testimonies adduced are such as the 
Church of England could supply in 
some instances, and would not condemn 
in others ; but, assuredly, the remark- 
able fact, that Mr. Moore cites no pas- 
sage to prove papal supremacy, no cap- 
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non or decree, no document of authority 
to prove any thing, with the exception of 
the canon cited as one of the proofs that 
the “ marriage of the clergy was per- 
mitted and practised,” must be [consi- 
dered as decisive of the fact, that doc- 
trines of the same character with those 
taughtin the present Church of Rome, 
do not identify the ancient Church of 
this country with the papal, or imply a 
submission to papal supremacy. 

There is one testimony to which we 
confess our regret that Mr. Moore has 
not adverted. It is one with which 
we are persuaded he must be acquaint- 
ed, and it is evidently of great mo- 
ment in the controversy he carried on. 
Of the opinion of Archbishop Usher, 
that the Irish church “ held itself inde- 
pendent of Rome, and on most of the 
leading points of doctrine professed 
the opinions maintained at present by 
Protestants,” Mr. Moore pronounces, 
“ that rarely, even in the warfare of re- 
ligious controversy, has there been ha- 
zarded an assertion so little grounded 
in fact.” He has, we suppose, made 
the most of his powers and opportuni- 
ties to confirm this declaration ; he has 
culled out from their obscurity books 
whose authors are unknown, whose 
date is, at best, conjectural, and for 
whose authority there is no voucher ; 
and yet with all the industry and boldness 
which such citations denote, he has not 
been encouraged to venture on affirm- 
ing that in the early ages of the Irish 
church, the Pope ever appointed a bi- 
shop whom the people of Ireland re- 
ceived, or that he exercised any autho- 
rity to which they submitted. Usher 
has shown, not from anonymous, and 
deservedly forgotten, fragments, but 
from testimonies of high repute, that in 
the doctrine of the sacraments, and the 
discipline of confession, in the tacit re- 
jection of Purgatory, and the earnest 
recommendation to al) of the holy 
scriptures, in prayer in the known 
tongue, and the privileges and domestic 
appointment of the clergy, as well as 
in the freedom which the Irish church 
claimed and exercised, she bore a close 
resemblance, in constitution and charac- 
ter, to the present church of England. 
We have not space to devote to more 
than one of his citations, which we se- 
lect, because we think it decisive of the 
question, and because we think it that 
which a candid historian onght to have 
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accounted it his especial duty to quote 
and examine. It is that memorable 
passage in which the Cardinal Baronius 
relates the occasion and the manner of 
the separation which took place between 
the churches of Rome and Ireland : 


« All the Irish bishops united eagerly 
in defence of the three chapters. They 
added also this iniquity, that finding the 
Roman church to have agreed in the con- 
demnation of them, and in the confirma- 
tion of the fifth council, they separated 
from it, and joined themselves to the schis- 
matics of Italy and Africa, and other re- 
gions, elevated in a vain confidence that 
they were standing up for the Catholic 
faith, when they defended what had been 
decreed in the council of Chalcedon.”— 


Bar. Ann. Tom. 7, An. 556-21. 


It is well worthy of remark that when 
Rome added a fifth council to the four 
on which, according to Gregory the 
Great, as on the four gospels, (we do 
do not adopt the expression as ours,) 
the church polity is built, the Irish 
church separated from her communion ; 
and when, after the lapse of nearly 
a thousand years, the church of Eng- 
land vindicated her Christian liberty 
from Papal usurpation, she drew pre- 
cisely the same line of demarcation 
which the Irish church had described, 
and separated to honor them, the first 
four councils from those in which the 
corruptions which disfigured the church 
of later times had been introduced and 
sanctioned. 


« When the formal separation took 
place, (Mr. O'Sullivan observes, m his 
« Guide toan Irish Gentleman,’) between 
the churches of Rome and Ireland, the 
Irish church appears to have been held in 
honor, nor did its reputation, because of 
the breach, decline. The canons of the 
first four councils she had received ; 
against the acknowledgment of the fifth 
she had remonstrated, and when expostu- 
lation proved unsuccessful, she exercised 
the privilege of an independent church, 
and separated from those whom she could 
not persuade to be of one mind with her. 
For this jt does not appear that her schools 
were less frequented, or her missionaries 
held in disesteem. The Church of Ire- 
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land had still not only a name that it lived, 
but also honorable testimonies that its 
*ministration was effectual. 

« It is to be observed, also, among the 
attestations to the character of the Irish 
church, that her children adhered stead- 
fastly to her discipline, even when they 
lived among those who censured their 
national observances. Thus Colum- 
bauus, subsequently to the date of the sepa- 
ration, although living in France, conti- 
nued to observe the Irish mode of com- 
puting Easter. Some Gallican bishops, 
(Lanigan continues,) gave him a great 
deal of trouble on this account. Accord- 
ingly, he wrote a letter to the Pope, in 
which he strenuously defends the Irish 
system, and requests his decision on the 
subject, telling him, however, that the 
western churches, (meaning those of Bri- 
tain and Ireland,) will not agree to any 
thing contrary to the authority of St. 
Jerome, whom he considered as having 
approved of the calculation on which it 
was founded. The epistle in which this 
strong declaration is contained, setting 
the authority of a learned priest above 
that of the bishop of Rome, and main- 
taining the dignity of the Irish church as 
not second to that of the Gallican or the 
Roman—at least denying the right of 
any church to exercise authority over 
her—would not have been tolerated if her 
separation had been accounted a guilty 
schism,.”—p. 256. 


We could quote more largely from the 
proofs afforded by Mr. O’Sullivan, that 
the church of Ireland was not of 
Roman origin, if we were not per- 
suaded that to our readers it would be 
unnecessary. We may observe that 
every argument, advanced by Mr. 
Moore, has been anticipated and re- 
futed in them, and that strong testi- 
monies have been adduced in defence 
of the independence of our national 
church, to which he has not found it 
conformable to his plan to pay the 
least attention. We will not extend 
this article to the length which could 
embrace them, but repeat the affirma- 
tion that Ireland never was brought 
under subjection to Rome, until the 
period when if was brought under the 
power of England.* Indeed it would 


* History does not furnish a more striking example of retributive justice than it dis- 


plays in the records of Ireland. 


When a British monarch, as the vassal] and minister 


of an imperious prelate, conducted his armies into the land, he found a people whose 


especial honour it was, that they alone, of all the nations of Europe, had a national 
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seem as if events were providentially 
ordered to show that Rome never was 
able, by its own power, to obtain a foot- 
ing in Ireland. Agricola was solicited 
to undertake the conquest of lreland— 
he did not yield to the solicitation. In 
an ecclesiastical sense, Pope Celestine 
attempted it ; his missionary, Palladius, 
was driven from the shores he had 
invaded—the solitary instance, perhaps, 
of martyrdom in Ireland, until popery 
became triumphant. Roman historians 
are silent as to any matter connected 
with the Irish church, except its separa- 
tion from Rome; and this isnot described 
as a vindication of its liberty, but an 
assertion of its right to decline com- 
munion with those whom theyconsidered 
as corrupters of Catholic doctrine. As 
to St. Patrick, no authentic publication 
of the papacy acknowledges or notices 
him. His story is not found in the 
papal records ; bis name is not in- 
scribed in the rolls of Romish saints. 
Even the common almanacks of 
France and Italy, which describe the 
17th of March as “St. Gertrude’s 
day,” afford convincing proof that 
Patrick, the patron saint of Ireland, 
has no honor in Romish hagiography. 
We add not a word more of proof. 
We think no further proof necessary 
—we desire, only, that the subject be 
honestly examined, and feel persuaded 
that the result of impartial inquiry 
will be, to vindicate the character of 
our national church, and to furnish 
new and important materials for our 
history. 

The boundary line between history 
and fable in Ireland, we believe, 
should be the same which discrimi- 
nates between heathenism and Chris- 
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tianity. Upon this, we desire to see 
the attention of our antiquarians fixed, 
and here we are persuaded, there may 
be erected the posts of observation 
from which many important disco- 
veries can be made. We are per- 
suaded that the Gospel was preached 
first, or most successfully by mission- 
aries of Asiatic, not Roman derivation, 
and that the people, because of their 
origin and their habits, were prepared 
to receive more cordially the eastern 
teachers. The three great annual fes- 
tivals ; the fire memorials in a country 
where climate did not conduce to 
astronomical study or observation ; re- 
verence for springs and wells, where 
the value of such blessings was not 
enhanced by their infrequency ; vesture 
of divers colours serving to discrimi- 
nate degrees of rank ; personal blemish 
excluding from eligibility to high office, 
appear all to bear traces of an eastern 
origin, and perhaps it would not be alto- 
gether fanciful to suggest that the cha- 
racter of the Irish people; their quick- 
ness of invention ; their love of adven- 
ture ; and notwithstanding the facilities 
of an insular position, their disinclina- 
tion to the sea, an element in which they 
have not attained high distinction, may 
favor the idea that they inherit more the 
blood and temperament of the Arab, 
than the qualities of the northern 
rover, by whom it is the boast of our 
ancestors that, however sorely they 
had been oppressed, they never were 
subdued. Indeed, it is not improbable 
that a time may come when a similar 
vaunt may be made in a case which 
more closely concerns us, and in allu- 
sion to the constant struggle which 
has been maintained against English 


church, Against the existence of this independent ministration, artifice and force 


were exerted; calumny seems as if it had been encouraged to defame “ the ancient 
national faith,” and the valour and the violence of a haugity and exasperated soldiery 
were not slack to execute vengeance. Fora time, where England was there was 
popery ; where, amid distresses and disunion, the cause of Ireland was maintained, there, 
still, a national church subsisted. A change took place, and the Bishop of Rome, 
whose power in better times, had been resisted, or whose authority had been denied, 
viewed, in a new relation, as an enemy of the conqueror, came to be regarded as an 
ally and a protector. Finally, when England was instructed in a purer faith, and 
had shaken off the yoke which she had been the instrumeut to place upon the re- 
luctant churches of Ireland, her own works rose in the judgment against her, and, at 
this day, she has the mortification to see that the influence of popery is mightier and 
its principles more intolerant in the country upon which the force of her arms inflicted 
it, than in any other portion of the civilized world.— Guide to an Irish Gentleman, 
&e. p. 266. 
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law, Ireland may claim a place in 
the illustration of prophecy, accord- 
ing to which the posterity of Ishmael 
was to remain unconquered. Eastern 
habits and predilections prepared the 
Irish people, it is probable, for the 
reception of eastern missionaries. In 
a country where no martyr was made, 
Palladius, the minister of Rome, was 
so violently opposed that he felt con- 
strained to fly, and yet Christian 
teachers had been welcomed where 
the Roman bishop was thus chased 
away. We would desire to see a 
careful and temperate examination of 
all those matters by which the deri- 
vation of our Christian ministry could 
be ascertained ; the paschal controver- 
sy ; the disputes respecting the tonsure ; 
the preference assigned to the judg- 
ment of Jerome above that of the 
pope; those congregations of “the 
Seven Churches” to be found in 
various parts of Ireland, and bearing 
trace of the Seven Churches in Asia ; 
those pillar towers, upon whose design 
and origin light has at last been thrown, 
and such other circumstances and ob- 
jects as mightserve to illustrate the origin 
of our Irish church. Whenever these 
subjects have been well examined and 
understood, the antiquities of our 
country will have been brought into 
light, and preparation will have been 
made for what shall deserve the name 
of history. 

Judging from the specimen now be- 
fore us, Mr. Moore’s work will not 
deserve that name. He is evidently 
enslaved to the Romish superstition, 
and exhibits that singular union of 
listless scepticism and lavish assent, 
which denotes the patron of Socinian- 
ism and the partizan of popery. Want 
of candour is evident throughout this 
volume, and it communicates an un- 
generous character fo the entire 

erformance. The spell of Rome was 

eavy upon him, and incidents and 
situations calculated to rouse up the 
enthusiasm of national pride, are lost 
upon one who sees, with an eye that 
Rome had taught. We were glad 
to see him maintaining the truth of 
the characteristic anecdote of the two 
Irish missionaries, who, having landed 
on the French coasts, and remaining 
for some time unnoticed, adopted the 
scheme or whim of crying out, “ Who 
wants wisdom? Who wants wisdom? 


Let him come to us, for we have it to 
sell ;” and persevering in the cry until 
their notoriety reached the royal ears, 
and they were sent to preside over 
seats of learning in France and Italy. 
But there were Irish missionaries 
of nobler learning ; some who upheld 
the character, and the independence of 
their church and country, who adhered 
firmly to the customs and observances 
in which they had been trained, and 
to which they gave the assent of their 
hearts and understandings ; we think 
he has by no means done justice to 
their steadfast faith or described their 
difficulties, and struggles, and suc- 
cesses with the carefulness with which 
love or pride of country controls 
itself in order to obtain the fuller gra- 
tification. Here such pride would be 
safe, but in Mr. Moore it would seem 
the spirit of popery is that which takes 
the organs of national pride, and with 
a voice like the voice of the people 
speaks the sentiments of despots 
and slaves. We may be doing injus- 
tice. It is not improbable that love of 
Ireland may cause the gifted historian 
to assume now, for a time, the livery of 
Rome. We know well that while it 
served the cause of popery, that Pro- 
testants should be blinded to the ex- 
tent of its influence and the arrogance 
of its pretensions, Mr. Moore could 
toy with the idol, scoff at it, scorn it ; 
that he carefully exempted himself 
from every thing by which he could 
be classed among the bigot votaries 
of the superstition; that his enthu- 
siasm was all for Ireland; and as to 
the Roman church, he never elevated 
it so high as to obtain more than his 
toleration. He treated it, as we are 
told, the Pretender has in some of his 
disguises been treated by his devoted 
servants, when they spared not con- 
temptuous expressions, and scarce re- 
frained from blows, to impose on by- 
standers the notion that one of no dig- 
nity was before them. The church of 
Rome has now escaped into power. 
She does not fear to array a people in 
fierce hostility against the rights and 
ossessions, and the establishment they 
fad sworn to preserve inviolate, and 
she has no qualms about requiring her 
mode of: using oaths to be exhibited in 
the legislature of Great Britain. When 
thus the Oriflamme is unfurled, all 
stragglers are expected at their posts, 
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but there is no reason to svppose, that 
Mr. Moore may not still love Ireland 
well, and does not strike a new and 
bolder string in praise of Rome, prin- 
cipally, because through her, he hopes 
much for his country. His history 
may now be completed agreeably to 
the specimen which the first volume 
presents. All that denotes the inde- 
pendence of the early church may be 
carefully excluded ; everything that 
could be tortured into an acknowledg- 
ment of Roman sway may be with 
that view skilfully misinterpreted, and 
a conclusion may be wrought in the 
minds of incautious readers that the 
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CueeEr up, noble Conservatives, your 
day of rejoicing is at hand. Never 
did we feel so assured a confidence of 
speedy triumph as at the present mo- 
ment. The adversary has played his 
last card; and, in the disgusting al- 
liance which has taken place between 
degenerate Whigs and avowed revo- 
lutionists, the ministerial party stands 
revealed in all its native deformity 
before the eyes of the astonished and 
indignant people of England. Cheer 
up; let not the present aspect of affairs, 
gloomy though it be, damp your cou- 
rage. All your recent losses have 
been gains. You have lost place, but 
you have gained character. All the 
recent gains of your enemies have 
been losses, for they have lost cha- 
racter by gaining place. The reli- 
gious and reflecting people of England 
now feel that they have been abused 
and deluded. In the fiercest fervours 
of their reform zeal, they never delibe- 
rately intended the destruction of the 
church and the subversion of the 
throne. In their intemperate ardour 
for the augmentation of the power of 
the Commons, they never deliberately 
intended the annihilation of the House 
of Lords. Even in the worst of all 
their errors, it was by a love not by a 
hatred of the old constitution of Eng- 
land they were animated; and al- 
though they were egged on by those 
who had far other objects in view than 
those which served as a cloak for their 
designs, the people as a body partici- 
Vou. V. 
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cause of popery and Ireland is one. 
A better day for the author may come ; 
the principle which has combined and 
kept together the enemies of England 
may prevail, and before the end of the 
second year of the Irish monarchy or 
republic, a new edition of the “ history” 
may appear, in which forgotten evi- 
dences shall have been recovered, mis- 
interpreted testimonies shall be recti- 
fied ; the independence of the new 
nation shall be amply vindicated, and 
Rome and her services shall be as 
scornfully recompensed as England is 
now for her unguarded and unprofit- 
able concessions. 


PROSPECTS. 


pated not in that secret conspiracy 
which was formed against the existence 
of the most cherished and valuable of 
their institutions, They are now 
wide awake to the ultimate intentions 
of those by whom they were moved 
and seduced to abet changes by which 
the monarchy has been brought into 
so great peril ; and their uprising will 
be terrible to the guilty deceivers. 
Before we proceed to a considera- 
tion of the means which ought to be 
resorted to for the purpose of making 
the improved convictions of the elec. 
tive body in England ¢e// upon the 
composition of the House of Commons, 
we will briefly advert to the very strik- 
ing difference between the position 
which our party occupies now, and 
that which it occupied twelve months 
ago. Although a gradual improve- 
ment in feeling had taken place, even 
then, outside the walls of parliament, 
within those walls we were compara- 
tively few in number, and weak and 
dispirited for want of leaders. One of 
the most disastrous effects of the mea- 
sure of twenty-nine, was, the damage 
which was done to the political cha- 
racter of Sir Robert Peel, and the con- 
sequent inability of that eminent per- 
son to render his great and acknow- 
ledged abilities available for the service 
of his country. From that hour he 
was politically invalided. The bands 
whom he might have led to certain 
victory deserted his standard, and left 
the institutions of the country a prey 
2u 
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tothe enemy. For our parts, we never 
conceived the Right Hon. Gentleman 
to have committed more than a grievous 
error. But in politics it too often 
happens that error is attended with all 
the consequences of crime, and so it 
proved in the case before us. Public 
confidence was shaken—the friends of 
the church and the monarchy were dis- 
mayed—and what the adversary could 
never have hoped for from any efforts 
of his own power, he accomplished 
through the desertion, the division, the 
resentments, and the jealousies that 
now paralyzed the energies of the cham- 
pions of the constitution, 

All this was weak, all this was wrong, 
all this was most unfortunate. In it 
there was much to be censured, but there 
was also something to be forgiven. It 
was melancholy to see the worth andthe 
wisdom of England betrayed, even for 
one moment, intc courses which her 
worst enemies alone could approve ; but 
it must be conceded, that they were but 
too naturally consequent upon that fatal 
act of concession to the demands of 
audacious demagogues,which prostrated 
at one blow the best defences of the 
throne and the altar. Nor did the re- 
sentment occasioned by Sir Robert 
Peel’s abandonment of his early opi- 
nions long continue to blind the na- 
tion to the real character of the altera- 
tion which took place in his convic- 
tions. Those by whom it was most 
deeply lamented, soon began to view 
itas one of those pardonable lapses to 
which the best men are sometimes lia- 
ble ; and were perfectly willing to sub- 
scribe to the integrity of the man, even 
when they most strenuously resisted 
the measure of the statesman. Sir Ro- 
bert himself did much, by his mild for- 
bearance, under the severest and most 
galling provocation, to disarm the re- 
sentment of his former partizans ; and 
the disinterestedness and generosity 
with which he comported himself, whe- 
ther in or out of office, could not have 
been without its due effect in winning 
back for him no small portion of those 
“ golden opinions” which he had for- 
feited by his advocacy of Catholic 
emancipation. His great exertions 
during the Reform discussion, still fur- 
ther aided in re-establishing him in 
public confidence, notwithstanding the 
disastrous failure of all those predic- 
tions upon which, respecting the for- 


mer measure, he grounded his justifi- 
cation; and all men now began to see 
the worse than folly of cherishing any 
longer a feeling of jealousy or distrust 
towards the only individual who, by 
his station and his talents, could enable 
them to resist the common enemy. 
Still it was doubtful how far he would 
be efficient as aleader. Even those 
who felt assured of his utility as a lead- 
er, were doubtful as to how far he 
might prove himself competent to the 
arduous duties of a leading minister of 
the crown. Now it is our belief (we 
speak it reverently) that it was for the 
purpose of proving to the British pub- 
lic that Sir Robert Peel possesses both 
the virtues and the utility which qua- 
lify him for the highest station—that 
the late events were providentially or- 
dered, so as to give him an opportunity 
of exhibiting to the country a splendour 
of eloquence,a loftiness of courage, and 
a depth of wisdom that are all but un- 
exampled. His capacity as a states- 
man has now been fully proved. Even 
under the reform bill he has shewn the 
possibility of forming a wise and bene- 
ficent administration. There now can 
be “ no mistake.” Rosert PEEL ts 
HIMSELF AGAIN. England glories in 
him, and he again glories in the confi- 
dence of the people of England. This 
is the first great point gained by the 
turning out of the Whigs in October 
last. It has given a suit of celestial ar- 
mour to the chosen champion of our 
cause. It has rendered his pre-emi- 
nent talents, his spotless integrity, and 
his matchless discretion indisputable. It 
has disclosed an extent and variety of re- 
sources of which none of his friends sus- 
pected him of being possessed, and af- 
forded the first gleam of returning hope, 
which until then, beamed upon the 
country, that even amidst the tornados 
and the monsoons generated by the re- 
form bill, we need not despair of the 
safety of the constitution. We may 
now say, with confidence, that we 
have “a pilot” who can “ weather the 
storm.” 

Thus recent events have given the 
conservative party a leader. But they 
have done more—they have given that 
leader a party. Twelve months ago 
we were weak in the House of Com- 
mons. We are now the strongest party 
in that house. We are so strong as to 
be nearly a match for the Whigs and 
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the Radicals put together. We have 
thus suddenly risen from weakness to 
power—from contempt to considera- 
tion. Even the fiercest of our ene- 
mies now say, that we are no longer 
to be despised. Surely this great 
change cannot be contemplated without 
producing a corresponding elevation in 
our hopes and in our views. We are 
not sanguine. But, under such cir- 
cumstances, we would consider ita kind 
of impiety to despair of ultimate suc- 
cessin our endeavours to wrest the pick- 
axe out of the hands of the leveller. 
We were few, we are now many ; we 
were without a recognised leader, we 
have now got a leader who has extort- 
ed admiration from even his bitterest 
enemies. What further proofs do we 
require that a guardian Providence 
watches over our cause, and that all 
things will yet work together for good ? 

But if we did require further pruofs 
of the divine agency which may be 
observed in the recent changes, it would 
be found in the infatuation which has 
befallen our enemies. Truly they have 
been confounded in their devices. Such 
was the resentment of the miserable 
Whigs upon their ejection from power, 
and their mean determination to reco- 
ver possession of the spoils of office 
upon any terms, that they have not 
hesitated to put themselves into the 
hands of Mr. O’Connell and the re- 
pealers and radicals, for the purpose of 
accomplishing their object. All Eng- 
land sees, with disgust and alarm, the 
compact into which they have entered 
with the friends of misrule and disorder ; 
and the numberless addresses which 
are still daily pouring in upon the 
King and Sir Robert Peel, renders it 
impossible to doubt that the heart of 
the country is right, and that all will 
again be as it should be, in the event 
of a general election. Thus the one 
party have been increased in strength, 
and exhibited to advantage. The other 
party have been impaired in strength 
and exhibited to disadvantage. The 
one party have had an opportunity of 
shewing that they could accomplish 
useful reforms, without incurring the 
danger of revolution. The other party 
have been compelled to demonstrate, 
and almost toadmit, that they intend 
revolution when they talk of reform. 
The King hasnominally conferred upon 
them the seals of their respective offices, 
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but Mr. O’Connell has fiated their of- 
ficial existence. They would not have 
dared to form a ministry unless assured 
of his support ; and his support will 
only be given as long as their measures 
are shaped in accordance with his 
views. What these are England al- 
ready knows, and Ireland alas! feels. 
As far as ministers dare to do the deed, 
the church is already sacrificed, and 
the minister has professed his readiness 
to act upon a principle which will soon 
be universally understood, as amounting 
in spirit to a prohibition of the most 
enlightened form of Christianity in the 
British empire. 

The most important of the principles 
involved in Lord John Russell’s sacri- 
legious resolution, has been almost lost 
sight of in the astonishment caused by 
its audacity. A prospective appro- 
priation of an imaginary surplus, which 
may never be realized, and this, too, the 
subject of a resolution which was to 
displace a ministry, and produce a col- 
lision between the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, was certainly sufficient to 
fright any assemblage of honest, sober, 
and well-educated gentlemen“ {rom their 
propriety ;” and we are not surprised 
that the topics lying, as it were, upon 
the surface of the resolution, were those 
which chiefly engaged attention, and 
that the important principle which it 
takes for granted, and which is con- 
tained, as it were, in an elliptical pa- 
renthesis, attracted scarcely any notice 
at all. That principle is this, that “ the 
voluntary system” in religion, is that 
which ought to be adopted. The ap- 
propriation of a surplus implies a right 
to the appropriation of that surplus, and 
this again implies a denial of the right 
of property in the church as a great ec- 
clesiastical corporation. Thus those who 
assented to that resolution assented to 
the principle that the clergy are to be 
considered as functionaries paid by the 
state a “ quantum meruit” considera- 
tion for their services ; and, conse- 
quently, that those by whom they are 
paid are entitled to exercise just the 
same control over them, in altering, 
abridging, or augmenting their number 
or their stipends, as they do over any 
other class of public servants. All this 
was taken for granted in the resolution. 
It was taken for granted that the clergy 
may be regarded as totally divested of 
all corporate or legal right to their pos- 
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sessions; and that what is cailed the 
established relizion should be left 
wholly dependent for its temporal main- 
tenance to what may be judged to be 
its fair claims to national consideration 
in an assembly of which some of the 
most influential members are Joseph 
Hume and Daniel O’Connell. In Lord 
John’s resolution all this is not so much 
as discussed : it is taken for granted! 
We never should question the pro- 
priety of a motion to inquire into the 
tenure by which church property is 
held. On the contrary, it would give 
us pleasure to witness the display of le- 
gal ingenuity to which such a motion 
would give rise. We have frequently 
considered the subject ourselves, and 
have never been able to discover any- 
thing better than the most despicable 
sophism in favour of the position that 
the church did not hold its possessions 
by a title as valid, as ancient, and as 
imprescriptible as that by which any 
lay proprietor lays claim to the inherit- 
ance of his ancestors. Lord John Rus- 
sell knew very well that the friends of 
the church relied on such a title. But 
the discussion of it would have been 
inconvenient: it would, in all probabi- 
lity, have given rise to some allusion to 
the title by which his noble brother 
holds some of his great estates. Woburn 
Abbey would have been in point; and 
the discussion was therefore avoided. 
It was deemed by the noble mover and 
his honourable supporters far better to 
move a resolution which pledges the 
House of Commons to an act by which 
the rights of the church are practically 
disaffirmed, and the clergy are virtually 
divested of their property, before even 
a word is breathed which could inti- 
mate to them that it was in danger! 
Suppose a similar resolution moved 
with r. spect to the property of the cor- 
poration of Liverpool, how great would 
be the outcry to which it would give 
rise! And yet, as it stands, it is in 
principle even more moustrous, for the 
spoliation to which it must lead will be 
altogether as flazitious, and the victims 
are more exposed and more helpless. 
Since England was a nation, was it ever 
before presumed that parliament pos- 
sessed anything more than a right of 
guardianship over the possessions of the 
chureh ; a right which might extend to 
regulation and distribution, but which 
did not extend to use or dominion ? 
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How stands the case now, as far as the 
vote of the House of Commons goes ? 
That the trustees may become appro- 
priators, and divest of their property 
the rightful owners ? Such is, in sub- 
stance, the import of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s resolution. Well might Mr. 
O'Connell say the immediate gain from 
it may be small, but THE PRINCIPLE IS 
LARGE. ‘Truly it is: it is large enough 
to annihilate one branch of the united 
chureh, and to undermine the other. 
The Irish church is no longer an inde- 
pendent body, subsisting on its own 
funds, the integrity of which is guaran- 
teed by the same laws which protect 
all other property. ‘The very instant 
this resolution passes into a law, it will 
become a dependent body, subsisting 
upon a parliamentary grant, and liable 
to all the uncertainty and to all the in- 
security which may be expected from 
the deliberations of an assembly, al- 
ready containing a majority who are 
hostile to its very existence. Such is 
the import of Lord John Russell’s re- 
solution, upon which the premier has 
avowed his intention to act. He stated, 
indeed, in the same breath, that he en- 
tered into no engagements with Mr. 
O'Connell. No, truly, because he did 
not wait to be asked to enter into any 
such engagement. He complied with 
the wishes of the demagogue by antici- 
pation. 

We have said that there is some- 
thing even more monstrous in this ap- 
propriation of church property than in 
the appropriation of the property of any 
other corporation. We will state our 
reasons for so thinking. In the first 
place, churchmen are inadmissible to 
sit or vote in parliament, as the law at 
present stands ; and their rights were, 
therefore, assailed in an assembly where 
it was impossible that they should be 
present to defend them. Lord John 
Russell’s resolution involved profes- 
sional considerations, which it rarely 
happens that any but professional men 
are fully qualified to discuss; and al- 
though we rejoice in being able to state 
that the cause of the church was power- 
fully supported by many of its lay 
friends, and that all that was valuable 
or cogent in argument was with the 
minority, yet we are well persuaded that 
the real character of the proposal wou!d 
have been more completely exposed, 
had individuals, whom we could name, 
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of the clerical body, been present to 
explain it in all its bearings. It will, at 
least, be allowed to be a great hard- 
ship that a question involving their 
dearest rights should be definitively 
decided in an assembly from which they 
are excluded. 

In the next place, the clergy are 
prohibited by law from acquiring any 
property, either by trade, agriculture, 
or commercial avocations, or from en- 
tering into any other profession. They 
must depend solely upon the provision 
which was made for them in the church; 
and if they do not inherit some private 
property, the funds for their mainte- 
nance must proceed altogether from 
ecclesiastical endowments. Confiscate 
these, and what is to become of them ? 
Their condition is more deplorable than 
that of actual paupers. Let the pro- 
perty of the corporation of Liverpool 
be confiscated, and every individual 
connected with it still has his peculiar 
trade or calling upon which to rely. He 
is not trammelled by professional obli- 
gations which tie up his hands from 
working for his daily bread. He is not 
disqualified by law from entering into 
any other profession in which, by the 
fair exercise of his talents, he may still 
procure a subsistence. But the unpro- 
tected churchman can neither be a 
banker, nor a merchant, nor a trades- 
man, nor a physician, nor a lawyer ; 
and if he is suffered to exist at all, he 
must be dependent for his existence 
upon a species of state alms, to be doled 
at the treasury, out of the proceeds 
of those possessions, to which his title, 
as a matter of right, was as good, and 
ought to have been held as sacred, as 
that of any other proprietor to any other 
property in the kingdom. To deal thus 
with the clergy, and still to contemplate 
the possibility of their existence as a 
useful professional body, would be the 
most miserable folly: it would be a spe- 
cies of folly with which those who have 
shown, in other respects, so much of 
“the wisdom of the serpent,” should 
not be lightly charged ; and, therefore, 
the only fair conclusion is, that the 
framers of Lord John Russell’s resolu- 
tion contemplate nothing less than the 
gradual extinction of the clergy of the 
church of Ireland. 

It is our belief that a considerable 
majority of the supporters of this reso- 
lution did not understand its import. So 
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much was said about a sinecure clergy; 
so much was said about the dispropor- 
tion between duty and remuneration in 
the different parishes in Ireland; so 
much was said about the injustice of 
making people professing one religion 
contribute to the maintenance of the 
pastors of another, that the real charac- 
ter of the resolution was never brought 
fully into view; and honourable gentle- 
men were deceived into the act of 
voting away property, when they mere- 
ly thought that they were remedying 
abuses. Anomalies were stated; defects 
and incongtuities were exposed; and 
these were made the pretext of a spe- 
cies of interference with vested rights, 
which will, undoubtedly, obviate the 
anomalies, and remedy the defects and 
the incongruities, but in much the same 
way that the foolish farmer banished 
rats from his corn, namely, by setting 
Jire to the stack. Such is the principle 
of amelioration and improvement which 
has been applied to the church of Ire- 
land. That all this was intended by the 
secret contrivers of this fraudulent pro- 
cedure, we very well know. With them 
it has been boldly proclaimed, that “ the 
existence” of the church of Ireland is 
“its crime /” and it could not, therefore, 
be expected that their measures for its 
reform should have any other view than 
its extinction. But that such was not 
the intention of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons we be- 
lieve; and we are altogether certain 
that such is not the intention of the 
people of England. Our hopes, there- 
fore, predominate over our fears. The 
sacrilegious resolution has not as yet 
passed into a legislative act. The na- 
tional guilt which it involves has not as 
yet been actually incurred, and, by the 
awakening good sense and the improv- 
ing convictions of the people, it may 
yet be averted. 

The principal mischief which the re- 
solution has as yet done is to the fac- 
tion by whom it was concocted. It has 
unmasked them to the eyes of the peo- 
ple of England: it has made it per- 
fectly plain that, for personal and selfish 
objects, they were not only resolved to 
embarrass his Majesty’s ministers, but 
were ready even to compromise the na- 
tional honour, and to play a game by 
which the only principle upon which a 
national church establishment can se- 
curely rest has been abandoned. All 
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this the base Whigs have done. All 
this is now clear to demonstration. 
Even those who run may read it. The 
Irish church was the object of attack. 
The abuses of that church were the 
pretext for the attack. The Iagos in 
the house were able to prevail upon the 
Roderigos to believe that they were 
contributing to uphold and to improve 
the establishment, when they were doing 
the very thing which must insure its 
annihilation. The dupes will find out 
this by-and-by ; or if they don't, their 
constituents will, and everything may 
yet be remedied by a timely dissolution. 

It will not be forgotten that the reso- 
Jution which Lord John Russell com- 
bined with the repealers and radicals 
to force upon the ministers on the late 
occasion was the very resolution which 
he and his colleagues so carefully es- 
chewed when they were in office last 
year; and that the very ground upon 
which they avoided it was, that the 
house did not possess sufficient infor- 
mation. 

It will not be forgotten that, for the 
purpose of obtaining this information, a 
commission had issued; and that that 
commission had not completed their 
report; and that the resolution was 
pressed upon the house in the absence 
of that information, which was declared 
to be necessary, and for the want of 
which it had been postponed the year 
before. 

It will not be forgotten that this re- 
solution was brought forward in order 
that his Majesty’s ministers might be 
disabled from introducing any measure 
for the relief of the afflicted clergy in 
Ireland, and that at a moment when 
tithe resistance had proceeded to such 
a height, that, in numberless instances, 
they were in a state of the most de- 
plorable misery and destitution. 

It will not be forgotten that the 
abuses alleged against the Irish branch 
of the established church were all in 
process of being corrected ; that many 
of them were corrected; and that mea- 
sures were about to be taken by his 
Majesty’s‘ministers, by which in future 
they must be prevented. 

It will not be forgotten that the 
house had no positive information re- 
specting the precise condition of popery, 
at the time when they were called upon 
to reduce the funds and to circumscribe 
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the influence of the established church. 
No disposition was evinced by Lord 
John Russell and his partizans to in- 
quire whether it was stationary, retro- 
grade, or advancing; although that 
should surely have formed one of the 
elements of any calculations respecting 
the expediency of countenancing or 
discountenancing the labours of the re- 
formed clergy. 

The fact is, that the church had been 
universally making way. Upon inquiry, 
it would have been found that there is 
no part of the country in which it was 
not gaining ground. It is also a fact, 
that never was there a time when the 
overthrow of popery might be more 
naturally looked for. The more re- 
posers laity were becoming ashamed 
of the conduct of the priests, and even 
the humbler classes were beginning to 
tire of their extortions. Let any one 
read Mr. Croly’s pamphlet, and say 
whether these two facts are not proved 
beyond the possibility of dispute. And 
yet this is the very time which Lord 
John Russell chooses to arrest the one 
church in its career of usefulness, and 
to encourage the other in its system of 
delusion ; to deprive the one of its pro- 
perty, at the very time when that pro- 
perty was most likely to be available 
for the purposes for which it was be- 
stowed, and to hold out to the other 
the prospect of a reversion of that pro- 
perty, at the very time when even its 
own partizaus were beginning to be 
scandalised by its abominations. 

All these things will, assuredly, not 
be forgotten by the reflecting and reli- 
gious people of England, when they 
come, by and by, to exercise their con- 
stitutional privileges of sending mem- 
bers to parliament. They will ask 
those who voted in the majority that 
turned out the late ministers, why it 
was that they assented to the principle 
of sacrilege implied in Lord John Rus- 
sell’s resolution ; why they assented to 
a principle which must rout a great 
ecclesiastical corporation of its rightful 
possessions, and thus not only accom- 
plish a great injustice, but render every 
other species of property insecure ? 
They will ask them dives this was 
the time when the minds of men can 
be safely familiarised to the violation 
of solemn engagements ; and whether 
there ever was an engagement more 
solemn than that by which the rights, 
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the privileges, and the property of the 
Irish church were guaranteed in the 
act of legislative union? They will 
ask them why it was that they did not 
wait for the necessary information, be- 
fore they proceeded to a legislative act 
which that information might prove 
superfluous ; and how it was that that 
which was deemed inexpedient last 
year, was, this year, in precisely the 
same circumstances, deemed expedient 
and even indispensible? They will 
ask them whether the sufferings of the 
Irish clergy were not entitled to some 
consideration; whether the system of 
proscription, robbery, and murder, to 
which they have been exposed, was 
not one for which some remedy should 
be devised ; and whether common 
humanity should not have prevented 
them from embarrassing ministers, until 
something was done for their relief 
and protection? Before the present 
parliament is dissolved something will, 
no doubt, occur to show the real 
nature of that connection which has 
now been formed between Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the ministers. He is not a man 
to feel himself the prop of a tottering 
ministry, and to forego his price. He 
has been hired, and he must be paid, 
or Lord Melbourne must abandon his 
position as the head of the adminis- 
tration. And pertinent questions re- 
specting the character of the compact, 
by which the services of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his party have been secured, 
will, no doubt, be put by those to 
whom England’s interests and Eng- 
land’s honour are still dear, and by 
whom that compact will be felt as the 
forerunner of national ruin, and the 
extreme of national humiliation. 

Yes! A timely dissolution will 
right everything. The people are in 
their right mind. Their wisdom and 
their virtue will yet arrest the head- 
long career of a destructive adminis- 
tration. They only require to be in- 
formed and aroused. Even in those 
places where the present ministers 
relied most strongly upon a feeling in 
their favour, namely, the places con- 
taining the constituencies of the indi- 
viduals who have recently accepted 
office, and who have been re-elected, it 
was found necessary to misrepresent 
the purport of Lord John Russell’s 
resolution, and to make the most gra- 
tuitous assertions respecting the Irish 
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church, before the success of the minis- 
terial candidates could be secured. 
Let us do as much to undeceive the 
jw ar of England, as our enemies 
ave done to deceive them, and all 
will yet be well. Let us be as active 
in propagating right notions as others 
have been in propagating wrong ones, 
and the country will yet be saved. 
Let us take care to remedy the igno- 
rance, and we shall have little to ap- 
prehend from the malice of the British 
nation. They are a noble people, full 
of kindliness and generosity, and un- 
suspicious even to credulity of those 
who profess patriotic intentions. It is 
their very virtues which render them 
liable to be imposed upon by the frau- 
dulent representations of their enemies 
and ours. And it were base and cri- 
minal in us not to take the obvious 
means of undeceiving them respecting 
matters of such awful concern, and 
involving interests the most sacred 
and the most momentous. 

We must, therefore, be up and 
doing, if we would yet be saved. 
We must not neglect our own concerns, 
if we would not incur the reproach 
of being self-abandoned. Our friends 
in England must be informed and in- 
structed respecting our precise posi- 
tion, in order to be enabled to do us 
any service. And if we suffer the 
good cause to sink for want of the 
necessary exertion to place it in the true 
point of view, by silencing the calum- 
niators by whom we have been as- 
sailed, how great will be our guilt, or 
how strong must be our infatuation! 
No. This may not be. The most 
timid and the most irresolute of us 
must now stand forward. Those who 
most love retirement, and who most 
shrink from the gales of public life, 
must now shake off the selfish bash- 
fulness, which would withhold them in 
this hour of peril from the service of 
their country. All will now be lost if 
they succumb to the monstrous vil- 
lainy of those by whom our church is 
assailed ; and who, if they succeed in 
this their crusade against the ecclesias- 
tical body, will soon direct their de- 
structive energies against all the here- 
ditary proprietors of the kingdom. 
How can we expect that others should 
be concerned for us, if we be not con- 
cerned for ourselves? How can it be 
denied that we are indifferent to the 
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cause of our church, if we make no 
effort to contradict the flagitious mis- 
statements respecting it which are em- 


ployed for the purpose of influencing 


the electors of England? In such a 
case must we not be considered even 
as parties to such misrepresentations ? 
If, then, we would not disgrace our- 
selves by the desertion of our cause, or 
even be numbered amongst those by 
whom our church has been so falsely 
and so cruelly assailed, we must de- 
pute men from our number who may 
make a just representation of our real 
condition, and be competent to enter 
upon our defence touching those 
things whereof we are accused b 
Mr, O'Connell and Lord John Russell, 
to the truth-loving and high-minded 
people of England. We must leave 
nothing undone by which their minds 
may be disabused of the prejudices 
which they have been taught to enter- 
tain against us. Our case should be 
fully opened up, and amply discussed, 
oak dine invited to state in the 
fullest manner all that they could state 
to our disadvantage. Thus the truth 
would be elicited ; and upon the truth 
alone we might rely for our preserva- 
tion, We write this moment in igno- 
rance of the result of the Devonshire 
election. But it is our firm belief, that 
if the Protestant electors of Devon- 
shire decide adverse to the church of 
Ireland, that decision will be made in 
ignorance of its case; and that if 
that case were set before them as 
fully and efficiently as it has been 
elsewhere, Lord John Russell’s igno- 
minious rejection would be secured. 
But the people of England have a 
duty to perform to themselves. As 
matters stand at present, a majority of 
their representatives are overborne by 
a minority, aided by the radical mem- 
bers from Scotland and from Ireland, 
This appeared in the election of the 
Speaker, in the amendment to the ad- 
dress to the Crown, and upon the 
division upon Lord John Russell’s re- 
solution. Were these questions to be 
decided by the English members, they 
would have been decided aright, and 
Sir Robert Peel's administration would 
have had, all that it wanted, a fair 
trial. But a fair trial was just what 
the Whig-Radical coalition did not 
want to give it, and, accordingly, the 
battering-ram of faction was plied with 
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an industry and a vigour that could 
not be resisted. The gentlemen of 
England saw, with indignation, a 
Scotch Whig placed in the chair of 
the House of Commons, in preference 
to the most accomplished Speaker that 
ever presided over its deliberations. 
They saw an address carried against 
ministers, which amounted to a direct 
attack upon the prerogative of the 
crown; and they saw a principle of 
spoliation, legitimized, as it were, by a 
resolution of the lower house, which 
must, if acted upon, lead to the 
speedy destruction of the established 
church in one country, and to its not 
very remote subversion in the other. 
All this has been accomplished by a 
minority of the English representa- 
tives, aided by the most desperate of 
the faction in Scotland and in Ireland. 
They must, therefore, look to them- 
selves. It is incumbent on them to 
take some steps, by which, as far as in 
them lies, such results may, for the 
future, be prevented. And the only 
constitutional course which they can 
take will be, to attend to the registries 
and to seek a reversal of this order of 
things at the ensuing elections. 

For this purpose, constitutional clubs 
should every where be formed, by 
whom the interests of the country may 
be cared for, and by whom proper 
measures may be taken for diffusing 
the spirit of loyalty amongst the peo- 
ple. Upon the promptitude, the zeal, 
and the discretion with which this is 
done, every thing will depend. The 
people of England are not disaffected 
to their institutions in church and 
state. On the contrary, they love their 
old constitution. Loyalty is a quiet 
and unobtrusive feeling, which does 
not court any public display, and is 
always less conspicuous than it is in- 
fluential. It will not strive nor ery; 
neither does it lift up its voice in the 
streets ; and it would, therefore, be 
ditficult to persuade many of the ex- 
tent to which it prevails, and the 
strength with which it is felt, by num- 
bers who would seem at present alto- 
gether without any warm political pre- 
dilections. But “let good men and 
true” be found, by whom the true po- 
sition of affairs may be explained to 
the little circles who may be drawn 
around them, and we will answer for 
the result. They will, themselves, be 
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astonished at the degree in which 
their sentiments will be responded to 
by those whom they address. They 
will feel as if they had suddenly be- 
come the proprietors of a rich vein of 
constitutional attachment, of the ex- 
istence of which they had been wholly 
unconscious ; a vein of which it may 
be said that the more it is wrought the 
richer it becomes ; and the more 
abundantly it will reward the labours 
of the finder. 

And this, speaking reverently, we 
would say, is one of the providential 
purposes which are intended to be 
answered by the breaking up of the 
late cabinet, and the temporary instal- 
ment in office of that portentous confe- 
deracy to whom the reins of govern- 
ment have been for the present aban- 
doned. Such an event was absolutely 
necessary, in order to teach the people 
of England, that, if they would pre- 
serve their church and king, they have 
nothing to rely upon but themselves. 
No one now conceals from himself, 
that the whole governing power of the 
country is centred in the House of 
Commons. Unless, therefore, the 
composition of that house be im- 
proved, the monarchy cannot survive 
another generation. How is it to be 
improved? It isin vain to look to Ire- 
land for that improvement. The anti- 
Anglican feeling, that leads to a desire 
for a repeal of the union, and the 
popish feeling, which causes a detes- 
tation of the church, are both too 
strong to afford any rational hope, that 
Ireland should send forth any consi- 
derable number of constitutional repre- 
sentatives by whom the designs of the 
destructives might be counteracted. 
The very most that can be expected 
for some time is, that our good men 
should counterbalance our bad. We 
know that by a proper attention to the 
registries, much may, ultimately, be 
accomplished even here ; but at pre- 
sent, and for some time to come, little 
more than we have ventured to state 
can be expected. In Scotland, the 
case is very little different. The 
radical feeling there, as manifested by 
the new ccnstituencies, has proved 
itself more than sufficient to neutralize 
the worth and the wisdom of that 
intellectual people. England, there- 
fore, must look to herself alone for 
the means of deliverance from the 
perils which beset her, and these 
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means must consist in the mul- 
tiplication of those conservative 
members by whom she is represented 
in the imperial parliament. A very 
small addition to their present numbers 
would prevent them from being, by 
any combination of parties, outvoted or 
overpowered. Let due means be em- 
sloyed for that purpose, and they will 
wave a very large accession to their 
numbers. She will rally under her 
standard a party, before whom her 
factious adversaries will hide their di- 
minished heads, and from whom the 
enemies of our institutions in church 
and state will receive such an over- 
throw as may disable them for half a 
century to come, from plotting against 
the stability of the throne and the 
altar, 

But for this purpose combination 
and organization are absolutely indis- 
pensable. What is it that has given 
so much power to our enemies? Their 
political unions and associations, With- 
out them they could do nothing ; with 
them they have been enabled to do all 
but overturn the constitution. We 
must, then, if we would be saved, take 
a leaf out of their book ; we must try 
the virtue of confederacies of loyalty, 
as they have tried the virtue of con- 
federacies of sedition ; and greatly are 
we deceived if our hopes should be 
defeated, when our reliance is upon 
the worth and the honesty of the 
people of England. 

When measures destructive of the 
Irish church are proposed, it would be 
well to consider the very different 
motives which procure for them sup- 
port in England and in Ireland. f; 
the one country they are favoured, as 
far as they receive favor, from an igno- 
rant persuasion that they are intended 
only for the improvement of the 
church; in the other they are sup- 
ported, because it is very well known 
that they must lead to its overthrow. 
In England their advocates are deluded 
into the belief, that the church, as at 
present constituted, is an inefficient, 
expensive incumbrance, which, while it 
is offensive as a political institution, is 
wholly inoperative for purposes of re- 
ligion. This delusive view of the 
matter it is which has reconciled the 
greater number of the English mem- 
bers who voted in the late majority, to 
lend their support to Lord Jobn Rus. 
sell’s resolution. Could they be con. 
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vinced that the church is an effective 
religious institute, and that it cannot 
be fairly said to be burdensome to any 
of the parties from whom the funds 
for its maintenance are derived; but 
that it is, on the contrary, even hu- 
manly considered, rather a benefit than 
a grievance to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ; could English members be 
convinced of this, nothing could induce 
them to become aiders and abettors in 
the project for its extirpation. But 
the case is far different with those Irish 
members who constitute the tail of the 
great agitator. In their eyes the 
church is odious, not from its defects, 
but from its perfections. Its virtues 
are, with them, its vices—and its exist- 
ence is, with them, its crime. Show 
to an Englishman that all its abuses 
are in process of correction, that its 
internal improvement has been con- 
spicuous, and that its efficiency has 
been on the increase for the last 
fifty years ; show him that the impedi- 
ments which have hitherto stood in its 
way, were impediments created chiefly 
by the parties who are adverse to its 
existence, and that if they were now 
removed it would speedily become one 
of the most powerful antagonists to 
popery, and one of the most glorious 
instruments for the exaltation of the 
church of Christ that ever appeared 
in Ireland: show an English member 
this; let statements be made, and 
documents produced, and arguments 
employed by which this may be made 
evident even to demonstration: let 
this be done, and the Englishman will 
be not merely reconciled to the exist- 
ence of our church, but zealous for its 
support, and ready to defend it against 
all its enemies. But precisely the 
same line of reasoning will only serve 
more and more to stir up the wrath of 
the Irish faction against it. Their 
priesthood hate it, because it lets in too 
much light, and because by its contrast 
the deformities of popery appear more 
absurd and odious. They hate it, be- 
cause it serves as a rallying point for 
all who love British connexion, and 
because, as long as it exists, they 
cannot hope to accomplish a repeal of 
the union. Such is the difference of 
motive which prevails in the two 
classes of persons by whose united 
influence our church has been brought 
into so ‘great peril. The Irish agita- 
tors, without the aid of their English 
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and Scotch confreres, would be but a 
contemptible faction, incapable of ac- 
complishing any extensive mischief, or 
of exciting any other feeling than that 
of contempt. It is by their aid, pro- 
cured by the most delusive and flagi- 
tious misrepresentations, that they have 
been so powerful for evil. What, then, 
is our duty ? Boldly and energetically 
to promulgate the truth—to take prompt 
and decisive means that our brethren 
in England should be correctly in- 
formed respecting our affairs—to leave 
nothing undone which may serve to 
correct their errors, remove their igno- 
rance, or dissipate their delusion—to 
show them the real motives of those 
by whose wicked artifices they have 
been drawn into a conspiracy against 
us—to present to them a faithful pic- 
ture of the sufferings and privations 
which we have endured, and the per- 
secution to which we are hourly sub- 
ject, merely because we profess with 
them a common creed, and are zealous 
for the defence of those religious and 
political institutions which they planted 
amongst us—let it be made evident 
that the connexion with England is 
bound up with the existence of our 
church, and that its overthrow must 
be the signal for the extirpation of 
Protestantism in Ireland—let this be 
exhibited to our brethren in England, 
by chosen deputies upon whose discre- 
tion and ability we may rely, and, we 
repeat it, English members dare not 
appear in the livery of the agitator 
when questions affecting the interests, 
and touching the existence of our 
establishment are under discussion in 
the imperial parliament. No; when 
Englishmen oppose us, it may be truly 
said of them that they know not what 
they do. The Irish members know 
well what they do: with them it is 
“no mistake ;” and we will ourselves 
be very little short of consenting par- 
ties to all their measures for our ruin, 
if we remain passive while the foul 
a is going on, and refuse to 
make such a statement of our case as 
may serve to disabuse the minds of the 
honest and reflecting people of England. 

In our particular case our English 
brethren only require correct informa- 
tion to be entirely with us ; something 
more will be requisite to enable them 
to do justice to themselves, and that 
something more we have already 
hinted at when we intimated the ex- 
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pediency of forming political associa- 
tions. They may see how effective 
these have proved in giving force and 
unity to the measures of the radical 
party; and a very little reflection 
should convince them, that for any 
effectual resistance to the levelling 
spirit of the age, they are, on their 
part, perfectly indispensable. 
Resistance to authority, contempt for 
established institutions, a disposition 
to pull down those who are above us 
to our own level—these, unfortunately, 
are all too natural in our present im- 
perfect state ; and the great mischief 
of the reform bill consists in the de- 
gree in which it exposes the establish- 
ments of the country to concussion 
with the passions and the prejudices of 
the people. Now, what is to be our 
protection? Why, that the good and 
the wise should associate for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and encouraging 
each other in the noble resolution of 
making a final stand for the defence of 
their religion and liberties. Respect 
for authority, a regard for established 
institutions, and dispositions to main- 
tain for every class in society its pecu- 
liar rights and privileges—these are 
feelings which, unfortunately at the 
present day, require to be carefully 
cherished and educated, before they 
can be brought to perfection and 
enabled to make any successful stand 
against the opposite impulses of unde- 
fecated humanity. For this purpose 
associations must be formed, by means 
of which, what may be called conserva- 
tories of loyalty may be multiplied 
throughout the Tend, The virtues of 
men may thus be rendered as formi- 
dable for the defence,as their errors 
or their vices have been for the 
destruction of our institutions. B 
means of a confederacy thus formed, 
the monarchy may still be preserved. 
It is worse than idle now to talk of 
neutrality in the great impending civil 
conflict. The man who does not bestir 
himself for, must be considered against 
his country. The constitution, as 
modified by the reform bill, has placed 
the monarchy at the mercy of the 
people; it no longer rests upon the 
basis either of prerogative or influence. 
The former has long ago almost disap- 
peared ; the latter has been so reduced 
as no longer to be available for giving 
steadiness and permanency to the ad- 
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ministration. All, then, that we have 
to rely upon, is the good sense of the 
nation at large; and every care should 
be taken that the nonsense, or the 
worthlessness, or the wickedness of the 
nation may not prevail against it. It 
is our belief, grounded upon a know- 
ledge of the British people, grounded 
upon a careful uel of their history, 
grounded upon an attentive observa- 
tion of their conduct in the most criti- 
cal times, that there is patriotism and 
virtue enough in the country to save 
the country, if we be not wanting to our- 
selves. The British have been a Bible- 
reading and a gospel-hearing people 
for more than three hundred years, 
and it cannot be that they will prove 
themselves totally regardless of that 
venerable system of ecclesiastical re- 
gimen which from generation to gene- 
ration has served to convey to them 
the blessings of a scriptural religion. 
They are lovers of liberty, and there- 
fore they are abhorrers of licentious- 
ness ; and although delusions may be 
extensively propagated by pseudo pa- 
triots, by which much public disturb- 
ance may be created, yet few men are 
now so unread in the history of sur- 
founding nations for the last half 
century as not to be warned against 
that implicit reliance which was for- 
merly reposed in the bold denouncers 
of governments and kings, and by 
which the best interests of the human 
race were sacrificed to the reckless 
spirit of popular ambition. Depend 
upon it, reader, there is in England a 
fund of good sense, a salient well-spring 
of moral, religious and constitutional 
principle, which, if cherished and di- 
rected as it ought to be, will be found 
more than sufficient to take us out of 
all our difficulties. Let our public 
men only have the requisite faith in 
the national virtue, and act like men 
who know the value of the prize for 
which they contend, and the character 
of the enemy with whom the battle is 
to be fought, and they would soon, 
under God, accomplish the national 
salvation. J¢ will be their own fault if 
they do not avail themselves of the 
resources which are abundantly at their 
command, to meet the misrepresenta- 
tions and the calumnies of their oppo- 
nents ; it will be their own fault if the 
registries be not attended to, and if their 
election forces be not duly instructed 
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and organized ; it will be their own 
fault if the press be not employed to 
disseminate right views, as that portion 
of it which is in the hands of their 
adversaries will assuredly be employed 
to disseminate wrong ones ; it will be 
their own fault if clubs be not formed, 
in which the friends of the good cause 
may frequently meet for the purpose 
of cheering and encouraging each 
other in the diffusion of those princi- 
ples and the pursuit of those constitu- 
tional objects, upon the accomplish- 
ment of which will depend the preser- 
vation of all that we love and venerate 
as men and as Christians. We repeat 
it, THERE IS LOYALTY ENOUGH IN THE 
COUNTRY TO SAVE THE COUNTRY, IF 
WE BE BUT FAITHFUL TO OURSELVES ; 
that is,if we only have the same reliance 
upon éruth that our enemies have upon 
falsehood—if we only do half as much 
to uphold, as our enemies have done 
and are doing to pull down our insti- 
tutions. If, on the contrary, we are 
timid, or vacillating, or compromising, 
or halting between two opinions, we 
should at once prepare for the conse- 

uences. The loss will be ours, and 
a crime will be ours, and guilt such 
as we may be fairly charged with, has 
never yet escaped its merited punish- 
ment. The regulated liberties of Eng- 
land will be trampled under foot by a 
maniac democracy. Her laws, her cus- 
toms, her usages, her institutions, her 
religion, will become the sport of the 
fanciful, the prey of the turbulent, and 
the scorn of the godless, All “the 
sweet civilities” of domestic life, all the 
courtesies of society, all the adorn. 
ments of rank, all the dignities of 
station, all the blessings of steady 
rule, all the advantages of order, 
all the security of property, all re- 
spect for hereditary right, every 
thing, in short, which serves to dis- 
criminate a permanent from a temporary 
state of things—a state of things in 
which some adequate provision has 
been made for the progressive ad- 
vancement of the human race, from a 
state of things in which men may be 
said to be living politically “from 
hand to mouth,” and sclicitous only for 
the requirements of the passing hour ; 
all these will be placed at the disposal 
of sciolists, to whom they will be sub- 
jects of political experiments; or of 
revolutionists, from whom a more de- 
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cisive, although scarcely a less merciful, 


procedure may be apprehended. Are 
the virtuous men of England prepared to 
submit to this ? the men who love their 
church and king, while yet they desire 
that the one should be improved and the 
other constitutionally restricted ? Then 
let them bestir themselves in time ; let 
them act with decision and prompti- 
tude, in order to be prepared against 
the coming dangers ; let them be well 
convinced that the struggle now ap- 
proaching will be, with them, the final 
and concluding struggle between a god- 
less anarchy and those glorious liberties 
which have been transmitted to us from 
our ancestors, and which have made 
England the envy and the admiration 
of the world ; let them weigh well the 
responsibility which rests upon them 
to make a due use of those political 
advantages which the constitution has 
placed within their reach for the de- 
fence of the national interests and the 
national honour; let them but act 
faithfully and courageously upon the 
persuasions which these considerations 
are calculated to inspire, and we are 
not amongst those who will then de- 
spair of the national safety. 

And never was a moment more pro- 
pitious for such a design than the 
present. The oath which Roman Ca- 
tholic members took, upon entering 
parliament, for the better security of 
the established church, has been found 
altogether unavailing. Nothing can 
be clearer than the intention of the 
framers of that oath—nothing more 
obvious than its unstrained and natural 
import ; yet the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers have taken it; they have taken, 
as they declare, without mental reser- 
vation, an oath which lays them under 
the most solemn obligation not to use 
the powers or the privileges of which 
the measure of ’29 put them in pos- 
session, for the injury or the disturb- 
ance of the established religion, or for 
the alteration of the settlement of pro- 
perty then established by law; and 
they yet have felt themselves at perfect 
liberty to exert themselves to the 
utmost for the purpose of passing a 
resolution which pledges the House of 
Commons to seize upon the property 
of the Irish church for secular pur- 
poses, and to place that church in cir- 
cumstances which must ensure its 
speedy annihilation. Is this an ob- 
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servance on their part of the conditions 
of the act by which they became enti- 
tled to sit and vote in parliament ?— 
Will Englishmen so consider it ? Will 
those who enjoy the inestimable advan- 
tages of a gospel religion, admit the 
validity of any of those shuffling and 
evasive justifications by which papists 
have reconciled to their consciences 
the taking of this oath, and their 
late parliamentary conduct ? If they 
do they must be a strangely altered 
people. Their moral nature must be 
at ee debased, and that total igno- 
rance of the very nature of vital and 
genuine religion, which is so often ob- 
servable in Roman Catholics, from the 
prevalence of a soul-deadening super- 
stition, must be creeping over their 
minds from the prevalence of radical- 
ism and infidelity. 

What is Mr. Sheil’s defence for the 
part that he has acted ? Why, that 
the oath is ambiguous ; and that at the 
period when the emancipation bill pass- 
ed, it was proposed to add words b 
which its ambiguity might be removed, 
and that these words were reject- 
ed. But he does not deny that they 
were rejected because the framer of 
the oath was of opinion that, as it 
stood, it was not ambiguous, and that 
the proposed words would be merely 
superfluous, and add neither to its 
clearness nor to its obligation. Mr. 
Sheil admits this. He admits that Sir 
Robert Peel thus expressed himself. 
He does not assert, because he could 
not assert, that any other individual 
at that time maintained the opinion 
that it would be unreasonable to bind 
the Roman Catholics from legislating 
upon ecclesiastical subjects, and that 
they should be at full liberty to em- 
ploy their power for the injury or the 
destruction of the church. Upon what, 
then, does he ground his exculpation ? 
Upon this—that we cannot, truly, be sure 
that aLt those who voted on that occa- 
sion in the majority, gave their votes upon 
the grounds stated by the framer of the 
oath—Sir Robert Peel! We cannot, 
he says, be sure of that; we cannot 
take their silence for consent, and there- 
fore, the simple rejection of the words 

toposed by Sir Robert Inglis, is to 

e deemed equivalent to a rejection of 
that interpretation of the oath insisted 
on by its right hon. framer as being 
80 clear and so obvious, as to render 


the explanatory words wholly unneces- 
sary! Was ever special pleading like 
to this ? And how does the honour- 
able member for Tipperary now pro- 
pose to solve the difficulty ? By ap- 
pealing to the present House of Com- 
mons, and calling upon them fora de- 
claratory resolution respecting an act 
of the parliament of twenty-nine! Pray 
how could an appeal ofthat kind satis- 
fy the scruples of the hon. member 

respecting the intentions of a majority 
of the legislature at the period of eman- 
cipation? We believe the majority are 
still alive by whom the oath was then 
enacted. Would Mr. Sheil be willing 
to appealtothem? Would he be will- 
ing to abide by their declaration as to 
their intention when they rejected Sir 
Robert Inglis’s amendment ? If he 
would, the matter might be very easily 
settled, as we are well persuaded that 
all those who are now alive would 
cheerfully bear testimony, that it was 
their full concurrence with the late pre- 
mier, in his interpretation of the oath, 
that alone induced them to dissent 
from those who supposed it might be 
evaded. Suppose a document were 
procured, subscribed by those individu- 
als, expressive of their opinion, would 
Mr. Sheil abide by that? We know 
not. He seems to look another way. 
He seems to think that the honourable 
and high-minded majority who lately 
turned out Sir Robert Peel, would be 
found better judges of the intention of 
the parliament of 1829, than a majori- 
iy of its surviving members. It is upon 
their patriotism and their sagacity that 
he relies for protection against the 
blunders of the blockheads, who did 
not know their own minds, and who 
must, nu doubt, have meant that he and 
his frieuds should be empowered and 
encouraged to assail the established 
church by the very act which seemed to 
be framed for the purpose of protecting 
it against their machinations ! 

It is right, even in the most cursory 
notice of this subject, (which the reader 
will find more fully treated in another 
part of this number,) to state that indi- 
vidual Roman Catholics have been 
found who have honourably protested 
against any such interpretation of this 
oath as would justify them in copying 
the example of those members of their 
persuasion who voted, and indeed con- 
stituted the majority on Lord John 
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Russell’s motion. Eneas Macdonnell’s 
treatise upon it is quite conclusive ; 
andit is rather singular that he should 
select, as confirmatory of that interpre- 
tation of the oath which restricts Ro- 
man Catholics from any legislative 
acts by which the Church might suffer 
injury, either in its property or estab- 
lishment, the very facts to which Mr. 
Sheil refers as justifying the latitudi- 
narian construction whichhe puts upon 
it. The one says the explanatory words 
were rejected, because it was the in- 
tention of the legislature to leave the 
oath ambiguous, or Roman Catholic 
members unrestricted—the other says, 
they were rejected, because the oath 
was, as it stood, so perfectly clear and 
unambiguous, as to render them unne- 
cessary. If the matter were one of 
mere antiquarian interest, Mr. Sheil’s 
view might be plausibly maintained ; 
but when it relates to a transaction of 
recent origin, the parties to which are 
all alive, and the particular individuals 
by whom the oath was framed ready to 
bear the fullest testimony as to the in- 
tention with which they framed it ; 
when we hear them stating that they 
rejected the amendment of Sir Robert 
Inglis, simply because they were con- 
vinced that that intention was so clear, 
that it could not possibly be misunder- 
stood, and the words in which it was 
conveyed so direct and so comprehen- 
sive, that they could not possibly be 
perverted ; when, in defiance of all 
this, we find Mr. Sheil special pleading 
from the words of the oath, against 
that “ plain and literal sense” in which 
the Roman Catholic member must 
swear that he takes it, we can only 
conclude, either that Mr. Sheil is a 
very faithful member of the church of 
Rome, and regards all oaths by which 
the interests of that church might be 
obstructed, not as oaths but perjuries ; 
or that, living so long under the sha- 
dow of a system, from which the light 
of the gospel is shut out, his moral sense 
has been impaired, and he has become 
indifferent to the feeling with which he 
is regarded by all truly religious minds, 
when he appears thus to act in defiance 
of the most solemn obligations. 

But our motive in alluding to the 
subject here is, to point out to our 
Protestant fellow subjects their duty on 
occasions like this. We call upon them 
to load the table of the House of Com- 
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mons with petitions expressing their 
deep concern that the provisions by 
which it was intended to guard the 
church of England against any abuse 
of the privileges of the members of the 
church of Rome, have been found un- 
availing. Let this be their bond of 
union on the present occasion. We 
do not ask of them to give utterance to 
a single word which would impute the 
guilt of perjury to those whose conduct 
certainly appears to us very inconsis- 
tent with their sworn declarations, 
They may have some mode of recon- 
ciling their acts with their oaths, which 
we are not qualified to understand. 
But, be that as it may, it must be clear 
to all honest Protestants, that their 
church is now assailed by individuals 
who only obtained the power of thus 
assailing it by conditioning that they 
never would be found so to do ; that 
there has been either a violation ora 
misunderstanding of their engagement, 
which requires to be corrected or vin- 
dicated; and that to overlook a matter 
of this kind, in which interests, both 
moral and social, so awful and so mo- 
mentous are involved, would almost 
amount to the national sin of legalizing 
perjury by act of parliament. Let, 
therefore, the oath be reconstructed, 
and in whatever sense the parliament 
are desirous that it should be taken, 
let that sense be clearly expressed. If 
it be intended that Roman Catholic 
members should not be bound up not 
to intermeddle in matters relating to 
our church, let that be plainly express- 
ed ; and if it be intended that they 
should be so bound up, let that be de- 
clared in terms which may set the most 
perverting ingenuity at defiance. At 
all events, let us no longer be mocked 
by a form which “ keeps the word of 
sromise to the ear, and breaks it to the 
hope ;” and the only effect of which, 
as it stands at present, is, to delude the 
Protestant into the belief of a protection 
that is not realised ; and to place the 
Roman Catholic in a position in which 
the most unfavourable notions that ever 
were entertained of the demoralizing 
dogmas of his church, must appear to 
be fully justified by his conduct. 

Let petitions to this effect go forth 
from the heart of Britain. Let the uni- 
versal people of England thus take the 
matter up, and we mistake them great- 
ly ifa feeling be not excited which 
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even the;most profligate of their repre- 
sentatives cannot gainsay nor withstand. 
At all events, their own righteous de- 
termination will be manifested, and they 
will stand absolved from the guilt of 
conniving at a most apparently flagi- 
tious disregard of moral obligation. 
We conclude, as we began, with a 
cheerful hope that; all will yet, and 
speedily, be well. Devonshire has 
nobly done its duty, and exemplifies 
the reasonableness of that trust which 
we reposed in the religious feelings of 
the people of England. The means of 
our safety or destruction are nowin their 
hands ; and much may depend on the 
exertions which we ourselves make to 
give them just views respecting the im- 
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portant questions which will come be- 
fore them. Ofthis we may be assured, 
that they will not, knowingly, do us an 
injury ; and that if their conduct should 
be such as we may feel to be injurious 
to us, it will be our own fault. Such 
can be the case only when we neglect 
the proper means of counteracting the 
misrepresentations of our enemies; when 
by our silence we give a kind of consent 
tothe calumnies by which we are as- 
sailed, when we succumb to the male- 
volence of wicked and interested de- 
famers. But let our deputies go forth, 
and let our case be fully heard, and the 
voice of truth must prevail, and our 
cause, which is the cause of righteous- 
ness and justice, must be triumphant. 


LINES ON COWPER’S OAK. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


This sole survivor of a race 

Of giant oaks, where once the wood 
Rung with the battle or the chase, 

In stern and lonely grandeur stood. 


From age to age it slowly spread 

Its gradual boughs to sun and wind ; 
From age to age its noble head 

As slowly wither’d and declined. 


A thousand years are like a day, 

When fled—no longer known than seen ; 
This tree was doomed to pass away, 

And be—as if it ne’er had been. 


But mournful Cowper, wandering nigh, 
For rest beneath its shadow came ; 

When lo! the voice of days gone by 
Ascended from its hollow frame. 


O! that the minstrel had reveal’d, 
The words of those prophetic strains, 
Ere death the eternal mystery seal’d! 
—Yet in his verse the oak remains. 


Renewed in undecaying prime, 
There may it live, beyond the power 
Of storm and earthquake, man and time, 
*Till nature’s conflagration hour. 


Scarborough, September 12, 1814. 
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THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS, 


BY MRS, HEMANS, 


Nobly thy song, O Minstrel ! rush’d to meet 
Th’ Eternal on the pathway of the blast, 
With darkness round him, as a mantle, cast, 
And cherubim to waft his flying seat ; 
Amidst the hills that smoked beneath his feet ; 

, With trumpet-voice thy spirit call’d aloud, 
And bade the trembling rocks His name repeat, ' 
And the bent cedars, and the bursting cloud, | 
But far more gloriously to earth made known | 
By that high strain than by the thunder’s tone, 
The flashing torrents, or the ocean’s roll, 
Jehovah spoke, thro’ thee imbreathing fire, 
Nature’s vast realms for ever to inspire, : 
With the deep worship of a living soul. | 


Dublin, April, 1835. 





MY HOME IS THE HIGHLANDS, 
Tune—“ Paddy 0’ Rafferty.” 


BY ROBERT GILFILLAN, 


My home is the highlands, that home that is dearest, 
Where woods are the darkest, and streamlets the clearest, 
Nor arts of the lowlands with fashions so gaudy, 

The mountains for me, and my dear highland laddie! 

O! there the dun-deer in its wild freedom boundeth, 
And there the shrill pibroch its martial note soundeth ; 

A thousand bright swords to its summons are ready, 

And first ’mong the brave, is my dear highland laddie! 


Our heath-covered mountains are boldest and steepest, 
Our bright-bosomed waters are fairest and deepest ; 
O’er steep rock and streamlet, with foot free and steady, 
As swift as the roe comes my dear highland laddie! 

His eye is as keen as the eagle’s high soaring, 

His soul only yields to his loved maid adoring, 

His heart it is true, and his cheek it is ruddy, 

And kind, kind to me is my dear highland laddie! 


As high as the pine tree that waves on the mountain, 
As pure as the fight stream that flows from the fountain, 
So high is my heart, and as pure and as steady 

The love that I bear to my dear highland laddie ! 
Then welcome the hour, when all fondly returning 
I'll speed o’er the lake like a bird of the morning 
With sails snowy white and streamers so gaud 

To bliss my own home, and my dear highland laddie! 
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By the Author of ** Stories of Waterloo,” “ Wild Sports of the West,” &e. &c. 
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Falstaff—« What is the gross sum that I owe thee?” 
Hostess—“ Marry, ifthou wert an honest man, thyself and the money too,” 


MR. M‘DERMOTT’S 


FiorEnNcE is beautifully situated at the 
foot of the Apennines, and on the 
river Arno, which divides the city into 
unequal parts, connected by four bridges. 
It is about six miles in circumference, 
and has a population of 85,000. 

Florence is a place of considerable 
importance, in both ancient and mo- 
dern history. It was originally colo- 
nised by the Romans, and its founders 
were, as it is believed, Ceesar’s veteran 
soldiers. Like the other Italian cities, 
itwas exposed to the aggressions of 
the barbarians ; was taken by the Lon- 
gobardi; fell into decay, and for years 
remained a mass of ruins. It was 
again restored by Charlemagne, and 
acquired additional celebrity, from be- 
ing the residence of Cosnos and Loren- 
zo di Medici. 

The city is with great justice termed 
the Athens of Italy. Indeed, the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants is apparent to 
every stranger. The men are active 
and employed, the women remarkable 
for beauty and politeness—and of all 
the Italian communities I have ob- 
served, I should pronounce that of Flo- 
rence to be, certainly, the most prospe- 
rous and happy. 

* * . * 

The first objects of interest that we 
visited were the gates of bronze, in the 
ancient temple of St. John, situated 
near the cathedral. The oldest was 
sculptured by Andri Ugolini of Pisa, 
and the others are from the chisel of 
Ghiberti. The subjects are chosen 
from the Old and New Testaments, 
each exhibiting an infinity of figures of 
small but distinct proportions, grouped 
with admirable skill, and executed with 
a beautiful precision, that would re- 
quire the patience of a long life to 
perfect. Michael Angelo, in the ec- 
stasy of his admiration, designated 
these “the gates of Paradise ;” and 
his eulogy, says. Eustace, places them 
beyond the reach of criticism—one of 
thme bears the date of 1330. 

Vou, V. 
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The cathedral or Duomo, is a noble 
building, four hundred and thirty feet 
long, by three hundred and ten in 
width. This church is celebrated for 
being the scene of the assassination of 
Julien di Medici, and of the council of 
Florence, when the Greek Emperor, 
surrounded by the Patriarchs, sat en- 
throned beside the Roman Pontiff and 
his prelates. Four questions had.been 
for a long time agitated between the 
churches, viz.: the use of unleavened 
bread in the communion of Christ's 
body—the nature of purgatory--the 
supremacy of the pope—and the single 
or double precession of the Holy 
Ghost. To ten theological champions 
these momentous inquiries were en- 
trusted; and after a protracted dis- 
putation, that lasted from the 6th of 
July, 1489, to the Ist of the following 
February, all differences were satisfac- 
torily arranged, and the Greek and 
Latin churches united in the bonds of 
friendship. 

In the church of Lorenzo, is the 
marble chapel, enriched with precious 
stones, the mausoleum of the Medici 
family, began nearly 250 years ago, 
and still remaining unfinished. The 
bronze statues of Julien and Lorenzo 
Medici, by Michael Angelo, are splen- 
did efforts of art. This magnificent 
monument conveys a striking lesson of 
the nothingness of humanity. Raised 
to perpetuate a mighty name, its 
founders had passed away, and the 
Medicean line become extinguished 
before the memorial of their greataess 
could be completed ! 

A more bnilliant assemblage of the 
dead will be found iu the church of 
Santa Croce, than in any cemetery of 
classic Italy. Ina tomb, the work of 
his own pupils, the painter, sculptor, 
architect, and man of letters, Michael 
Angelo lies. Here rests Galileo, per- 
secuted for unfolding “the secrets of 
the skies.” A little farther Machiavel 
and Aritian repose. In place of a 
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tomb, the Florentines have substituted 
a picture in honour of their distin- 
guished poet, Dante, and boast of the 
glory of that bright spirit, whom they 
permitted to perish in penury and 
exile. After his death, they sent a 
deputation to Rome, to request that 
his remains, which had been interred 
at Ravenna, might be restored; but 
the pope refused the request, observing 
that “the land that receives the exile 
becomes his native one.” 

The gallery at Florence is the great 
object of the traveller’s admiration, and 
it yields only to the unrivalled col- 
lection in the vatican, ‘lhe paintings 
and statues are very numerous—some 
sadly mutilated, but others in good 
preservation, or apparently so, from 
being very artfully repaired. When 
the French invaded Italy, the finest 
masterpieces were taken from the gal- 
lery, und conveyed for safety to Pa- 


lermo- Among the number, were the 
Venus de Medici, the Faun, the 


Wrestlers, and sixty chef dauvres of 
the arts. Of these, the Venus is the 
most exquisite specimen of sculpture 
in the world. It was found in the 
villa Adriana at Tivoli, wanting the 
right arm, and a part of the left. 
These have been skilfully restored, 
and this beautiful statue appears to be 
as perfect as when it came from the 
artist’s chisel. If this inimitable mar- 
ble be considered to form the standard 
for the female form, short ladies might 
impugn the judgment of Lord Byron, 
in his sweeping denunciation of 
“dumpy women,” for the Venus is 
only four feet eleven and a-half inches 
in height. Among the most admired 
of the other works, the Niobe and head 
of Alexander are held in high estima- 
tion by connaisseurs. 

We left Florence next morning for 
Frisoli, one of the twelve Etrurian 
cities colonized by Sylla—saw the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, and from the con- 
vent of the Franciscans enjoyed a 
magnificent view over half the Val 
d’Arno. Nothing, indeed can be more 
beautiful than the varied objects this 
extensive prospect exhibits—palaces, 
villas, convents, and towns, seated on 
the hills, or sprinkled over the valleys 
orm a splendid panorama. Every 
thing in nature was harmonious, if we 
excepted an insect called the cigula, 
whose hoarse croak, harsher and 
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quicker than the corncrake’s, deafened 
us from every tree. Homer, God 
knows why, compares its noise to 
“the softness of the lily ;” but, for my 
part, more tormenting sounds I never 
listened to. 

We rose early next morning, and 
visited the abbey of Vallombrosa, first 
called Aqua Bella, from the beanty 
and brightness of its stream. The 
abbey stands in ‘he centre of sur- 
rounding hills, and nothing in poetic 
description can equal that, which, in 
Paradise Lost, pictures this solitude— 


** Which crowns with her enclosure green, 
As with a rural mound the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose airy sides 
With thickets grown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied ; and over head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

A sylvan scene; and as the ranks ascend 
Shade over shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.” 


Vollambrosa was founded about the 
middle of the eleventh century, by 
John Gualbetus, a Florentine noble- 
man. It was destroyed by the French, 
but restored in 1817. There are here 
the remains of a library and museum; 
and from the latter, two elephants’ 
sculls, found in the adjacent hills, were 
removed to Paris, It is conjectured 
by the learned, that these remains 
belonged to some of the mighty ani- 
mals attached to the army of Hannibal, 
many of which are reported to have 
perished in the mountains and marshes 
during the fatiguing. inroad of the 
bold Carthaginian. 

We reached Florence in time for 
the opera. The house is large and 
beautiful—the orchestra admirable— 
and the dancing only second to what 
one sees in Paris and London. ‘Torelli 
and Monticini were the first among a 
very superivr corps de ballet. The 
Signora is a beautiful artiste, and I 
thought Monticini both a better figure 
and a better dancer than Paul, whom 
we left delighting the good citizens of 
Paris. 

Today is the fete of Lorenzo. In 
the morning we were enchanted with 
“the miserere,” sung, as it can only be 
sung in Italy; and in the evening 
there were pony races in honour of 
the saint. The horses ran through 
the streets, without riders, to the win- 
ning post at the Duomo. It was late 
when the gay crowds began to dit 
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rse—and we returned to the Aigle 
Now’ to discuss a flask or two of 
“Rhenish,” and talk over the occur- 
rences of the day. 

“You are rather melancholy, Mac- 
dermott.” 

“I am, indeed,” he replied, with a 
heavy sigh. 

“Still brooding over your mis- 
chance, and inly mourning for the 
loss of Lady Mary. But, courage, 
man! Redkead will never mar your 
fortunes a second time; and the sea 
separates you from your too atfec- 
tionate acquaintance,. Mr. Finnegan. 
Shall I tell you how to win a wife ?” 

“] should be much more obliged by 
your telling me how to lose one,” re- 
turned Mr. Macdermott. 

“What!—can it be possible? are 
you Benedict—” 

“The married man ?”»—“ I am—by 
everything connubial!” 

I stared at my disciple. “ You 
puzzle me—not long since you hinted 
that you were defunct ; and now affirm 
that you are far worse off—married !” 

“Dead, I am,” returned Mr. Mac- 
dermott; “if a family, in second 
mourning for my demise, be any proof; 
and I am lawfully married, if the clerk 
of Saint Pancras can rivet the bonds 
of Hymen.” 

“Go on—Mac—I am prepared to 
pity you.” 

“Tam obliged to you—but extract 
another cork—one flask of Rhenish is 
worth your shipload of sympathy.” 
He filled a bumper. “ Come—I may 
as well get rid of an unfortunate con- 
fession—and here goes : 

“When the militia were disem- 
bodied, a number of meritorious sol- 
diers like myself, were permitted to 
exchange the sword for the plough- 
share, and become members of that 
respectable portion of the Connaught 
community, usually designated ‘ walk- 
ing gentlemen.’ My campaign in the 
gallant Galway had unfitted me for 
any honest calling—and now, ‘my oc- 
cupation gone,’ after the hunting sea- 
son ended, I tired of the monotony of 
Kiltycormack, and the ennui of a life 
of idleness heavily oppressed me. My 
father, as a panacea for my complaint, 
recommended farming; my mother 
proposed matrimony; and the do- 
mestic confessor, as in duty bound, 
averred upon his conscience, that there 
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was no cure for a case like mine, but 
‘rum and true religion.” To the use 
of all and every of these remedies, I 
felt disinclined, when the opportune 
arrival of my maternal uncle, Captain 
O’Flagherty, to spend the Easter 
holidays, decided my fate. 

“It was after dinner, and I had 
strolied out into the garden, leaving 
my honored parents their worthy 
guest, and Father Peter Kelly in close 


divan. My father extracted a fresh 
cork, ‘ Dick, he said, addressing 


the gallant captain, ‘I dout know 
what the deuce to do with Frank. 
It's a mortal sin to see a strapping 
fellow like him idling about the stables. 
I offered him the farm of Durneein, 
and to stock it into the bargain—but 
he wont have it, 

“* And I wanted him, said my lady 
mother, ‘to marry Judith O’Brien. He 
can have Judy for theasking; and she has 
two thousand pounds, and that ready.’ 

‘« Two hundred a year when her 
grandfather hops'the twig,’ added the 
commander. 

“« And the devil a soul her uncle has 
to leave a rap to, as every body knows, 
but her own four bones, and Father 
Bradley will leave a churn full of half- 
crowns behind him, quoth the confessor. 

“* And what objection can the boy 
have to the match’? inquired Captain 
O’Flagherty. 

“* He can’t abide poor Judy,’ replied 
my mamma, ‘because she has a turn 
in her left eye. 

“* Nonsense,’ said the captain, ‘let 
him always look at her steadily in the 
right one.’ 

“* The family is objectionable, re- 
joined my sire. ‘Her grandfather 
was a brogue-maker, and her aunt 
went off with a recruiting sergeant.’ 

“Well, you know that Frank would 
have no fancy to claim kindred with Fa- 
ther Bradley; and there’s a prejudice 
against priests’ nieces in general. It will 
never do,’ observed the captain. ‘ But 
I have it ; send’ him to England : he’s 
a tearing looking fellow ; and if he but 
play his cards decently, he'll bring home 
an heiress in half-a-year. Nothing goes 
down there but an Irishman, and the 
more brogue the better.’ 

“ After what is termed in parliamentary 
language ‘an animated debate, it was 
decided that I should proceed directly 
to the British metropolis, put myself in 
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the way of fortune, and conquest was a 
matter of course; while my mother, 
honest gentlewoman, lost half her 
night’s rest in determining which of the 
best bedrooms her daughter-in-law 
should oceupy—the blue or the buff one. 

“On this excellent errand of fortune- 
hunting I bade adieu to home, and 
reached London safely. All was strange 
to me in that 


Mighty mass of brick, and stone, and shipping. 


I took lodgings in a private street near 
Russell-square ; and spent, as fresh ones 
generally do, a whole week in looking 
for and at ‘the lions.’ 

“ Before I had occupied my quarters 
many days, I could not avoid noticing 
the marked attention with which my 
movements were observed by a stout 
gentlewoman, my opposite neighbour, 
I inquired from my hostess who the 
person was under whose survéillance I 
found myself; and learned that she was 
the widow of a tradesman, who had left 
her extremely wealthy, to the great an- 
noyance of his kindred, even to the 
third and fourth generations. ‘They had 
disputed the validity of the will; failed 
in the attempt; incurred the eternal 
displeasure of the dowager ; and lost 
every hope of inheriting a sixpence 
from the irritated relict of the departed 
sugar-boiler. 

“A month passed: no heiress pre- 
sented herself; and all I had to comfort 
me was the increased admiration of my 
fat friend and neighbour, Mrs. Green. 
The Ascot meeting came, and thither, 
of course, I hastened ; for there beauty 
would be found—and to one so deep in 
the arcana of the turf as I, the trip, no 
doubt, would prove profitable as plea- 
sant. The week passed over on which 
I made my debut; and its history shall 
be a brief one. Of my favourites, 
one fell, and the other was hocussed ; 
and on the wind-up, I found myself a 
“ cleaned-out man,” and master of a 
solitary guinea ! 

“Never was an Irish gentleman in 
more uncharitable temper with the 
human race than myself as I crossed 
Russell-square on the way to my own 
domicile. It was evening, and I re- 
marked a young lady issue from a house, 
leading a Blenheim spaniel in a ribbon 
leash. She was scarcely twenty yards 
before me, when a vulgar over-dressed 
feHow accosted her, to her evident an- 
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noyance. The lady quickened her pace, 
and so did her persecutor. He whis- 
be something, and she averted her 
read ; but, with intolerable impudence, 
the fellow seized the ribbon, and took 
possession of the favourite. I burried 
up. The girl, with tears running down 
her pretty face, was vainly remonstrating 
with the scoundrel. I took a shorter 
and more successful method—kicked 
him off the pathway, restored the spa- 
niel to his mistress, and offered my pro- 
tection, which was promptly and grate. 
fully accepted. 

“We traversed several streets, and 
stopped at a handsome residence, which 
the lady informed me was her father’s, 
She thanked me, and bade me good 
evening. A footman admitted her ; the 
door closed ; I lingered for a minute, 
ascertained the number of the house, 
and read upon a brass plate the name 
of * Mr. Selwyn.’ 

“ As I walked home, my head was in 
a whirlwind—one while brooding over 
my losses ; at another dreaming of the 
pretty girl and her dog. I threw my- 
self on the sofa, and commenced castle- 
building, when my reveries were broken 
by the maid, who handed me a sealed 
note. I opened it. For the life of me 
I could not but laugh : it was an invi- 
tation to tea, from Mrs. Green, the 
stout gentlewoman opposite. Should I 
accept it? Pshaw! the thing was too 
ridiculous: she was older than my mo- 
ther. I hesitated: that evening I had 
nothing to do: hang it! it would kill 
care foran hour—I took my hat, crossed 
the street, and found myself in the pre- 
sence of the sugar-boiler’s widow. 

“Mrs. Green was a comely dowager, 
falling rapidly into flesh and years, who, 
no doubt, some twenty summers ago, 
was of that class of viless beauty that 
one so frequently meets within the 
sound of Bow-bell. She was as much 
over-dressed as her drawingroom was 
over-furnished. I was introduced by a 
nee and pretty—looking ootiles 

rusher to the presence ; and, for some 
minutes, I never saw a hostess and her 
guest more grievously embarrassed than 
the widow and myself. 

“IT shall abridge the interview. Mrs. 
Green recovered her self-possession, and 
came at once to business. She had four 
hundred pounds a-year ; 10,0001. in the 
three-per-cents ; ber house was free- 
hold property ; and all was in her own 
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power, to dispose of as she pleased. 
She was a lone woman, God help her! 
her relatives were worthless and undu- 
tiful—she wanted a husband and an 
heir—and the finale was, that her hand 
and fortune were at my disposal. 

“Odds wrinkles!’ here was a con- 
fession! What the devil was I to say 
ordo? Istammered out my thanks ; 
told the old story—not a marrying 
man, but, of course, eternally obliged 
by the preference ; took a polite leave 
of the dowager, and kissed the maid as 
she let me out. When I found myself 
in my own apartments I could not but 
smile at the singularity of the matrimo- 
nial proposition I had received. Here, 
indeed, were a wife and fortune, and 
both unconditionally offered. I fancied 
the astonishment that the production of 
such a consort would create at home : 
I laughed at its gross absurdity; and 
ot before three suns set Mrs. Green 

ad legally become Mrs. Macdermott ! 

“It may be recollected, that, after the 
downfall of Napoleon, the depreciation 
of agricultural produce, occasioned by 
a rapid transition from war to peace, 
tuined multitudes of the Connaught 
landholders and their dependants. The 
local banks stopped payment ; cattle 
fell one hundred per cent ; rents were 
not to be collected ; and thousands of 
farmers, great and small, consequently 
became insolvent. The occurrence was 
unforeseen, and the ruin was sudden as 
unexpected. My father, of course, was 
involved with banks and bankrupts ; 
and before I had an intination of his 
danger, his affairs were on the eve of 
destruction. 

“awoke next morning possessor of a 
guinea, and deeply enamoured with the 
mistress of the pretty Blenheim. Lon- 
don, without supplies, is, as everybody 
admits, a less endurable place than 
purgatory ; though the latter has cer- 
tainly a bad uame. I breakfasted, sat 
down to write a penitential letter, and 
request an immediate remittance. But 
before I had proceeded with my epistle, 
the postman’s knock was heard, and a 
letter, in the well-known handwriting of 
my worthy father, was duly delivered 
by the maid. 

“I broke the seal impatiently. Heaven 
and earth! what a detail of adverse 
fortune that brief despatch contained ! 
Itis needless to particularise ; but unless 


one thousand pounds were immediately 
procured, he, with ample means, must 
7 to the unexpecied pressure, and 
ecome, like hundreds of others, an insol- 
vent. The chief object ofthis communica- 
tion was to desire me to visit a cousin of 
ours, a retired physician. He lived in the 
vicinity of town; was wealthy, childlees, a 
widower, and a man of no expense, and 
consequently he was the likeliest per- 
son, on this distressing emergency, to 
contribute the required loan. 

“ Nor was there any indelicacy on my 
father’s part in applying, in his hour of 
need, to this his opulent kinsman. He 
had been an orphan, and in his struggles 
to advance himself in life, my parents’ 
roof had been his shelter, and for three 
years his purse had borne the expenses 
of college terms, and supplied the 
means of starting successfully in the 
metropolis. 

“ I sent for a post-chaise—left a billet 
from the dowager unopened—drove six 
miles from town—found out my relative 
—told him my business—begged the 
required loan—and offered to join my 
Scher, a tenant for life, in any seeurity 
he would demand. He listened coldly ; 
replied, that through life he had neither 
lent nor borrowed, and that he could 
not be expected now to deviate from 
his general rule. He lied, the scoun- 
drel! But for my father’s assistance he 
never could have obtained a diploma. 
I left him, with a look of scorn and a 
smothered eurse. 

“I reached my lodgings before two, 
and when I had discharged the post- 
boy, was owner of a “splendid shilling.” 
I strode through the room like a ma- 
niac. It was a rascally world after all. 
My kind and noble-hearted father, for 
lack of a miserable thousand, must sink; 
and he, the scoundrel, whose fortunes 
he had founded, had refused that paltry 
sum. J knew my parent’s temper: his 
proud heart would break. What was to 
be done? I flung myself in bitter 
agony upon the sofa, as Mrs. Green's 
maid came a second time, to ask me to 
see her mistress for five minutes. 

“Why need I dwell upon it? My 
father’s difficulties had driven me des- 
perate. I listened calmly to the dowa- 
ger, and told her frankly how I was em- 
barrassed. The interview ended in my 
giving an assurance that I would marry 
her next day, and in her transferring 
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eleven hundred pounds to me; of 
which sum I remitted a thousand to 
Ireland by that night's post. 

“ | redeemed my promise fuithfully— 
wedded a woman whom I could not but 
despise for this last act of most egre- 
gious folly. So improvident—or rather 
I s!«uld say insane—was her conduct, 
that she did not reserve a guinea from 
iny control. The jointure was certainly 
in her own power ; but I could have 
sold out her stock, and left her a second 
Ariadne. 

“'To remain another day in London 
was insupportable. I pleaded indisposi- 
tion ; obtained leave of absence for a 
week to vis.t Cheltenham, and left my 
blooming bride on the evening of the 
same day which made her mine. 

“ Never was man more superlatively 
miserable. I had rescued my father, 
but wrecked my own hopes of happi- 
ness for ever! Still that thought was 
consolatory : I had averted ruin from 
my home, and by sacrificing myself, 
had suved my purents. 

“Twas far too early for the coach. 
Where should I turn my steps to? To 
my own house ?—for I was now abso- 
lute master of a dwelling. No, no: 
any place but that home for me. I 
walked rapidly to the square ; and from 
the same house, the sweet girl whom 
two evenings before I had rescued from 
insult, issued with her favourite, the 
litde Blenheim. 

“TI advanced—God knows why. She 
recognised me, and, with siniles, bade 
me a good evening. With all the art- 
less warmth of a young heart, she 
thanked me again for protecting her— 
told me she had mentioned the occur- 
rence to her father, who regretted that 
she had not permitted him to acknow- 
ledge the obligation in person, She was 
returning from visiting a sick relative ; 
her parent was at home; would I ae- 
company her, and allow her to intro- 
duce me? O God! how deeply every 
word stung me tothe soul. Here was a 
being young, artless, and beautiful. I 
could have loved her, worshipped her, 
But I was bound to one from whom I 
could expect no congenial feelings. I 
was a victim at the altar—an isolated 
and devoted wretch, doomed to see hap- 
piness within his grasp, and, Tantalus- 
like, his heart’s wishes would be refused 
him. 
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“Under some pretext I declined an 
introduction to Mr. Selwyn. To tear 
myself from London was impossible, 
and every evening found me walking 
with my pretty Marriane. I resided 
in a village near town; the week 
elapsed ; | remained perdu, and post- 
poned my return to the Greek ka- 
lends. The sugar-boiler'’s relict was 
not inclined, however, to become a 
consenting party to this arrangement ; 
and on the very day my leave of ab- 
sence had expired, she bundled off in 
the Red Rover for Cheltenham, to 
reclaim her truant lord. 

“Great was her mortification at find- 
ing my name unnoticed in the list of 
fashionables. A rapid search was 
made; it appeared that I had not 
favored Cheltenham with my presence, 
and she set off for town, sadder but 
not wiser than she left it. What was 
to be done? A tender invitation to 
return was inserted in the newspapers, 
and a Bow-street runner employed to 
discover my retreat. 

“It had so happened that one of “the 
finest peasantry on the earth” had 
honored me with a call; accident intro- 
duced him to the dowager ; and Tony 
Magin undertook, for a consideration, 
to restore me to her arms. He averred 
that none could do it but himself; “he 
would know my skin upon a bush, and 
swear to my walk a mile off.” Sure 
enough the scoundrel redeemed his 
pledge—popped upon me during one 
of my eveuing interviews—and having 
stroug suspicions that. a recognition 
would cost him broken bones, Tony 
pradently declined renewing our ac- 
quaintance in the street, but, watching 
me home, reported to the “lady gay” 
the exact spot where her errant consort 
wight be discovered, 

“I, in the innocency of my heart, 
dreamed not of the agreeable surprise 
in preparation, and, wrapped in my 
dressing-gown, was drowning uneasy 
thoughts over a trial for murder in 
The Herald, and between the produc- 
tion of fresh witnesses quietly sipping 
my tea. The door opened—no doubt 
“the maid of all work” with a fresh 
muffiin—a pair of lusty arms enufolded 
me—lI looked up—my bonny bride 
had locked me closely in her embrace! 
Behind, the villain Tony was standing ; 


for, doubtful of the reception his emé 
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ployer would receive, he prudently 
enacted rear-rank man, and kept the 
door ajar, to secure a retreat on the 
first demonstration, on my part, of 
hostilities. 

«I returned a captive ; but the conti- 
guity of my dear Marriane was, I sus- 
pect, the motive that influenced, on my 
part, a passive submission. Alus! [ 
seldom saw her afterwards, as her 
father left London for the Continent. 
During our last walk 1 took leave of 
her, and the secret of both hearts was 
revealed. I loved her, and my passion 
was returned. ‘To confess the story of 
my marriage, was an effort that I had 
neither virtue or resolution to achieve; 
and all Marriane knew, was, that a 
barrier to our happiness existed ; and 
all I promised, that were it removed, I 
should make her mine. 

“To exist in town after she left it was 
impossible ; for, to add to my embar- 
rassineuts, my consort every day be- 
came more tender and troublesome. 
Tony, whose agency in my detection 
I had not yet discovered, was retained 
by my helpmate in the house; and 
wherever I went, the villain followed 
likemy ownshadow. The truth at length 
transpired; I was no longer a free- 
agent, but under a strict espionage, and 
that once known, decided me in the 
course that I adopted. 

“] levanted forthwith, and my adven- 
tures for the next three months would 
fil a volume. I hastened to the 
seaside, and there Tony Magin ap- 
prehended me, I hid myself in the 
retirement of an inland village, and 
the villain discovered me in a fortnight. 
Every place where 1 sought conceal- 
ment, he was sure to blunder on. I 
obtuined a situation as gamekeeper, 
and scarcely had entered on my ser- 
vice when the eternal Tony appeared 
at the next public-house, I joined a 
party of strolling players, and made 
my debut with considerable applause. 
But my cateer was short as brilliant; 
for on the third night, when eloquently 
defending myself before the Venetian 
senate, my wife claimed me from the 
stage-box, and “had her claim allowed.” 
She led me off in triumph ; and as we 
left the barn, a roar of laughter accom- 
panied our retreat; and one of the 
‘grave and reverend signiors’ whom 


} had been just addressing, exclaimed, 


Adieu, brave Moor ! use Desdemona well, 
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“I was almost driven to desperation. 
If I expected to remain concealed in 
England, the assassination of Tony 
would be indispensable ; and, wishing 
to avoid murder, I determined to seek 
shelter in Roscommon as a last hope. 
There it was possible I might remain 
secure ; fur the sugar-boiler’s relict 
was desperately afraid of Whitefeet 
and Ribbonmen. 

“ All this time my marriage was un- 
known to my family, and the thousand 
I had remitted home was believed to 
be a contribution from our worthless 
kinsman, who had refused to advance a 
guinea. Of course I determined to 
keep my own counsel, and not commu- 
nicate the fact, that I had ventured in 
‘love's lottery, and drawn a prize. I 
was joyfully received at Kiltycormack. 
I had done “ the state some service”— 
by timely assistance averted the dan- 
ger that was impending, and enabled 
my father to surmount difficulties and 
maintain his independence, while all 
around were ruined. 

“ A month passed quietly ; no attempt 
at recapture was made; and I began 
to hope that my fat admirer would not 
prove a Penelope, but permit time to 
abate her sorrow, and obliterate the 
image of her absent lord. My father 
spoke occasionally of ‘settling in the 
world; and my mother dropped sly 
hints touching Miss Judy O’Brien. 
She was a greater catch, it would ap- 
pear, than ever; for the priest had 
been gathered to his fathers, after be- 
queathing the produce of his clerical 
exertions to this his favourite niece. 

It was a fine autumnal evening ; 
Captain O’Flagherty had come over to 
shoot partridges, and a few friends 
were invited to do him honor... All, 
save the parson, attended in good 
tine; and he being a late man, it was 
resolved to vote him present. Dinner 
was ordered accordingly, when wheels 
grated over the gravel, announcing 
that the absentee was come. “Step 
out, Frank,” said the Captain ; “ hurry 
the doctor, or he'll take half-an-hour to 
peel in the hall, as he never ventures 
out in the evening without being 
swathed like a mummy.” I obeyed 
the order, opened the door, and found 
myself in the close embraces of a fe- 
male, while a well-remembered voice 
exclaimed triumphantly behind her— 


Arrah! dido’t [ tell ye, mistress dear 
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that if he was over ground I would 
find him for ye ” 

“I was petrified with horror; but 
disengaging myself from my consort’s 
arms, I jumped down the steps; repaid 
Tuny’s exertions in recovering me 
with a flush hit that left him sprawling 
on the ground; rushed madly to the 
stables, leaped upon a visitor's horse, 
that had remained unsaddled, and rode 
off at full speed. 

“1 stopped at an obscure shebeen-house, 
and despatched a courier for Captain 
O'’Flagherty. He came, and from him 
I learned, that the astonishment of my 
parents was only exceeded by the 
anxiety of my wife. I told him my 
hapless story, enumerated my various 
efforts at escape, and confessed that 
concealment within the four seas of 
Britain was impracticable if Tony re- 
mained unhanged. The captain agreed 
with me, and we sat in judgment upon 
Mr. Magin. “It can be easily ma- 
naged,” said my adviser ; “it is only to 
pass the villain for a_ bailiff, and, as a 
matter of course, the tenants will anni- 
hilate him on the spot. But I have a 
simpler scheme for your deliverance. 
You shall leave the kingdom, while 
we spread a report of your death, and 
thus enable the old gentlewoman to 
replace you if she pleases.” It was 
agreed to. The commander replenish- 
ed my purse, smuggled out my port- 
manteau, extricated me from pursuit by 
a forced march over the mountains; 
and after a safe and rapid journey I 
reached Paris undiscovered, leaving 
Tony at fault, and my wife incon- 
solable. 

“But Captain O’Flagherty was not 
contented with present success, and 
wisely decided, that from such ardent 
attachment as the sugar-boiler’s widow’s 
there was no safety but in the grave. 
My hat and clothes were, over night, 
Jeft upon the bank of the river, found 
there next morning, and announced the 
melancholy certainty of my having 
come to an untimely end. Deep was 
the general distress, and great the ex- 
ertions of the peasantry to find the 
corpse, and lay me in the resting-place 
of my forefathers. But their efforts 
were ineffectual, although for miles the 
river was dragged and the ground turned 
up. No corpse could be discovered, 
and it was decided therefore that I had 
been inhumanly murdered, and the 
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body thrown into a limekiln, which 
happened to be contiguous to the spot 
where my garments had been found, 
Suspicion lighted on a_ travelling 
peddler; he was apprehended, in- 
dicted capitally, and so much was [ 
regretted, that, out of compliment to 
my memory, although there was not a 
particle of evidence to criminate him, 
the jury determined to find him guilty; 
and but for the interference of the 
judge, the dealer in hardware would 
have “spoiled a market” and orna- 
mented a dissecting-room. 


“You know my story now. I have only 
to add, that my wife is erecting a tomb- 
stone to my memory, and that the obitu- 
ary notices in the hewspapers were nu- 
merous and flattering. Hitherto | 
have remained undiscovered. Captain 
O’Flagherty sends me the supplies, 
and I expect to find a letter from him 
waiting for me in Rome. I may as 
well tell all. Marriane was the magnet 
that brought me here. You have seen 
her, and may, before many days pass, 
have that pleasure again? Heigh ho! 
Why the devil do you keep the bottle 
there? Don’t you perceive how much 
that confession has overcome me ?” 

I could not, when we separated, but 
ponder on the madecap’s history; and 
when I did sleep, dreamed that Tony 
had discovered us in the capitol, and 
the disconsolate bride had memorialized 
his Holiness the Pope for the restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights. 

We left for Rome next morning— 
slept at Arizzo—left Cortona on the left 
—and crossing the mountain of Spe- 
lonca, halted on the shores of lake 
Perugia, olim Thrasimene, 

The adjacent plain is full of classic 
recollections. Here was the battle-field, 
on which Hannibal defeated the Ro- 
mans under Flaminius, with tremen- 
dous slaughter. The consul himself 
fell, and the blood of ten thousand 
Romans coloured the waters of the 
“ Sanguinetto,” as the mountain’s stream 
was appropriately called. 

The plain on which the battle was 
decided is small, stretching between 
the lake and the heights of Gualandra. 
Two rivulets descend from the hills 
and lose their waters in Thrasimene. 
One divides the Papal from the Tuscan 
territories ; the other (the Sanguinetto,) 
bounds the scene of bloodshed. On 
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the heights upon the left, the ruins of a 
tower are poiuted out by the peasantry 
as being the place from which the 
Carthaginian general directed the 
movements of his troops, and witnessed 
the slaughter of his enemies. Of the 
locale of the battle there never has 
been a doubt; and had there been 
any, the immense quantities of human 
and animal bones disinterred at various 
times, would have sufficiently denoted 
the scene of “a foughten field.” 

We crossed the Tiber soon after 
leaving Thasimene, and travelled the 
valley of Perugia, esteemed the richest 
in Italy. Passing through several 

retty hamlets, and a rich landscape 
interspersed with several interesting 
remnants of antiquity, we stopped for 


THE MAD 


In the month of May, 18—, a Captain 
Whelpdale came to reside at the village 
of Neeraton for a few weeks. He was 
on sick leave from his regiment, and 
was now recovering his health by 
wading six or eight hours a day up to 
the middle in the river with his angling 
rod, and by occasionally accompanying 
the hunting parties among the bills in 
the toilsome chase of the fox. His 
dress and his manners were equally 
peculiar. His fishing dress consisted 
of a high fox-skin Tartan cap, an upper 
garment which reached from his neck 
to his knees made of seal-skin, and 
worn below in the form of a short pet- 
ticoat or kilt, close woven drawers, and 
long boots made of undressed leather. 
His hunting accoutrements appeared 
equally singular, They consisted of a 
close skull-cap of fur, a light linen kilt, 
a short jacket, Tartan hose and shoes, 
a spiked stick, to assist him in ascend- 
ing the mountains, and a small horn, to 
gather together the hounds, or make 
himself be heard by his companions, if 
he happened to be lost among the 
wild hills. He smoked a hookah, and 
drove a team of dogs in a lighi car- 
riage, in which he has frequently gone 
to the market town, eight miles distant, 
and back again, in little more than an 
hour. He sometimes Jay for hours 
together under the shadow of the old 
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dinner at Spoletto, where Hannibal 
was repulsed after the battle of Thrasi- 
mene ; at least so says an inscription 
on one-of the gates. 

The aqueduct across a deep dell— 
the ruins of an amphitheatre—a temple 
of Diana now converted into a church 
—and the beautiful waterfall, the 
“ Caduta del Marmora,” formed by the 
Volino precipitating its stream from a 
ledge 400 feet high, into the river Var, 
occupied us next day. Resuming our 
route, we passed Narni and its magnifi- 
cent aqueduct; and leaving the Via 
Flaminia, took the road by Nessi 
Mount Rosi and Baccano ; and without 
any interruption from brigands or 
breaks-down, reached “the immortal 
city” safe in purse and person. 
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castle walls, gazing listlessly on the 
dark eddies of the stream, and some- 
times setting off with a leathern bag, a 
hammer and some victuals, would 
remain two or three days and nights 
among the mountains, showing only to 
his landlady, when he returned, a few 
worthless pieces of stone, which he 
spoke of in an unknown tongue and 
seemed to think of immense value. 
He was accordingly considered, by 
the inhabitants of the village, to be 
deranged, and in fact went commonly 
by the name of the mad officer. I 
frequently met him in my rides about 
the adjacent country, and soon dis- 
covered him to be, in spite of his ec- 
centricities, a man of learning and 
science. He was particularly devoted 
to the study of natural history, and it 
was from his mineralogical and bota- 
nical excursions among the hills, having 
been seen by the shepherds hammer- 
ing at rocks and adjusting plants in 
his herbarium; that he had chiefly ac- 
_ the character of a madman. 

e laughed heartily at the opinion 
which had been formed of him, and 
seemed to enjoy greatly the awe which 
his presence created among the pea- 
sants. The groups of children were 
hushed as he passed them, and then 
when he was distant twenty or thirty 
yards, they would set up a cry—* Eh 
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Lord: sce till him wi’ his bare shanks : 
Tam, Rob, Sandy, Doddin, see till the 
mad officer's shanks :” and Cuptain 
Whelpdale used good-humouredly to 
turn and fling them a handful of hall- 
pence, which he curried for this precise 
purpose. ‘The care, however, with 
which he cultivated this opinion of his 
madness among the villagers, proved 
mischievous to him in the end. He 
had letters of introduction to the vicar, 
Laird White, and others of the neigh- 
bouring gentry--and at their tables I 
frequently met him. His manners 
even “over the mahogany” were ec- 
centric, but perfectly polite, and his 
wit and humour were unbounded. 
However his wit and humour, and yet 
more his learning were lost upon the 
vicar and the laird, who had become 
influenced by the general opinion. 
He, himself, quickly perceived this, 
and instead of resenting it, as most 
men would have done, he did all in 
his power to strengthen them in their 
belief. They came tothe decision, there- 
fore, that he was certainly cracked, 
but that he was one of those harmless 
maniacs who get through the world 
pretty nearly as well as people of 
sounder intellects. I strove to con- 
vince them of their error, but the 
vicar only shook his head and sighed, 
and the laird declared that “I could 
not drive the idea out of his head, 
though I were to bray it in my mortar.” 
As I am but a poor country practi- 
tioner in the science of medicine, and 
as the laird is one of my best patients, 
I told him with humility that it would 
be absurd in me to attempt to drive 
anything out of his head, and so bowed 
and withdrew. 

Matters were in this state when the 
laird, giving a large entertainment to 
the neighbouring gentry, invited, as a 
matter of course, Captain Whelpdale 
to join the party. I also was asked, 
and fortunate would it have been for 
the captain if I had been able to 
attend, but I happened to be engaged 
in a tedious midwifery case — the 
homunculus, the first-born son of a 
sturdy young shepherd, not being 
so willing to come into this world 
of woe, as my impatience would have 
wished. During the hours, then, 
which I was condemned to spend in 
drowsy conversation with the hand- 
maids of Lucina, that is, the old women 
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who commonly are to be met with on 
such interesting occasions, the following 
circumstances occurred at Neeraton : 

The odd character of Captain Whelp. 
dale had flown far and wide through 
the country, and the whole of Laird 
White's friends were consequently on 
the qui vive to note the conduct of the 
“mad officer.” When, therefore, a 
mild gentlemanly looking man entered 
the room and was announced as the 
captain, the assembled guests, and the 
ladies in particular, were somewhat 
disappoiuted. They watched him 
narrowly during dinner, but perceiy- 
ing nothing outré in his manner, they 
were constrained to depart to the 
drawing-room, each casting a doubtful 
glance at the captain who held the 
door open for their exit. 

Immediately Whelpdale sat down, 
there took place a sensible change in 
his manner. He perceived perfectly 
the opinion entertained of him by his 
present companions, and he determined 
to avail himself of it to the utmost in 
making mirth. He bumpered, toasted, 
speechified, and told droll stories till 
the jovial guests came to the resolu- 
tion, that if he was a madman he was 
at least the most companionable and 
merry one they had ever heard of. 
Curiosity, doubt, and ceremony were 
presently drowned in the good liquor; 
and at last a country gentleman, slap- 
ping Whelpdale on the back, de- 
clared he was a noble fellow and no 
more mad than himself. The captain 
saw that the time was come for giving 
the coup de grace to his joke; he rose 
with a serious face and addressed his 
friends: “Gentlemen, all men are 
more or less mad. Swift says, that 
‘Party is the madness of many, for the 
gain of a few.’ The present party is 
very different from Swift’s. It is the 
madness of the laird for the gain of his 


guests. I mysclf am very particularly 
mad. I see you are surprised, but 


believe me, on the honour of a gentle- 
man, that I am indubitably insane. 
Nor so long as I destroy neither life 
nor property, and feel enjoyment in 
my madness, do 1 see why I should 
conceal or be ashamed of it. On the 
contrary, gentlemen, I rejoice and 
exult in being deranged. It lifts me 
from earth and its dull realities; it 
links me with the gods—Fizz! Love 
is an ‘amabilis insania,’ an amiable 
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madness ; avarice is a fiendish one ; am- 
bition is neither. There is your me- 
lancholy madness, your violent mad- 
ness, your idiotic maduess, your—but 
why particularize ? we are gentlemen 
mad by inheritance, by _birthright— 
congenitally, I may say, insane. But 
nevertheless, let us behave like mad- 
men of discretion, like sensible maniacs. 
The few sane people in the world have 
been shut up in Bedlam, and justly so; 
for can there be any aphorism more 
fit to be followed than the ‘greatest 
happiness, or madness, of the greatest 
number.’ ‘The atmosphere of this earth 
is a species of ergane, which inebriates 
those who swallow it. A pipe of port 
is the true cirrha, whence issue ora- 
cular responses and a divine rage. We 
are the twelve frantic priests of Mars. 
Whizz! Now for asong— 


* How blest are beggar lasses, 
Who never toil for treasure, 
Who know no care but how to share 
Each day succeeding pleasure! 
Drink away, let’s be gay, 
Beggars still with bliss abound, 
Mirth and joy ne’er can cloy 
Whilst the sparkling glass goes round.” 


Chorus, gentlemen, ‘drink away, &c.’” 
But here it appears, that the captain, 
fairly overcome by the stupid stare of 
terrified bewilderment that sat upon 
the features of his companions, burst 
into a laugh so loud, so long, so fiend- 
ish, that every one sprang from his 
chair and rushed out of the room, 
jostling three or four abreast in the 
passage. For half a minute they heard 
the same fierce cachinnation, when all 
ut once it ceased, and an awful silence 
succeeded. Among the guests, was a 
gentleman, who, after having spent 
three or four years in lounging about 
the college at Edinburgh, and being 
rejected at his examination there, had 
purchased the degree of M.D. from 
St. Andrews, and now resided on his 
patrimony, enjoying the title of Doctor 
Clodpit. He gave his opinion that a 
few sturdy labourers should instantly 
be procured, and Captain Whelpdale 
confined until his friends should be 
apprised of his unhappy situation. 
While the doctor was expounding the 
case, and the half fuddled guests were 
listening with faces of drunken saga- 
city, and the ladies were crying 
“deat me! what a pity’—“ such a fine 
man” — “strait waistcoat” — “ shock- 
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ing circumstance,” &c.—the sound of 
footsteps were suddenly heard coming 
from the dining room, and presently 
the dreaded individual entered. A 
horrible change had taken place in his 
features, and any doubts which might 
have been entertained respecting his 
insanity, were instantly, on his appear- 
ance, dispelled. The upper part of 
his face was writhing as if from agony, 
the tears were rolling from his blood- 
shot eyes, and his under jaw seemed 
pinned to his breast. His mouth, 
from which the saliva, or foam, as the 
spectators called it, ran profusely, stood 
hideously agape ; he puinted towards it 
as he entered, and uttered some strange 
sounds that can only be expressed by 
such a combination of letters as “aw, 
aw, yaw, yaw, yaw, errch.” ‘The ladies 
fled, screaming, from the apartment, and 
the gentlemen ‘sconsed themselves be- 
hind tables, sofas, and _fire-screens. 
Some of them secured the fire-irons, 
Doctor Clodpit armed himself with a 
music stool, while he kept his eye in- 
tently fixed on that of the captain, 
after the approved manner of mad 
doctors. 
The reader will perceive the humour 
of the following circumstances, which 
yositively occurred as related, when he 
1s apprised that the captain, in his vio- 
lent laughter, had dislocated his jaw ; 
and, unable to acquaint his friends | .h 
the nature of the accident which “''d 
befallen him, was compelled to suffer the - 
treatment they inflicted on him. The 
patient then did not seem the least af- 
fected by the doctor’s piercing glance, 
which he met with one of unknown, 
though apparently deep meaning, as, ap- 
proaching the physician, with histhumbs 
thrust into the corners of his mouth, he 
continued his uncouth cry of “aw, aw, 
yaw!” There was nothing violent in 
the manner of the unhappy man; so 
the doctor, setting a chair, motioned 
him to sit down, which he instantly and 
submissively did, still keeping his hands 
in the corners of his mouth. Clodpit 
nodded to the rest of his companions, 
who, coming round unawares, threw 
themselves upon the captain, and in 
spite of his struggling, hideous cries, and 
the showers of foam that flew from his 
mouth, succeeded in securing him. He 
then whispered awhile with some of his 
confreres, and at length dispatchedone of 
them to my house for astrait jacket. Un- 
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fortunately the order was given in a tone 
sufficiently hig’ for the captain to hear; 
and exerting, suddenly and successfully, 
the whole of his muscular force, he 
flung his captors from him with tremen- 
dous violence, seized the music stool, 
which the doctor had abandoned, and, 
with a terrible howl, leaped through the 
open window, and rushed up the street 
towards his lodgings. Pell-mell his 
companions came after bim: a few la- 
bourers who were loitering about the 
door were pressed into the service ; 
dogs Se children screamed, and 
geese cackled, as the whole posse comi- 
tatus joined in the pursuit ; while the 
infuriated captain, with head bare, eyes 
bursting from their sockets, and foam 
flying from his mouth, fled home- 
wards, brandishing the music stool 
above his head in both hands. Never 
was there such a hubbub in the quiet 
village of Neeraton. To this day “the 
hunt of the mad officer” is the theme 
of a ballad with which the mother 
sings her child to rest. The unfortu- 
nate captain reached a spot within 
twenty yards of his lodgings, when his 
pursuers made up to him, and he was 
forced to turn at bay. There he stood, 
his mouth still keeping its spasmodic 
gape, foam gathering round his lips, 
rage sparkling in his eyes, and the 
music stool held aloft, threatening de- 
struction to all comers. His pursuers 
were brought up all standing. No 
body was willing to grapple with a 
aainen armed with a music stool. 
At length an ingenious fellow fell upon 
a plan of securing the captain. It was 
upon the principle which Retiarius 
used in entrapping his adversary. He 
procured a large net fixed in a wooden 
frame, which some young men in the 
village used for the purpose of catching 
sparrows to shoot from a trap; and 
watching the time when the captain’s 
arms were fatigued with holding his 
weapon aloft, he enveloped him in the 
net, when his companions rushing in, 
succeeded in firmly securing the mad- 
man’s arms. He was then escorted to 
his lodgings, the whole village trooping 
and whooping after him. The doctor's 
first care was to have the cords taken 
from the wrists of the patient, the 
strait jacket put upon him, his head 
shaved, and a blister applied to the 
surface as well as to the nape of the 
neck. He also ordered salts and 
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tartarized antimony to be given in 
certajn quantities every two hours, the 
razors to be removed from the room, 
the fire put out, and every other possi- 
ble means of destruction taken from 
the apartment. The unhappy captain 
submitted in silence. He knew very 
well that any boy who had spent six 
months in an hospital, would have 
seen in an instant what was the matter 
with him, and have given him instant 
relief. If he could have spoken half 
a dozen words, he might have avoided 
the torture he was now suffering ; but 
the hour of grace was gone by—his 
hands were bound down to his sides 
powerless, and his tongue was dumb 
within his mouth. He felt, as he 
afterwards expressed it to me, like a 
baffled fiend ; he found it was in vain 
to struggle ; he got a cut or two upon 
the scalp by thrusting his head aside 
while the barber was shaving him, and 
thenceforth submitted to be denuded of 
his beautiful black curls in silence. 
He suffered the doctor to clap the 
ample blister upon his head, vowing in 
his heart that Clodpit should have a 
similar nightcap ere long. Meantime 
the sagacious physician, seeing the 
patient quiescent, talked for a while 
learnedly of madness degenerating 
into fatuity of congestion of the vessels 
of the brain, sympathy of the semilunar 
ganglion, with the erebellum and so 
forth; and then ordering profound 
silence to be kept in the captain's 
apartment, he returned to the laird’s,to 
enlighten the ladies with his learning. 
Among the weapons of destruction 
which the doctor had ordered to be 
removed from the room, (forgetting 
that the patient was pinioned,) the butt 
of his fishingrod, with its spiked ex- 
tremity, was forgotten. No sooner 
had the captain found that his room 
was deserted, than, rolling himself 
from the bed, he applied himself 
vigorously to the cutting up of his 
strait jacket by this double-edged 
sharp spike. By means of his teeth 
he got the butt of his rod jammed 
tight into a hob between the wall and 
the mantlepiece, and then running 
himself against the dagger-like end, 
he succeeded in cutting a hole into 
the jacket. Ina short time he liberated 
himself, and was rummaging in a trunk, 
when Dr. Clodpit opened the chamber 
door. The captain sprang up, held a 
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istol to the doctor’s breast, and while 
fis features were convulsed with rage 
and agony, uttered nothing but “aw, 
aw, yaw, yaw.” The doctor thinking 
him assuredly the devil, shut the door, 
bolted it, and went to tell the tale at 
Laird White’s. Meantime the captain, 
finding that his retreat was cut off by 
the door, threw up the window, 
dropped down from it, got to the 
stable, harnessed his dogs, and was 
out in the street with blister on head 
(for he had been too much agitated to 
think of or feel it) and reins in hand, 
before any one could fall upon a plan 
to stop him. Up the hill he came, his 
dogs straining, the reins shaking, his 
eye rolling round suspicious on every 
side, his jaws still hideously agape, 
and the foam still flowing over his livid 
under lip. He reached the summit, 
assed close by the windows of Laird 

Vhite, where the ladies were all as- 
sembled, fired off a pistol in the air, as 
if still to keep up his assumed charac- 
ter, and then touching his team with 
the long whip with which he managed 
them, he sped away like an evil spirit, 
as swift and as dreaded, through the 
lower end of Neeraton, down the hill, 
past the castle, and away faster than 
man or horse could follow. 

I was returning in the dusk of the 
evening from Neeraton Mains, where, 
as I said before, I had been engaged 
with a midwifery case, and was jogging 
slowly homewards, when a strange 
equipage rushed up to me with the 
speed of light; its conductor leaped 
from his seat, touched my arm with 
one hand, and with the other pointed 
to his gaping mouth, crying at the 
same time, “ Aw, aw, yaw, yaw.” 

linstantly recognised Captain Whelp- 
dale and his Kamskatdale team. I 
thought he was intoxicated, and got off 
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my horse to assist him. He pointed 
peoenernay to his mouth, and at 
ength looking carefully at him, I dis- 
covered that his jaw was dislocated. 
Placing my thumbs as far within his 
mouth as possible, and my middle 
fingers under his chin, in a moment 
the dislocation was reduced, and he 
was at ease. “God bless you, Bis- 
tourie,” said he, leaping into his car, 
and thrusting a piece of paper into 
my hand, which I afterwards found to 
be atwenty pound note. “ Allow me 
to take off this head-gear,” said I, re- 
moving at the same time the blister 
from his head. “ Ah, Saire !” cried he, 
with his usual oath, “ shaved, blistered, 
sickened, dosed, and strait-waistcoated 
for a luxated jaw!” Then wrapping a 
handkerchief round his head, and 
setting his team into motion again, 
with a speed which it would have been 
in vain for me to attempt to equal, he 
departed. I rode slowly homewards, 
reflecting on the curious occurrence 
and chuckling over my twenty-pound 
note. About a mile forwards I met 
Dr. Clodpit and his friends in a tax- 
cart, followed by half the inhabitants 
of the village. I narrated my adven- 
ture; and the doctor, covered with 
confusion at having mistaken a man 
with a dislocated jaw for a maniac, 
presently sneaked off to his own house. 

Captain Whelpdale was never again 
seen at Neeraton. He joined his regi- 
ment at Gibraltar as soon as possible ; 
but before he left the country he manag- 
ed to revenge himself on Dr. Clodpit, 
who was found one morning bound to 
one of the trees in his own park, with 
his mouth gagged, his head shaved, 
and a blister rising in huge blobs upon 


it ! 
D. R. L. 
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OATHS NO SECURITY, IF FALSE SWFARING BE NO PERJURY,.* 


Tue attention of the public has been 
latterly very much directed to the 
nature of the oath taken by the Roman 
Catholic members of parliament on 
their entrance into the house. The 
obligations of that oath have been 
strongly contrasted with the conduct 
which these members have thought 
proper to pursue; and it has been 
asserted that every vote which is given 
by a Roman Catholic member of par- 
liament in favor of the confiscation, or, 
to use the fashionable phrase, the ap- 
propriation of church property, is an 
act of absolute and unqualified per- 
jury; while there are others who do 
not hesitate to say, that this oath, which 
binds them never to attempt the sub- 
version of the Protestant establish- 
ment, leaves them at full liberty to 
employ their utmost energies to con- 
fiscate the property of the Protestaut 
church, 

It is, to our mind, a melancholy 
proof of the character of the age, that 
a controversy should arise as to the 
meaning of an oath, before six years 
have passed away from the time when 
it was originally imposed. One might 
have expected that if that oath were 
taken by men willing to conform their 
conduct to the spirit of their vow, and 
seek not for some plausibie pretext for 
violating it in the accidental indefinite- 
ness of a phrase, all controversy as to its 
meaning might have been reserved for 
another generation. Men may honestly 
differ about the meaning of what is old— 
they may entertain different views about 
the legitimate import of an ancient do- 
cument—the verbiage of the oatlis 
imposed by the Henrys or the Ed- 
wards may, perhaps, fairly become the 
subjects of critical acumen, even to 
those who, by taking those oaths, have 
made their duties questions of con- 
science, not of law; but surely it is 
not too much to say, that when an 
oath imposed in the year 1829 is made 
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the subject of dispute in 1835, and 
when that dispute is carried on on one 
side by a reference to the recollections 
of men as to the sense in which they 
understood that oath when it was en- 
acted, not by an appeal to the plain 
grammatical import of the words in 
which it is sworn, but by a quibbling 
upon ambiguities, by a straining of every 
thing that is doubtful, and a glossing 
over of every thing that is plain, it is 
not then too much to say, that the 
controversy has originated in a desire 
on the part of those who have sworn, to 
evade those obligations which the fear 
of censure, not the force of conscience, 
prevents them from openly disregard- 
ing. When we find men over curious 
in putting nice interpretations upon 
what they have sworn, we may fairl 
infer that their anxiety is not so wan 
honestly to ascertain the meaning of 
their oath, as plausibly to force upon it 
a construction which may accord with 
their own views. 

‘Two gentlemen have put themselves 
forward conspicuously in this contro- 
versy upon different sides, both Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen distinguished 
among their party, and both having 
materially contributed, by their talents 
and exertions, to the passing of the 
legislative measure of which this oath 
forms a part. It is needless to say 
that we allude to Mr. M‘Donnell and 
Mr. Sheil. The former, in a pamphlet, 
unanswerable and powerful, because 
straightforward and true, has stated 
his construction of the oath; the latter 
has, in an ingenious but jesuitical letter 
to the editor of the AZorning Chronicle, 
assigned his reasons for taking a differ- 
ent view of its obligations, 

We propose to consider the argu- 
ments which have been adduced by 
both ; and we will endeavour to do so 
in that calm and fair spirit of inquiry 
which the importance and seriousness 
of the subject demands, 


By Eneas Mac Donnell, Esq., Bar- 


rister at Law, Agent to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, from November 1824 till 
the passing of the Act for the Relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, in 


April 1829, London, 1835. 


Letter to the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, from R. L. Shiel, Esq., M.P. 


—Morning Chronicle of April 30th. 
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It is needless for us to say, that we 
agree with Mr. Mac Donnell in his 
opinion as to this oath, and we cannot 
but remark that it is a curious coinci- 
dence, that the number of Roman 
Catholic members who voted on the 
appropriation resolution should be one 
more than the majority upon that 
occasion—it therefore follows, that if 
the view which we take of the Roman 
Catholic oath be correct—the motion 
for sacrilege was literally carried by 
perjury. Had the thirty-four members 
who swore never to subvert the Pro- 
testant establishment, remained neutral 
on the proposition for confiscating the 
endowments of the Protestant church, 
Lord John’s resolution would have been 
lost by a majority of one. 

We do not put forward this singular 
fact from any factious motive—from a 
mere desire to indulge in party invec- 
tive ; but we cannot help thinking that, 
in the consideration which this circum- 
stance nationally suggests, there is 
matter for deep reflection on the part 
of all who are really anxious for the 
welfare of the nation. Of the two 
parties into which the nation is di- 
vided, it is certain that one has ob- 
tained upon all their measures a 
majority in the House of Com- 
mons; but it is equally certain that 
they have procured that majority, 
from first to last, by means utterly 
subversive of the principles of the British 
constitution. In many places they 
carried their clection by violence, 
by perjury, by intimidation, and in 

Ireland by the additional and tremen- 
dous influence of the Romish priest- 
hood. From Ireland, alone, more 
members were thus forced upon re- 
luctant constituencies than would have 
been sufficient to turn the scale—had 
the freedom of election been preserved 
even in name—and as if to complete 
the climax of their disgrace—the mem- 
bers, who obtained their seats by fraud, 


have given their votes in violation of 


their oaths. There is, all through, a 
strange and disgraceful contrast be- 
tween the means by which the popish 


members obtained the privileges of 


senators, and the manner in which 
they employed them. 

The members who composed Lord 
John’s majority would never have been 
in parliament if perjury had not been 
employed to secure their return; they 
never would have voted in his majority 
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if they themselves had respected their 
oaths. 

Mr. Mac Donnell is, by no means, a 
gratuitous intermeddler in this contro- 
versy. He was imperatively called 
on, as a man of honour and honesty, to 
come forward and disavow any con- 
nection, either in sentiment or in ac- 
tion, with the Roman Catholic mem- 
bers who are now voting for the sub- 
version of the Irish church establish- 
ment. He had been employed for 
years as the accredited agent of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland—he had 
circulated, under their sanction, the 
strongest and most unequivocal decla- 
rations of their acquiescence in the 
support of the Irish church establish- 
ment—the most indignant disclaimers 
of any intention to interfere with its 
revenues —he had negociated with 
their Protestant friends, as to the se- 
curities which they could give, not to 
employ their political power to the 
detriment of the church—he had put 
forward this very oath as the most 
binding pledge that could be given on 
the one side or demanded on the 
other. Under these representations, 
there can be no doubt that emancipa- 
tion was obtained—and now when 
those who obtained political power, on 
the faith of those solemn protestations, 
find it convenient to forget them— 
when that oath is found to be virtually 
no security at all, Mr. Mae Donnell’s 
silence would have left him under the 
imputation of having been the manager 
of a most disgraceful cheat—and we 
cannot wonder that he felt himself im- 
peratively called on to state publicly, 
that, in all the declarations and pro- 
testations which he circulated, he 
meant simply what he put forward— 
that, in suggesting the oath as a full 
and sufficient security, he employed 
no equivocation, and he meant no 
fraud—and if he was mistaken in sup- 
posing that Roman Catholics would feel 
themselves precluded by that oath from 
joining in attacks upon the Protestant 

church, that this was an error of judg- 
ment, nota convenient blunder of design. 
Influenced by such motives, Mr. 
Mac Donnell has published the pam- 
phlet, the title of which we have pre- 
fixed to this article. We shall endea- 
vour to do justice to his admirable 
essay in the only way in which it is 
possible to convey an adequate idea of 
the clearness of his reasoning and the 
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force of his argument, by presenting 
copious extracts to our readers. Mr. 
Sheil’s letter we shall reserve for a 
separate consideration. He thus in- 
troduces the subject upon which he 
writes :— 


« Whatever disinclination I may have 
hitherto entertained to a public state- 
ment of my construction of the Roman 
Catholic oath, embodied in the relief bill 
of 1829, I feel that the controversy re- 
specting that solemn obligation has reach- 
eda crisis so awfully important in its 
bearing upon the moral and political fame 
of the Roman Catholic community, and 
more especially upon one who had been, 
for several years, officially involved in 
their proceedings, as I have been, that I 
could not, without great dereliction of 
duty towards all parties, abstain, any 
longer, from the declaration of my sen- 
timents, and a development of the 
grounds upon which they rest. 

“Tam not unconscious of the many 
and forbidding difficulties which must ever 
embarrass the interpretation of an oath of 
controverted import. On the contrary, 
I fear that I cannot claim perfect ex- 
emption from a charge of yielding too 
much to the restraints of a fastidious, 
perhaps culpable delicacy, resulting from 
the contemplation of those obstacles to 
free discussion. Never should it be for- 
gotten that all the bitter endurances of 
the Roman Catholics of Great Britain 
and Ireland, under the penal code, were 
produced by a conscientious and all- 
absorbing regard, on their part, to the 
obligations of an oath; and, therefore, it 
is not more than reasonable to expect 
that, if there have been indications of 
views upon this subject which others 
may find it difficult to reconcile with their 
own, such discrepancies may be fairly at- 
tributed to one or more of the following 
circumstances :—either to erroneous con- 
ceptions, to which the most just and ho- 
nourable men are liable; to the want of 
opportunities or means for bestowing a 
comprehensive consideration upon all the 
details governing the inquiry ; or to the in- 
distinct and complicated manner in which 
the subject is presented to their contem- 
plation.” 


We must here pause to observe, that 
while we give Mr. M‘Donnell full cre- 
dit for the most conscientious and scru- 
pulous regard to the obligations of an 
oath, while we are persuaded that in 
his mind no dogma of his church is 





sufficient to outweigh the plain sane. 
tion of the law of God—we can yet, 
by no means acquiesce in the infe. 
rence which he draws from the fact, 
that Roman Catholics were so long 
excluded from power because they 
would not take an oath abjuring their 
religion. Mr. M‘Donnell infers from 
this that Roman Catholics respect the 
sanction of an oath equally with Pro. 
testants. The argument is an old one, 
but cannot we now refer to experience 
for the demonstration of its fallacy, 
Has not every Roman Catholic member 
of the house voted for taking away 
the revenues of the Irish church, con- 
duct which Mr. M‘Donnell himself 
admits to be a violation of their oath? 
Before the passing of emancipation, 
the argument was thusshaped— Roman 
Catholics are now excluded from power 
purely by their respect for the sanc- 
tion of an oath—admit them to power 
and they will observe the oath which 
you impose. But those who argued 
thus forgot that there might, in the 
view of the Roman Catholics, be a wide 
difference between a false oath that 
could benefit, and one that could in- 
jure their church. They did not re- 
collect that while the crime of perju- 
ry might be venial, that of honesty 
might be unpardonable ; and while the 
church might regard as a very light 
matter that which is asin against God, 
she might visit with the severest penal- 
ties of “ her dread retribution” an of- 
fence against herself. 

But this isa digression. Ifthe mat- 
ter is to be decided by an appeal to 
experience, it certainly must be de- 
cided that the anti-emancipationists 
were right. That fearful disregard of 
an oath which, alas! is so common 
among the Roman Catholic peasantry 
of Ireland, extends also to the men 
whom that peasantry send as their re- 
presentatives. And when we find this 
same disregard of oaths prevailing 
among Roman Catholics of all grades 
and classes—when we find that with 
the admission of Papists into the legis- 
lature, the perjury which had been 
hitherto exacted in the sessions-house, 
or the registry, is transferred to the se- 
nate, and that therethe Roman Catholic 
senator does that which he has sworn 
not to do with as little hesitation as 
the Roman Catholic peasant swears 
that he possesses that which he does 
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not possess ; even upon the principles 
of induction, we may reasonably infer 
that it must be some natural tendency 
of the popish creed which thus is si- 
wultaneously manifested by its pro- 
fessors under circumstances so diffe- 
rent. When we find this propensity 
to perjury existing alike in the igno- 
rant peasant and learned senator, un- 
modified by all the ditferences of habit 
and education, it may fairly be presumed 
that it results from some common pe- 
culiarity in their creed. 

We have made these observations, 
not with a view of entering on a con- 
troversy which cannot now, perhaps, be 
productiveof much good. Indeed, with 
the plain fact before us, that Roman 
Catholics have violated the oath which 
this very argument was six years ago 
adduced to prove they would observe, 
we feel that we would be descending 
from our ’vantage ground in entering 
on a theoretical discussion. As we 
quoted Mr. M‘Donnell’s words with 

approbation, we feel it necessary to 
protest against the particular sentence 
in which this doctrine is laid down ; but 
having thus entered our caution against 
his inference, we have done enough. 
The following distinction of the two se- 
parate propositions which were jum- 
bled together in Lord J. Russell’s reso- 
lution, is equally just and striking :-— 

“ Thus we have seen the intended ‘se- 
verance of church property from the es- 
tablishment, and the appropriation of that 
part so intended to be severed, mixed up 
and confounded with one another, in such 
strange, if not artful terms, that the per- 
son who is called upon to support the 
proposition which they jointly combine to 
form, may, unconsciously, overlook, for 
a time, the distinction between its two 
constituent members; namely, prelimi- 
nary severance, and subsequent appropri- 
ation ; although a more precise analysis 
may afterwards exhibit the palpable diffe- 
rence between them. In_ illustration of 
this plain, practical view, I shall here, 
without further preface, repeat the decla- 
ration which I have uniformly made to 
private friends, during the last and pre- 
sent session of parliament, that if I were 
one of the Catholic members of either 
house, I should not feel myself at liberty 
to support, by vote or by speech, any re- 
solution having for its declared object, or 
involving, in a manifold statement of 
principles, the severance of any portion of 
the church property, for any purpose 
Von. V, 
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whatsoever ; whereas, on the other hand, 
if the King, Lords, and Commons, in 
parliament assembled, were, without our 
interposition, to effect, by law, such se- 
verance, and to declare, by law, the pro- 
perty so severed to be available to the ge- 
neral purposes of the state; then, but not 
till then, should I feel warranted to assist 
in its appropriation, without violation of 
our oath, and our innumerable concur- 
rent protestations and pledges, equally 
precise and positive, and scarcely less so- 
lemn or less binding than that oath.” 


It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
that the question is strictly one of fact. 
No argument can be drawn from any 
supposed injustice or inconvenience in 
debarring any members of the legisla- 
ture from any exercise of their rights. 
It may be a hard case that Roman 
Catholics have not the right of legis- 
lating on the concerns of the Protestant 
church. The restriction may be an un- 
wisely-preserved remnant of the aban- 
doned system of exclusion. Let them, 
then, struggle for its abolition. But the 
hardship of an oath can furnish no ex- 
cuse for its violation. 


“ The question is, not as to the results 
that would flow from my construction of 
the oath, but as to the actual intent and 
obligations of that solemn undertaking ; 
and, therefore, any argument founded upon 
a reference to the supposed inconvenience, 
injury, or vilification which my interpreta- 
tion would attach to a Catholic repre- 
sentative, or to his constituents, in conse- 
quence of such limitation or restriction of 
his legislative functions, must be rejected 
as totally inapplicable and inadmissible. 

“If the language of the oath be consi- 
dered injurious or unnecessary, let it be 
abolished ; if unreasonably jealous, let it 
be modified ; if doubtful, let its intent be 
more precisely ascertained and established, 
But so long as it continues clear in its 
purpose, and unmitigated in its obliga- 
tions, it must, of course, be observed with 
rigid strictness, be the consequences of 
such observance ever so annoying or inju- 
rious, 

“ It certainly was not intended that the 
relief bill of 1829 should provide new fa- 
cilities for Catholics to injure the Church 
establishment. This will be admitted onall 
hands: and yet is it not equally clear that 
their admission to seats in the two houses 
of parliament would have provided such 
facilities, if some corrective had not been 
also embodied in the bill? Now, it is ob- 
vious that the only corrective provided by 
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the bill is the oath. Again, no man will 
be found so rash as to contend that, if the 
minister who framed and proposed the 


oath in 1829 had openly stated to parlia-’ 


ment and the Protestaut public, at the 
time, that its object was to recognise and 
establish the right of Roman Catholic 
members of both houses to legislate upon 
the rights and privileges of the Church es- 
tablishment, such form of oath, or any 
other form, accompanied by such an avowal 
of its object, would have been tolerated for 
a moment by the legislature. Surely, then, 
if the jealousy would have been so deter- 
mined at that time, it cannot be deemed 
reasonable or just, at the present day, to 
attach to that oath a signification which 
would, confessedly, have insured its rejec- 
tion at the time of its formation. It will 
be seen, by-and-by, that those restrictive 
obligations are not only not opposed to the 
avowed principles and desires of the Ro- 
man Catholic community, but are, on the 
contrary, in strict and manifest accordance 
with their uniform declarations, during a 
Jong succession of years, without one sin- 
gle exception to that uniformity that I 
can bring to mind ; therefore, the limita- 
tion cannot be deemed so unreasonable or 
so unexpected as some persons would ap- 
pear to consider it} and it is not unworthy 
of remark, that the disproportion between 
the numbers of Catholics and Protestants 
in Ireland, and also the amount of the re- 
venues of the establishment, were, at least, 
as highly estimated when the oath was 
framed in 1829 as at the present day.” 


Tu thesentence which we have printed 
in italics the question is set at rest. If 
the oath had been then understood in 
the sense which it is now attempted 
to put upon it, would that oath have 
been left in its present shape? Jf Mr. 
Sheil had written a letter to the editor of 
the Morning Chronicle in April, 1829, 
declaring that, in his opinion, the words of 
the oath ‘eft him at full liberty to do what 
he is doing now, would not additional re- 
strictions have been imposed ? Mr. Sheil 
knew then the construction which was 
universally put upon the terms of that 
oath: if he understood it differently, 
was it the part of an honest.aman to re- 
main silent ? 

But we shall endeavour as little as 
possible to interrupt our extracts by any 
comments of our own. Mr. Mac Don- 
nell’s argument is so perfect, that we 
feel that our own observations on the 
points to which he alludes are not only 
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superfluous, but injurious. When we 
have completed our extracts from Mr 


Mac Donnell, we do not anticipate 
much difficulty in disposing of Mr, 
Sheil. Mr. Mac Donnell thus conti- 
nues :— 


«In fact, I have always considered, and 
am still decided in that impression, that the 
oath of 1829 was framed and proposed by 
the minister, and adopted and enacted by 
the legislature, as a security against the 
hostile interposition of Catholics, particu- 
larly Catholic members of the two houses 
of parliament, in the affairs of the church 
establishment, INCLUDING ESPECIALLY THE 
PROPERTY OF THAT ESTABLISHMENT. If 
we refer to the words of the act itself, and 
to the statements and explanations of the 
minister who introduced it, we shall find 
this fact placed, according to the best of 
my judgment, beyond a possibility of doubt. 
The words of the act are as follow :— 

« And be it enacted, that from and after 
the commencement of this act, it shall be 
lawful for any person professing the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, being a peer, or who 
shall, after the commencement of this act, 
be returned as a member of the House of 
Commons, to sit and vote in either house 
of parliament, respectively, being in all 
other respects duly qualified to sit and vote 
therein, upon taking and subscribing the 
following oath, instead of the oaths of al- 
legiance, supremacy, and alienation.’ 

« The part of the oath to which I now 
refer is the following :— 

‘I do swear that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established 
by the laws; and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure, any inter. 
tion to subvert the present church estab- 
lishment, as settled by law within this 
realm ; and I do solemnly swear that I 
never will exercise any privilege to which 
Iam or may become entitled, to disturb or 
weaken the Protestant religion, or Protes- 
tant government, in the united kingdom.’ 


“ The first point to which I would in- 
vite attention is this: that no such terms, 
nor any like to them, are to be found in 
the oath taken by a Protestant member of 
either house of parliament: from which 
contrast it is not unreasonable to conclude, 
that the Catholic oath was intended to 
restrict and limit the duties and powers of 
the Catholic member within narrower li- 
mits than those of the Protestant mem- 
ber, so far as the church establishment is 
concerned, and to leave the administra- 
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tion of that portion of legislative duty and 
wer in the hands of members who are 
not Catholics.” 


We beg the special attention of our 
readers to the following remarks upon 
what might at first appear a very slight 
difference between the oaths adopted 
in 1798 and 1829 :— 


“« We cannot fail to observe the altera- 
tion made from the oath of 1793, which 
was intended as a security, in counterac- 
tion of any hostile exercise of the elective 
franchise. The present, being concurrent 
with an extension of privileges, proceeds, 
ex majore cautela, to guard against any 
possible misconception of its obligations ; 
as will appear more fully by-and-by, when 
we refer to the language of the minister 
who introduced it. 

« The former oath did not require an 
express general disclaimer of an intention 
to subvert the church establishment, but, 
perhaps accidentally, limited the obliga- 
tion, by adding the words—* for the pur- 
pose of substituting a Catholic establish- 
ment in its stead ;’ whereas, the new form 
of oath, now used, pledges the Catholic, 
generally, against an intention to subvert 
the establishment, whether for that pur- 
pose or for any other purpose, or without 
any specific purpose whatever. It also 
binds him ‘never’ to exercise any privilege, 
&c. to disturb ‘or’ weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government in the 
united kingdom; whereas the word ‘never’ 
was not contained 1n the oath of 1793, and 
the copulative ‘and’ stood in the place of 
the disjunctive ‘or,’ as appears by the fol- 
lowing extract from that oath of 1793:— 

‘I do swear that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement and 
arrangement of property in this country, 
as established by the laws now in being. 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any intention to subvert the 
present church establishment, for the pur- 
pose of substituting a Catholic establish- 
ment in its stead; and I dosolemnly swear 
that I will not exercise any privilege to 
which I am or may become entitled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion and Protestant government in this 
kingdom.’ 

“ Those who are conversant with former 
discussions, particularly between Catho- 
lics, as was noticed by the minister in 
1829, respectiag the relative value of the 
conjunctive ‘and,’ and the disjunctive ‘or,’ 
as used in the oath, will feel the material- 
ity of this reference to the substitution of 
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‘or’ for ‘and,’ as intended to constitute, if 
possible, a more direct and unequivocal 
pledge of Catholic faith, against any ad- 
verse or unfriendly interposition of the 
newly acquired privilege against the church 
establishment. Assuredly the substitution 
must have been intended for some purpose 
or other, as must, also, the whole of this 
part of the oath. Therefore, if there be 
any persons who dissent from what appears 
to me to be the plain, common-sense con- 
struction of the oath, as it now stands, 
they should state, explicitly and distinctly, 
what they themselves consider to have been 
the actual, bona fide purpose and intent of 
its framers, and of the parliament. In- 
deed, it is their duty to do so. Let them 


further consider, whether, if this form of 
oath had not been deemed sufficient secu- 
rity, so far as oaths could constitute se- 
curity, as,no doubt, they could, the minister 
and parliament might not have introduced 
any other, of similar effect, to exclude such 
Catholic interposition, without incurring 
the slightest risk of the relief bill being re- 
jected or complained against by the Catholics 
as insufficient or unjust on that account. 

“ In 1829 the relief bill, including this 
oath, was under the consideration of par- 
liament, from the beginning of March till 
the middle of April, full six weeks. The 
Catholic leaders of the united kingdom 
were assembled in London, and present at 
the debates in parliament, during that pe- 
riod, and fully informed of the contents of 
the bill, and of the debates connected with 
it, and particularly of the objects of the 
government and parliament in enacting 
the oath, and of the construction put upon 
it. Yet Ido not recollect that a single 
petition or suggestion was presented at 
that time to either house of parliament 
against the oath, or a single doubt inti- 
mated as to its terms or intent. In fact, 
the prevailing impression at the time, 
among Catholics, was this: that the bill 
of relief proposed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Mr. Secretary Peel was so 
immeasurably superior to any that had 
ever been proposed by former parliamen- 
tary friends, that the exceptions and secu- 
rities which it contained were, compa- 
ratively mitigated towards the Catholic 
body.” 


If the meaning of an oath is to be 
legitimately inferred from the openly 
declared intentions of those who im- 
posed it, acquiesced in by those who 
are to take it, and who receive certain 
benefits on this condition, the following 
is unanswerably conclusive :— 
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«I come now to the second branch of 
my illustration of the intent of the oath, 
which I take from the statement and ex- 
planations of the minister who introduced 
it, Sir Robert Peel. I make my extracts 
from the ‘ Parliamentary Mirror,’ pub- 
lished at the time, as containing a fair 
report of the proceedings in parliament, 
and necessarily free from all suspicion of 
collusion with my present object. The 
Relief Bill was introduced by Sir Robert 
Peel, on the 5th of March, 1829. In 
the course of his unexcelled speech, on 
that occasion, he observed— 

«We have to reconcile two great ob- 
jects—the restoration of civil and political 
privileges to the Roman Catholics, with 
the full and perfect security of the rights 
of the established church.’ 

« Again, after stating the terms of the 
new oath, and dwelling upon its power 
and obligations, he says— , 

«“ ¢So far as oaths can give security, this 
oath gives us all the security which we 
can expect.’ 

«It cannot be doubted but that the 
only just conclusion from these proposi- 
tions must be, that the object of the oath 
was to establish a security against any hos- 
tile exercise of the parliamentary privilege 
granted to the Catholics as affecting the 
rights of the church. What follows is 
still more direct and material. On Mon- 
day, March 23d, the House of Commons 
being engaged in committee in the con- 
sideration of these words in the oath :— 
*I do swear, that I will defend to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established 
by the laws;’ Mr. Batley proposed to 
add these words, ‘including the glebe- 
lands, rents, and other hereditaments of 
the Protestant established church ;’ and 
he added, ‘ this amendment will comprise 
all those matters which, in the conscience 
of a Papist, are not considered as the 
property of the established church.’ Mr. 
Secretary Peel rejected this offensive dis- 
trust of Catholic sincerity. He said— 

««¢] think the introduction of the pro- 
posed words quite unnecessary. If the 
honourable member deems the eccle- 
siastical, as well us the lay property of 
the church, not sufficiently secured by the 
declaration, let him go a little further, 
and he will find the words, ‘and I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure any intention to subvert the pre- 
sent church establishment, as settled by 
law within this realm.’ 

«The Secretary added this emphatic 
declaration—‘ as far as words go, these 
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afford ample security.’ , Thus, again as- 
serting, clearly and expressly, the inten- 
tion of the framers of the oath, that it 
should constitute an ample security for 
the property of the church against the 
adverse exercise of the legislative privi- 
leges granted to the person taking that 
oath. 

** Matters did not rest here. Sir Robert 
Inglis having proposed as an amendment, 
the introduction of the words ¢ ecclesias- 
tical as well as civil,’ Dr, Lushington 
observed—* No man can doubt the mean- 
ing of the words, ‘I will defend to the 
utmost of my power the settlement of 
property within this realm.’ These 
words (he adds, ) include every description 
of property, not only as relates to a court 
of law, but also in the common sense of 
every man whatsoever. Therefore the 
words are sufficient to all intents and pur- 
poses.’ Again, Mr. Estcourt objected to 
the oath. He said— 

“¢ At present I apprehend the words of 
the oath are liable to some objection, in- 
asmuch as they do not make a Roman 
Catholic swear that he will not attempt 
the subversion of the Protestant church 
by any act; but only that, at the time of 
swearing, he entertains no such intention. 
The words as they stand (said he) are 
these, ‘and I do hereby disclaim, disavow, 
and solemnly abjure any intention to sub- 
vert ;’ and to these I would add the fol- 
lowing :---‘ And I do solemnly swear that 
I will not, directly or indirectly, attempt 
to subvert or injure the present church 
establishment, as settled by law within 
this realm,’ I apprehend that this addi- 
tion will promote, instead of militating 
against, the object of the right honorable 
the Secretary of State.’ 

“ The Secretary (Peel) again rejected 
the injurious suggestion of distrust, and 
said--- 

«“ According to the form as it stands, 
the Roman Catholic declares that he will 
defend, to the utmost of his power, the 
settlement of property as established by 
law; so that the words include ecclesiasti- 
cal and other pruperty. In the next 
clause he is called upon solemnly to swear 
that he never will exercise any privilege 
to which he may be entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion or go- 
vernment of this kingdom. It seems to 
me that, coupling the declaration he first 
makes with the oath he afterwards takes, 
it is sufficient. I beg to refer my honor- 
able friend to the oath framed by Dr. 
Duigenan in 1793. It runs thus---* And 
I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
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lemnly abjure any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the 
purpose of substituting a Roman Catho- 
lic establishment in its stead.’ The ob- 
jection to that oath was, that a Roman 
Catholic might swear that he had no in. 
tention to substitute a Roman Catholic 
establishment instead of the Protestant 
church ; and yet that he might attempt 
to subvert the latter if he had no such 
intention of substitution. Zo meet this 
objection, I make the Roman Catholic 
swear positively that he has no intention 
to subvert or injure.’ 

«“ Again, replying to other members, 
he said— 

«TI beg to ask whether the oath, as it 
now stands, is not sufficient, recollecting 
that it is to be taken by members of par- 


liament, for we are now only speaking of 


it in that view ? 

« Again, when rejecting another dis- 
trustful amendment, he said, with the 
same delicacy and confidence towards 
Catholic feeling and sincerity as marked 
the whole course of his observations--- 

“To call on the Roman Catholics to 
swear, as I propose, is going to the ex- 
treme point to which I think that we can 
go with a person who is not of our reli- 
gion. . .. . We are now speaking of the 
oath to be tendered to Roman Catholics 
claiming seats in parliament.’ 

«‘In the same spirit of confidence and 
delicacy towards Catholic members, Mr. 
Secretary Peel objected to two other 
modes which had been proposed at other 
times as securities against their hostile 
interposition, 

« Parliament (including King, Lords, 
and Commons,) having framed, consi- 
dered, and enacted the oath, must be 
deemed the best judge of its intent, and 
must also be considered the party to 
which it is sworn ; and this obvious truth 
brings the point within the just and law- 
ful rule of interpretation contained in the 
seventh section of the declaration of the 
British Catholic Bishops in 1826, ‘on 
the obligation of our oath,’ namely---‘ He 
who takes an oath is bound to observe it 
in the obvious meaning of the words, or 
in the known meaning of the person to 
whom it is sworn.’ Which declaration was 
adopted in, and circulated with, ¢ An Ad- 
dress from the British Roman Catholics 
to their Protestant fellow-subjects ;’ to 
which are affixed the signatures of some 
of the most exalted and most estimable 
members of the whole British community.” 


Mr. Mac Donnell then proceeds to 
another and perhaps a more important 
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part of his argument. He proves 
distinctly that if the oath be under- 
stood as precluding those who take it 
from intermeddling with the tempo- 
ralities of the church—even in this 
sense, it will impose no restriction that 
was not suggested by the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves. Is it then, we ask, likely, 
that a Protestant legislature and a 
Protestant ministry, reluctantly yield- 
ing emancipation, (and that it was 
forced from the government, is a boast 
that we hear every day,) would admit 
Roman Catholics into power without 
imposing even the conditions to which 
over and over again the whole Roman 
Catholic body had declared themselves 
perfectly ready to submit. 

In the very debate in which the 
emancipation bill was under discussion, 
Mr. Wilmot Horton read, in the 
House, a letter from an Irish Roman 
Catholie peer, which produced a power- 
ful effect, to the following purpose : 


«“*That in prohibiting the Catholics 
from legislation upon the affairs of the 
established church, he (Mr. Horton) 
would exact no sacrifice, but on the con- 
trary, afford them a relief from a most 
disagreeable and irksome duty; were it 
possible, indeed, (continued the writer) 
to suppose that the Catholics should be 
admitted to parliament unfettered by any 
restrictions or disqualifications, I should 
feel it my duty to act under the influence 
of such an opinion, and abstain from tak- 
ing any part in the discussion, when the 
subject of the privileges of the established 
church came under consideration.’ 

« This declaration, observes Mr. Mac 
Donnell, was cheered by our friends in 
parliament ; it was heard and read by the 
British and Irish Catholic leaders then in 
London, and never once objected to by 
either. It was published in the public 
journals of the day, from one of which I 
now copy it, and no objection was made 
to it, so far as I can recollect, by a single 
individual of the Catholic body in Ireland 
or Great Britain; although the relief bill 
continued to occupy, almost exclusively, 
the attention of parliament and the public, 
for a month after. 


Now, throwing aside for a moment 
the solemn consideration of the guilt 
of perjury, we ask, were these men 
honest who thus permitted their friends, 
their acknowledged advocates—mem- 
bers of their own body—thus to influ- 
ence the decisions of the legislature by 
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the misrepresentation of their opini- 
ons? Why did not Mr. Sheil, if he 
possessed a particle of the honour of a 
gentleman or the sincerity of a man of 
truth, come forward and say, that Mr. 
Wilmot Horton was wrong. This 
was one of those cases in which the 
maxim is fairly applicable, that silence 
gives consent. The man who gains 
an advantage by an acquiescence in 
misrepresentation of his opinions, is 
guilty of a fraud. But Mr. Sheil was 
silent then, because it was expedient 
that he should appear as a friend to 
the church—he has thrown off the 
mask when there is nothing more to be 
gained by the hypocrisy. But to return 


to Mr. Mae Donnell — 


«1 proceed now to demonstrate, he- 
yond the possillity of doubt, that the 
declaration of the noble writer of the 
above letter, and my construction of the 
obligations of the oath of 1829, are di- 
rectly and entirely in strict accordance 
with the uniform pledges and protesta- 
tions of the Roman Catholics of both 
islands for nearly seventy years; and 
before I enter upon the chronological 
enumeration of my proofs of the truth of 
this important position, I desire to state 
most distinctly, that I do not believe that 
the most industrious opponent of my 
views could produce one single recog- 
nized act of the Catholic body of either 
country, or one single declaration on our 
behalf by any one of our numerous par- 
liamentary friends during the same long 
period, in support of an opposite doctrine : 
whereas, on the other hand, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to turn to any 
debate on our question, in either house 
of parliament, in which a disclaimer, on 


our behalf, of such doctrine would not be 
met with.” 


The first declaration on the subject 
of the Protestant church establishment, 
published by the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, is of a date as old as the year 
1757. It is tothe words of this decla- 
ration that the origin of the oath is to 
be traced. It concludes, says Mr. Mac 
Donnell, in the following terms :— 


« ¢ Tt has been objected to us, that we 
wish to subvert the present church estab- 
lishment, for the purpose of substituting 
a Catholic establishment in its stead. Now, 
we do hereby disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any such intention ; and 
further, if we shall be admitted into any 
share of the constitution, by our being re- 
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stored to the right of the elective fran- 
chise, we are ready, in the most solemn 
manner, to declare, that we will Rot ex- 
ercise that privilege to disturb and weak- 
en the establishment of the Protestant re- 


ligion, or Protestant government in this 
country.” 


«« This declaration was afterwards re- 
published and circulated in 1793, 1825, 
and 1829, and in fact upon every occa- 
sion when the claims of the Catholics 
were brought before parliament and the 
public. It was published in the ‘ History 
of the Penal Laws,’ compiled by our 
zealous, efficient, and ill-requited friend, 
Sir Henry Parnell ; of which work four 
editions were published. It was also 
brought specially under the notice of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Irish affairs, by the late Dr. Magauran, 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh, on the 25th 
of March, 1825, and formed part of the 
selections from evidence then given by 
Catholics, lay and ecclesiastical, and cir- 
culated among our Protestant fellow- 
subjects.” 


But the following extract from the 
petition of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
presented by Mr. O’ Hara, in the year 
1792, is still more decisive : 


«« With regard to the constitution of 
the church, we are, indeed, inviolably 
attached (o our own: First, because we 
believe it to be true ; and next, because, 
beyond belief, we know that its princi- 
ples are calculated to make us, and have 
made us, good men and good citizens. 
But as we find it answers to us, individu- 
ally, all the useful ends of religion, we 
solemnly and conscientiously declare, that 
we are satisfied with the present condition 
of our ecclesiastical policy. With satisfac- 
tion we acquiesce in the establishment of 
the national church ; we neither repine at 
its possessions, nor envy its dignities ; we 
are ready, upon this point, to give every 
assurance that is binding upon man.” 


The petition presented from the 
British Roman Catholics in 1812, con- 
tains the following most remarkable 
expressions :— 


“ We can affirm, with perfect sincerity, 
that we have no latent views to realize, no 
secret or sinister objects to attain. Any 
such imputation must be effectually re- 
pelled, as we humbly cunceive, by the con- 
sideration of our numbers, our property, 
our known principles and character. — 
Our object is avowed and direct ; earnest, 








yet natural ; it extends to an equal parti- 
cipation of the civil rights of the constitu- 
tion of our country, equally with our fel- 
Jow subjects of all other religious persua- 
sions: IT EXTENDS NO FURTHER.” 

« In 1825, Mr. Howard, of Corby 
Castle, a.gentleman excelled by no man 
of any communion, in the cultivation and 
exercise of all social and political virtues, 
published an interesting and highly- 
esteemed tract, entitled,‘ Remarks on the 
ErroneousOpinions entertained respecting 
the Catholic Religion, froma series of 
paragraphs addressed to the Editor of the 
Carlisle Journal. It was widely circu- 
lated by all the Catholic societies, and 
contained the following passage : 

“¢ The Catholics have sworn in terms 
stronger than any other class of subjects, 
to support the constitution and goveru- 
ment, and have offered to give any further 
security that can consistently be demanded. 


The writer is further convinced that there 
is no desire, on their part, to disturb the 


Church of England in its privileges and 
possessions, and still less do they, or the 
Roman Catholic clergy, entertain the most 


distant thought or wish to be placed in its 
stead.’” 


It must be recollected that by the 
Act of Union the churches of England 
and Ireland had been as indissolubly 
incorporated as the legislature of the 


two countries ; no cavilling can, there- 
fore, be raised upon the terms church of 
England—it must also be remarked that 
two objects are distinctly and separate- 
ly disowned—first, THE DISTURBING 
OF THE UNITED CHURCH IN ANY OF 
ITS POSSESSIONS ; and, secondly, the 
appropriating of those possessions to 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The Athenian orator, in a burst of 
eloquent invective against those whom 
he charged with a desertion of their 
former principles, and violation of their 
former pledges, indignantly exclaims, 
“ Well is it, my countrymen, that our 
public records and documents are pre- 
served ; changing not with the vacil- 
lating opinions of temporising politi- 
cians, but preserving with a faithfulness 
that mocks the temporising of states- 
men, the events of the past in all the 
sternness of unchanging history, adamn- 
ing evidence against the apystacy of 
the present.”"* With feelings something 
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like these here expressed do we open 
the volume of parliamentary evidence 
given by the popish leaders in 1825. 
This is a testimony which no special 
pleading can obviate, and no ingenuity 
can evade. The protestations that they 
meant, perhaps, to betransient as the 
occasion that called them forth,are here 
recorded indellibly against them. “ Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee,” may be the language of him who 
advocates the sanctity of an oath—and 
from their own sworn testimony he 
may find abundant materials to convict 
the dishonesty, and refute the cavils 
of those who would endeavour to evade 
its obligations. The oath itself may 
pledge their conscience, but we feel a 
much stronger security in the fact, that 
their testimony pledges their reputa- 
tion. We may not be able to compel 
them to be honest, but it is some con- 
solation to feel that we can prove them 
to be rogues. 

Mr. MacDonnell’s extracts from this 


evidence are taken from a volume pub- 
lished and circulated early in the same 
year : 


« Early in April in the same year, a 
selection was made by Catholics and their 
friends, to which was prefixed the evi- 
dence given by two highly respectable 
Irish Catholics, one a layman and the 
other a clergyman, before a committee of 


the House of Commons in the preceding 
ear. 


«¢ This selection was compiled, printed, 
and circulated in the manner considered 
most likely to secure to it a respectful 
and confiding reception in the higher cir- 
cles of our Protestant fellow-subjects. 

« | have a copy of the volume, so cir- 
culated, now before me, and will content 
myself with making brief extracts from 
the evidence of six of the witnesses ; name- 
ly, three laymen and three ecclesiastics. 
The book contains 580 pages, and is en- 
titled, ‘ The Evidence taken before the 
Select Committee of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons, appointed in the Sessions 
of 1824 and 1825, to inquire into the state 
of Ireland,’ ” 


The republication and circulation of 
this evidence is a most important fact. 


The evidence may have been given 
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without an object, but it certainly was 
not republished and circulated without 
one. It was on the faith of these pro- 
= that the relief bill was pass- 
ed. 


« Mr, John Dunn, of Ballynaskill, in 
the Queen's County, was examined on the 
4th of June, 1824. This much respect- 
ed gentleman states (page 7) : 

« «From all the knowledge I have of 
the feelings of the people, I have no rea- 
son to suppose that they have any expec- 
tation of the present church establish- 
ment being, in any respect, invaded or dis- 
turbed.’ 

« Again (pages 37, 38,) we find him 
giving the following in evidence : 

«© Have you, as secretary of the Ca- 
tholics of the Queen's County, and asa 
member of the Catholic Board, had a con- 
siderable opportunity of collecting the 
opinions of the Catholics on religious and 
other subjects? I have. 

««¢ What should you say was the opi- 
nion of the Catholic body in respect of 
the Protestant Church Establishment in 
Ireland ?—J firmly believe the Catholic 
body have no desire whatever to intermed- 
dle with it; when I say intermeddle, I 
mean to disturb it, or to appropriate any 
part of it, to divert it from the Establish- 
ment ; but, in common with the Protes- 
tants, they would wish to be relieved 
from a portion of the burthen of it. 

« ¢ Have you, in the conversations at 
meetings of Catholics, or communications 
with Catholics, ever heard any specula- 
tion advanced of a change in that estab- 
lishment being desirable to the Catholics 
of Ireland ?—Never ; nor do I believe 
the Catholics either wish or desire it. 

«Do the Catholics feel that that 
Church has been established permanently 
by the settlement of the Union ?—I think 
they do.’ 

« Again (page 39) he says: 

«©¢ Asa Roman Catholic, and commu- 
nicating with the respectable portion of 
them, we have always deeply regretted 
that our emancipation has been so mixed 
up with ecclesiastical matters ; we have 
always considered it most unfortunate 
that the questions have not been sepa- 
rated ; our earnest wish would be Sor every 
possible guard and barrier, and fence, and 
protection to the Established Church, and 
that all her rights and immunities should 
be preserved.” 


We pass over the evidence of Chief 
Remembrancer Blake, which does not 


bear so directly on the point ; indeed, 
there is, perhaps, one sentence suf- 
ficient to throw discredit upon it all, 
and that is, where the learned gentle- 
man swears he has a conscience. Mr. 
O’Connell was asked— 


* Is it possible to suggest any provision 
beyond the oath by which a Catholic 
is now required to state that he will not 
make use of any power he receives in the 
state towards the overturning of the Pro- 
testant establishment ? J do not think 
there is, except the connecting by inte- 
rest with the Protestant succession, the 
ha ga clergy as well as the Catholic 
aity.” 


We have, however, evidence of Mr. 
O’Connell’s much more decisive, to 
which Mr. MacDonnell does not allude. 
He gave the following evidence be- 
fore the committee of the House of 
Commons in 1825 :— 


‘* Do you conceive that this influence of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in election 
matters would continue in its present state 
if emancipation was carried? I am con- 
vinced it would be totally at an end by 
carrying the question of emancipation. 
The causes which give it efficacy at this 
moment would thereby cease, and the ef- 
fect would follow. 

“ Does your mind suggest any other 
cause which would survive the carrying 
the Catholic question that would give to 
the Catholic priesthood the power of in- 
fluencing the electors? No!! I think it 
would be unwise in government, if eman- 
cipation was carried, to leave them unpro- 
vided; and I think it would be extremely 
wrong in the government to give them 
any part of the revenue of the present 
church establishment, and that they would 
not accept of it. 

« Would emancipation, in your opinion, 
have any considerable effect in preserving 
tranquillity in the country? I am sure it 
would. Ihave said that some political 
measures are necessary—lessening the do- 
minion of the landlords; making it obli- 
gatory on them to select better tenants; 
and various measures of that kind: and, 
with these political measures, I am de- 
cidedly of opinion there will be every 
prospect of order in every part of Ireland, 
if emancipation was honestly looked into. 

« What do you mean by its being obli- 

atory on him to select better tenants ? 
he statute law of Ireland gives a landlord 
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most unlimited power over his tenants, to 
impoverish them totally, and then turn 
them out at once. If these laws were 
altered, and the landlords were left a good 
deal to common law, they would be obliged, 
for their own sakes, to seek for persons of 
character and solvency, and not to hold 
an auction, as they do at present, allowing 
the highest bidder to take the land, with- 
out reference to his character. 


«¢ If Roman Catholics were admitted to 
the right of voting in vestries, do you not 
think it would be very difficult to pass 
any question for the building or repairing 
of churches in Ireland? I do not think 
any fair case would be resisted.” 


We cannot conceive how words could 
be plainer, or protestations more direct. 
The circumstances must be remem- 
bered under which these questions were 
put, that we may fully understand what 
was implied in the answer. The con- 
cession of civil rights was demanded by 
the Roman Catholics as the price of 
tranquillizing Ireland. It was very na- 
tural that the legislature, before making 
the concession, should take pains to sa- 
tisfy themselves of the certainty of the 
equivalent. The “bigots,” the “alarm- 
ists,” the “fanatics” of the day were 
foolish enough to assert that the con- 
ceding of emancipation would but add 
to the insolence of demand—that the 
promises of peace held out were delu- 
sory—that agitation would find some 
other pretext, and treason some new 
mode of disturbing tranquillity. It was 
determined to expose the absurdity of 
these fears: the laden of the popish 
party—the man who personates the 
Irish people—is examined. He is 
asked distinctly what further measures, 
after emancipation, would be necessary 
completely to tranquillize Ireland; and 
what is his reply? Surely it is that a 
bloated establishment should be reduced 
—that Catholics should not pay the 
clergy from whom they derived no be- 
nefit. No, indeed; he declared that all 
that was necessary to insure peace and 
make Ireland what she ought to be, was 
—to remove civil disabilities from the 
Roman Catholics. So conveniently for- 
getful was the mind of the honourable 
and learned gentleman, that it could 
not suggest to him any question that, 
after the granting of emancipation, 
could possibly give to the Catholic 
priesthood the power of influencing 
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the elections. No inconvenient asso- 
ciation suggested to him the “pam- 
pered” and “dominant” church— 
there was nothing to call up before 
his mind the dim phantom of repeal: 
all these things were then as though 
they were not. The very extent of 
his patriotic desires extended no fur- 
ther than the adoption of measures that 
would indirectly compel the landlords 
to choose respectable tenants, not those 
who would bid the most—(when we 
gave them the same advice the other 
day, we were denounced as heartless 
exterminators)—and so completely were 
the Irish Catholics to acquiesce in the 
Protestant establishment, that even the 
odious impost of church cess would 
meet with no opposition from the grate- 
ful hearts of an emancipated and a con- 
ciliated people. 

This evidence of Mr. O’Connell’s, we 
have already said, is not to be found in 
Mr. Mac Donnell’s pamphlet. We can 
also supply him with passages from the 
evidence of Doctors Doyle and Murray 
more direct and pertinent than any he 
has quoted. 

Doctor Doyle deposed in the fol- 
lowing remarkable terms :— 

« I think, if emancipation were carried, 
THAT THE WHOLE OF THE CATHOLIC POPULA- 
TION WOULD CONSIDER THEIR GRIEVANCES, 
AS IT WERE, AT AN END, and those obstacles 
which exist to the improvement of their 
condition at an end; and they would look 
with great confidence, and at the same 
time with unwearied patience, to the im- 
provement of their own condition.” 


Doctor Murray was asked— 

“ Have you reason to think that in 
the minds of any part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy there exists a desire to inter- 
fere with the temporal possessions of the 
established church? Not the least. There 
is no wish on the part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy to DisTURB the present estab- 
lishment, or to partake IN ANY WAY with 
the wealth that it enjoys.” 


Of the same import was the evidence 
of the Rev. Michael Collins, then parish 
priest of Skibbereen, and afterwards 
Catholic bishop of Cloyne and Ross. 
He was examined before the committee 
of the House of Commons, on the 9th 
of June, 1824, and deposed (pages 57, 
58,) as follows :— 


“Do you think, with respect to the 
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establishments of the country, with respect 
to the existing Protestant church estab- 
lishments, that that would not remain a 
cause of complaint and grievance? Not 
at all. The church establishment is a tem- 
poral establishment, as connected with the 
constitution of the country: they have no 
jealousy on that score. 

«Do you sincerely believe that, gene- 
rally speaking, in the minds of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, there is not any disposi- 
tion to disturb or dispossess the Protestant 
hierarchy? I do most sincerely believe 
it, and would make the most solemn de- 
claration to that effect. I can undertake 
to say, that not a single Catholic clergy- 
man in Ireland will contradict what I 
aver, that they, as Catholics, have no 
views whatsoever to the disturbance of the 
establishment. 

“If the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland is at present exposed to any dan- 
ger, do you think that it is from the part 
of the Roman Catholics, or from the part 
of the political economist, that that danger 
isto beapprehended? I consider that the 
Roman Catholics, as such, have nothing at 
all to do with the danger. 

« You understand, in giving your an- 
swers, that you are speaking alone of the 
church establishment of the Protestant 
religion in Irelend, as established by law, 
and particularly by the act of union ? 
The Protestant religion, as established by 
law in Ireland, which is the established 
religion of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

« And, as such, no Catholic clergyman 
has the slightest disposition to derange 
that establishment? Not the slightest, 
nor the least ambition to acquire any 
portion of the property of that establish- 
ment, nor to elevate themselves by its de- 
cline.” 


Again (page 75)— 

“Do you think, when the disabilities 
were removed, that the Roman Catholics, 
as a body, would acquiesce in the present 


settlement of church property? J am 
satisfied they would.” 


On the 21st of March, 18235, resolu- 
tions in favour of emancipation were 
carried in the House of Commons. The 
sixth of these was as follows :— 


«6. Resolved, that such act of re- 
peal and explanation should be accompa- 
nied with such exceptions and regulations 
as may be found necessary for preserving 
nualterably the Protestant succession to 
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the crown, according to the act for the 
further limitation of the crown, and better 
securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject, and for maintaining inviolate the 
Protestant episcopal church of England 
and Ireland, and the doctrine, government, 


and discipline thereof; and the church of 


Scotland, the doctrine, worship, govern- 
ment, and discipline thereof; as the same 
are by law respectively established.” 


The paragraph immediately follow- 
ing, in the Commons journals, may 
furnish a curious comment upon the 
consistency of some honourable gen- 
tlemen and noble and learned Lords. 


«Ordered, that a bill be brought in 
upon the said resolutions, and that Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. PLunxett, Mr. 
Tierney, Mr. Cuartes Grant, Sir 
James Mackirtosh, Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, Lorp Viscount PALMERSTON, 
Mr. Wynn, Sir John Newport, Sir 
Henry Parnett, Mr. Abercrombie, and 
Mr. Sprine Rice, do prepare and bring 
it in.’” 


With one more extract we must 
conclude our notice of Mr. Mac Don- 
nell’s manly, able, and what is far better, 
honest pamphlet—and turn to the far 
less pleasing task of exposing the 
unworthy and dishonest sophistries of 


Mr. Sheil. 


“ IT am disposed to guard any obstinate 
or ill-advised opponent to my views 
against holding the notion, that an ac- 
quiescence in my sentiments would con- 
nect us with the maintenance or revival 
in any degree of the old ascendancy. 
Such a statement or insinuation would 
be opposed to justice and to truth. The 
Catholic oath did not originate with Pro- 
testants; it was not Protestant, either 
in its conception, its birth, or its growth. 
It is substantially, literally, purely, em- 
phatically, a Catholic oath; su; ggested by 
Catholics, desired by Catholics, conceded 
to Catholics, framed in the spirit, and 
almost in the terms, proposed by Ca- 
tholics, and taken by Catholics. The 
declaration of 1757 embodied that spirit 
and suggested the oath, as we have 
already seen, nearly forty years before 
the oath was enacted by the Protestant 
parliament of Ireland in 1793. The pe- 
tition of 1792 also aided in the sugges- 
tion. And as to the oath of 1829, it was 
preceded not only by that declaration of 
1757, but by every one of those pledges, 
declarations, petitions, and other publica- 
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tions voluntarily emanating from the Ca- 
tholics of both countries to which I have 
referred; and, I am well convinced, I 
could truly add, by hundreds, nay, thou- 
sands of others, of similar import. The 
fact being, that the Protestant connexion 
of that oath of 1829, «hath this extent, 
no more,’ that a Protestant parliament 
reduced to the form of an oath, the pro- 
fessions, pledges, dispositions, and decla- 
rations of the Catholics.” 


Before we proceed to notice Mr. 
Sheil’s arguments, it may help our 
readers to a right understanding of the 
question, if we reprint the oath, the 
meaning of which is the subject of 
controversy. It is as follows :— 


««¢ 1 do swear that I will defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the settlement of 
property within the realm as established 
by the laws; and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure any inten- 
tion to subvert the present church estab- 
lishment as settled by law within the 
realm; and I do solemnly swear that I 
never will exercise any privilege to which 
Iam or may become entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant religion or Pro- 
testant government in the united king- 
dom: and I solemnly, in presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I do 
make this declaration and every part 
thereof in the plain and ordinary sense of 
the words of this oath, without any eva- 
sion, equivocation, or mental reservation 
whatever. So help me God.’” 


Notwithstanding this strict and so- 
Jemn oath, Mr. Shiel feels himself jus- 
tified in voting for a resolution, confis- 
cating a certain portion of the revenues 
of the Irish church. We pretend not 
to be the judges of Mr. Sheil’s con- 
science, but we feel that to any plain 
and unsophisticated intellect, such a 
vote would appear to be a direct and 
unqualified violation of his oath. 

Mr. Sheil commences his letter by 
dragging into the discussion his pro- 
spective motion, that no persons, 
appointed to ecclesiastical benefices 
hereafter, with full notice of their 
suppression, shall be considered to 
possess a vested interest in their emo- 
luments. Now, we are ready—for the 
sake of getting rid of a question which 
might furnish our adversaries with a 
pretext for blinking the real one—to 
admit that Mr. Sheil’s notice involves 
him in no additional guilt, or at least 
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the addition is so slight as to be 
nothing in comparison with the fearful 
disregard of moral obligations which, 
on our views, his vote for Lord John 
Russell’s resolution implied. If his 
oath left him at liberty to confiscate 
the property of the church, it is split- 
ting straws to argue that it did not 
equally leave him at liberty to confis- 
cate the property of its members. 
Nay more, we will go farther and say, 
that if Lord John’s resolutions were 
just, Mr. Sheil’s might be equitable. But 
we say, directly and without reserve, 
that Mr. Sheil, in voting for Lord John 
Russell's resolution, actually—we leave 
it to Him, to whom the secrets of all 
hearts are open, to decide whether in- 
tentionally—violated his oath. 

Mr. Sheil’s whole argument consists 
merely uf two propositious—one, that 
he should be allowed a latitude in in- 
terpreting the oath, because its mean- 
ing has been the subject of controversy 
—the other, that an amendment to 
make the oath more definite, was re- 
jected by the House of Commons ; it 
is, therefore, he argues, fair to con- 
clude that they did not mean this 
oath to restrain the Roman Catholic 
members from voting for the confisca- 
tion of the property of the church. 

Then we ask, in the name of com- 
mon sense, FROM WHAT DID THEY 
MEAN TO RESTRAIN THEM? The 
words which Mr. Sheil has sworn 
have some meaning, or he dared to 
mock his God by invoking his name 
to attest jargon. We call on Mr. 
Sheil to assign Ais-interpretation of the 
oath—to state what it was that le 
called his God to witness that le 
would not do. We presume that the 
words have some meaning—if that 
which we assign be incorrect, we call 
upon our adversaries to suggest one 
more accurate. 

To the first of Mr. Sheil’s proposi- 
tions we shall not offer a word of our 
own in reply. We feel that we shall 
much better serve the cause of truth 
by quoting the masterly observations 
of the Standard, which dispose in a few 
sentences of the miserable sophistry of 
the advocate—thus writes the editor of 
that noble journal on the Ist of May : 


« Mr. Sheil’s attempt at defence will 
be found in our last page; his motive 
may be detected in the following propo- 
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sition to be found in the middle of that 
attempt :— 

«“« Surely, some right of private judg- 
ment must be allowed in interpreting 
words whose meaning has been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy as, at all 
events, to admit of doubt.’ 

“ This proposition implies a falsehood 
—implies that protracted controversy 
proves something doubtful in the matter 
controverted. Now, the fact is, that the 
clearest truths have always been the sub- 
ject of the longest controversies. What 
so clear as revelation ; yet what has been 
so much controverted as revealed truth? 
What, of human enunciation, so advisedly 
perspicuous and unequivocal as law—yet 
what has proceeded from the mind of 
man which has given so much occasion 
for dispute? No, Mr. Sheil—protracted 
controversy proves nothing doubtful in 
the matter controverted, though it fre- 
quently tends to cloud with doubt, what 
is naturally clear and obvious. All that 
is necessary to protract controversy, is, 
that the partizans of falsehood be suffi- 
ciently corrupt and shameless to resist 
reiterated demonstration. Thus corrupt 
and shameless, the apologists of the 
thirty-five appear to be.” 


Mr. Sheil’s second proposition refers 
the obligation of the oath to a crite- 
rion by which we are very willing that 
its intent should be tried. It is the 
criterion pointed out in the declaration 
of the British Roman Catholic bishops 
in 1826. “ He who takes an oath is 
bound to observe it in the obvious 
meaning of the words, or in the known 
meaning of the person to whom it is 
sworn.” Mr. Sheil’s first proposition 
declares that the meaning of the words 
is by no means obvious—and in his 
second he, accordingly, refers the 
question to the known meaning of 
those who enacted that oath—the 
parliament of 1829. 

Here then we join issue with Mr. 
Sheil—he asserts that the parliament 
which enacted the oath, intended to 
leave him at liberty to confiscate such 
portion of the property of the church 
as he might deem expedient—we, 
on the other hand, most distinctly de- 
clare, that they meant expressly to 
preclude him from voting from any 
such measure. 

How then are we to ascertain the 
meaning of the parliament of 1829? 
Mr. Sheil transfers to a solemn matter 
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of conscience, the special pleading of 
a law court—he will not permit us to 
refer to any evidence but legislative acts. 


“It is idle to allege that Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir Edward Sugden insisted 
that the oath as it stood was sufficiently 
binding. It never yet was heard of ina 
court of justice that what was said by an 
individual in a debate, was a proof of the 
intention of the legislature: one man out 
of 658 may have one object, another may 
have another; the intention of the entire 
is to be collected from legislative acts, and 
the legislative act on which I rely, is the 
rejection of the amendment moved by 
Sir Robert Inglis.” 


His whole proof, then, is in the 
following extract from the Commons’ 
Journals :— 


« Amendment proposed—After ‘ laws’ 
to insert ‘including glebe lands, tithes, 
and other hereditaments of the Protestant 
established church:’ amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. Amendment proposed — 
After property to insert ‘ ecclesiastical as 
well as civil.” Motion put that those 
words be there inserted. The committee 
divided. Teller for the ayes, the Mar- 
quis of Chandos; Teller for the noes, 
Sir G. Clerk. Ayes, 115; noes, 276.” 


Now, if we strictly confine ourselves 
to that mode of argument to which 
Mr. Sheil limits us—if we admit that 
the declarations of those whose votes 
threw out this amendment, are no evi- 
dence of the intentions of the legisla- 
ture in rejecting it—if the evidence is 
only to be drawn from legislative acts, 
what, we ask, does the rejection of this 
amendment prove? either that the 
Commons thought the proposed addi- 
tion superfluous or injurious. If the 
Commons reject a tautological amend- 
ment, surely this does not prove that 
they did not consent to its principle. 
Sir Robert Peel distinctly declared that 
he thought the oath sufficiently ex- 
plicit without the proposed addition. 
Mr. Sheil may shuffle as he pleases, 
but we fasten him down to this, that 
if Sir Robert had not been so convinced, 
the amendment would have been carried. 
“ Oh, but,” says he, “ it has never been 
heard of in a court of justice, that what 
was said by an individual, in debate, was 
proof of the intention of the legislature.” 
When, may we ask, were extracts from 
the Commons journals, or the rejection 
of amendments admitted as such proof? 
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Parliament, consisting of King, Lords, 
and Commons, enacted the oath; and 
the intention of parliament may in this 
very case be inferred from an act to 
which the three estates were consenting 
parties, and which therefore may be 
fairly employed as a guide in the inter- 
pretation of their meaning. The King’s 
speech, in recommending a considera- 
tion of the Roman Catholic claims, 
contained the following paragraph :— 


«“ You will consider whether the re- 
moval of those disabilities can be effected 
consistently with the full and permanent 
security of our establishments in church 
and state, with the maintenance of the 
reformed religion established by law, and 
of the rights and privileges of the bishops 
and of the clergy of this realm, and of 
the churches committed to their charge.” 

«s These are institutions which must 
ever be held sacred in this Protestant 
kingdom, and which it is the duty and 
the determination of his Majesty to pre- 
serve inviolate.” 


And both houses of parliament, in 
reply to his Majesty’s most gracious 
speech, assured him that, in consider- 
ing the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
they would bear these objects in mind. 

Here, then, is the solemn declaration 
of Parutiament— King, Lords, and 
Commons : of the King, in his speech ; 
and of the Lords and Commons in their 
addresses to the throne. That in con- 
sidering the Roman Catholic disabilities 
they would provide securities for “PRE- 
SERVING INVIOLATE the rights and 
privileges of the bishops and clergy of 
this realm, AND OF THE CHURCHES 
COMMITTED TO THEIR CARE.” Here 
is a solemn legislative pledge given by 
each branch of the legislature, which 
we cannot suppose parliament so fickle 
as to violate within a few weeks. But 
the only security which the relief bill 
contains upon the subject is this very 
oath. Is it unfair, then, to conclude 
that the enactment of this oath was 
meant as a fulfilment of the pledge, 
and that it was intended to prevent 
Roman Catholies in parliament from 
violating “the rights and privileges of 
the clergy of this realm, or of the 
churches committed to their charge.” 

No one, we presume, will be hardy 
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enough to deny that Lord John’s reso- 
lution does interfere with the “rights 
and privileges” of those churches whose 
clergy it is proposed to take away. 
The terms of the King’s speech are 
the same as those of the coronation 
oath; and when last year ministers 
issued a commission having in view the 
same object with Lord John’s resolu- 
tion, they justified it by dividing the 
monarch in a triple partition, and as- 
serting that what he swore in one ca- 
pacity was not binding on him in ano- 
ther ;* a clear admission that their 
measures were in contravention of the 
terms of the oath. Our argument, 
then is this: Parliament—King, Lords, 
and Commons—solemnly pledged them- 
selves, in removing Roman Catholic 
disabilities, to adopt such securities as 
might prevent Roman Catholic mem- 
bers from contributing to interfere with 
“the rights and privileges of the Pro- 
testant churches.” We have the admis- 
sion of the present ministers, in their 
celebrated argument on the coronation 
oath, that the measures contemplated 
by Lord John’s resolution amount 
to such interference. The only 
security contained in the relief bill is 
the oath: surely, then, it was the in- 
tention of the legislature, in enacting 
this oath, to restrict Roman Catholic 
members from voting for such a resolu- 
tion as Lord John’s. 

We have met Mr. Sheil upon his 
own grounds, and, strong in the truth 
and righteousness of our own cause, 
we are bold to say, that on those 
grounds we have convicted him. We 
have conceded to him every thing in 
argument, not only that is fair, but 
every thing that he thought proper to 
demand. We have quoted nothing 
but legislative acts, and by these we 
have demonstrated that parliament 
meant his oath to restrain him from 
that which he does now. He has now 
no loop-hole to escape. We tell him 
plainly and candidly, that we be- 
lieve that his oath bound him not to 
vote for Lord John Russell’s resolu- 
tion. He has offered to refer the 
matter to the present House of Com- 
mons; will he vote there as a judge 
in his own cause? But no! we would 
rather appeal to his own conscience ; 
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we call upon himself, as he will answer 
for it to that Being to whom he swore, 
to reflect if the parliament that enacted 
the oath did not intend to prevent him 
doing that which he does now. An 
honest man needs no other tribunal 
than his own breast to decide upon the 
meaning of his oath—his conscience 
will be the best interpreter of his vow. 
Can he not rise superior to all the 
petty considerations of party and all 
the interests of faction, and stand forth 
in all the proud dignity of an honest 
man? Let him deal honestly with 
himself and honestly with his obliga- 
tion—let him fling from him those 
quibbles which impose upon no one, 


and which can scarcely deceive himself 


—let him not tamper with the most 
sacred of all obligations by special 
pleading, which a respectable attorney 
would feel himself degraded by em- 
ploying to evade the simplest contract 
of commercial intercourse. He may 
feel the restiiction a painful one; but 
let him say with Mr. Mae Donnell— 
“ What have we to do with conse- 
quences when the question is of oaths ?” 

This question is one in which the 
whole Roman Catholic body of the 
empire are deeply interested. Their 
character, the character of their reli- 
gion is at stake. For nearly eighty 
years their representatives had been 
disclaiming all wish to interfere in 
any way with the revenues of the Pro- 
testant church—their political leaders, 
their prelates, declared on their exa- 
mination that they had no such desire. 
In accordance with these protestations 
this oath was arranged. Will they 
now sanction its violation by their re- 
presentatives ? It is idle, it is absurd 
to say, that the legislature of 1829 did 
not mean the oath as a bar to any in- 
terference with the revenues of the Pro- 
testant church. A hundred times over 
Roman Catholics had declared their 
readiness to take upon themselves any 
obligation that could bind them not to 
injure the church. Was it likely that a 
reluctant legislature would yield them 
more than that which they themselves 
had declared the ultimatum of their 
wishes? Their leaders declared this 
very oath to be security the strongest 
that could be given—the speeches 
both of friends and foes in parliament, 
declared that the oath was understood 
in the sense for which we contend. 
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The parliament of 1829 had solemnly 
pledged themselves, at the opening of 
the session, not to introduce any mea- 
sure of emancipation that could not 
fully provide for the security of the 
rights and privileges of all the Pro- 
testant churches of the realm; and 
immediately after they passed a mea- 
sure of which the only security is this 
oath. An amendment to make this 
oath more definite was rejected in the 
House of Commons, because the terms 
were too explicit to require alteration. 
“ What need we any further witness” 
as to the intention of the legislature in 
imposing the oath? and according to 
the declaration of the Roman Catholic 
bishops which we have quoted, the 
sense in which it was imposed is the 
sense in which it is to be kept. 

We have done. We have devoted 
much space to the consideration of the 
question, because we feel it an impor- 
tant one. We can solemnly and sin- 
cerely declare, that our earnestness 
arises from motives far superior to any 
party considerations. We are jealous 
for the honour, we are concerned for 
the well-being of Britain. Believing in 
a God that rules the destinies of na- 
tions, we cannot but believe that his 
curse will be upon the land whose 
rulers swear falsely by his name. If 
Britain takes perjury to the bosom of 
her councils, perjury will be her ruin ; 
and, as it often is that guilt manifestly 
works out its own retribution, so will 
it be in the present instance. Let the 
minds of men once be familiarized to the 
notion that an oath is a light matter, 
and perjury a venial sin—let them 
learn to dwell without horror upon the 
violation of a solemn vow, and be taught 
practically that its obligations can be 
broken through by the unblushing 
hardihood of a shameless effrontery, or 
frittered away by the ge cavils 
of ingenious evasion, and the national 
morality is at an end; the very frame- 
work of society is broken ; the ties of 
social life are rent asunder ; the secu- 
rities of social intercourse are destroy- 
ed ; the minds of men, accustomed to 
see their senators disregarding one 
solemn obligation, will soon learn to 
form a light estimate of all.. That 
oath which used to be to men “ for con- 
firmation an end of all strife,” will in 
future be but the commencement of 
endless litigation. We do not exag- 
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gerate—we write in sober sadness. No 
nation ever can withstand the conta- 
mination of legislative immorality—of 
evil example in high places. If we 
permit legislators to disregard oaths, 
subjects will not long value them. The 
evil influence emanating from the 
senate, will bear its contagious demo- 
ralization to the greatest and the 
meanest in the land, pervading all 
ranks andclasses of society. The tone 
of national feeling will be lowered, and 
the sense of national honor will be de- 
stroyed—all that made us great and 
respectable as a nation will be gone. 
When public virtue is become a mock- 
ery, private virtue will not long sur- 
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vive. Covenants will be fulfilled but 
as u matter of necessity, and all ob- 
ligations will be violated as often as 
it is possible to transgress them with 
impunity. Now, then, is the time for 
Britain to declare, that an oath is a 
sacred thing, and that she will not per- 
mit it to be violated with impunity.— 
The day of national downfall is not far 
distani, wien tolerated perjury brings 
with it naiional degradation, and the 
publicand licensed disregard of the so- 
lemn obligations of an oath shall have 
stamped upon us the last and most 
fearful characteristic of a degenerate 
and degenerating age. 
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DINNER IN THE CITY OF LONDON TO SIR ROBERT PEEL—THE LONDON SEASON, 


DINNER IN THE CITY OF LONDON TO 
SIR R. PEEL. 

I pevieve [ may have jotted down 
somewhere among these, my chronicled 
observations, that the English are not 
to be accounted an enthusiastic people. 
I still believe that this is true, in the 
main ; but had I brought a Munster- 
man, orany other foreigner, with me, to 
the dinner which the citizens gave yes- 
terday to Sir Robert Peel, at Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall, I should have found it 
very difficult to persuade such a one 
that my observation had been made in 
sober earnest. This was most assured- 
ly a very stirring affair, and I speak 
most conscientiously, and with all the 
sincerity of truth, when I aver, that in 
my opinion, the turtle soup, the excel- 
lent fish, the flesh of beasts and of fowls 
variously cooked, the patties, the tart- 
lets and jellies ; and last, though not 
least, the very respectable champaigne, 
had no more than a fair, rational, and 
praiseworthy share, in producing the 
extreme enthusiasm which 1 had the 
pleasure to witness. 

I cannot pretend to be much versed 
in the geography of the corporation 
halls of the city of London, but I learn 
from those who are, that none of the in- 
dividual guilds, or companies, have so 
large an apartment for the despatch of 
business, and of victuals, as the Mer- 


chant Tailors’. This, among many 
other things, is very much to the credit 
of so rich, so respectable, and so not- 
able a body of citizens, and long may 
they flourish, and have an opportunity 
of accommodating within their ample 
hall such assemblages as that of yester- 
day—men capable at once of appreci- 
ating the constitution of their country, 
and the good cheer that was set before 
them, and determined to be as active in 
the preservation of the one, as they were 
diligent in the destruction of the other. 

The locality of the place is imposing. 
It is Threadneedle-street, and in ap- 
proaching it you pass between the 
Bank of England and the Royal Ex- 
change of London. The spirit of 
mighty merchandize pervades the spot, 
and the soul ponders upon the magni- 
ficence of British enterprise in the 
things which concern the making of 
money. You pass on, the street growing 
narrower and dark as you proceed, till, 
on the right hand, the ancient and lofty 
gate of the hall ofthe Merchant Tailors 
meets your view. Here there is, as 
usual, (and as it ought to be,) the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of a corporate 
establishment. Beadles and cocked- 
hats, staves and truncheons, and I 
know not what besides, mark the vene- 
rable forms of days gone by, which ex- 
cited the awe and admiration of our 
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marvelling boyhood. Here, too, we 
find what is so frequent and so agreea- 
ble, even in the closest parts of London, 
an ancient quiet court-yard, with a few 
green trees, that give a cool, refreshing 
shade, and throw upon the adjacent 
buildings the veritable verd antique hue, 
which so much becomes them. 

But let us enter the hall, and let us, 
by one mighty effort of imagination, 
suppose the all but infinite series of 
edibles and potables which composed 
the dinner, to have gone the way of 
allsuch things. Letus figure to our- 
selves the after-dinner wines placed 
upon the table—the clatter of departing 
— and knives and forks, number- 
ess as the leaves that strew the books 
in Vallambrosa, dying away in the 
distance, mingled with the trampling 
of the waiters, and the slamming of 
doors. Let us consider the toasts of 
King, and Queen, and Royal Family 
already drunk amid a din of loyalt 
enough alniost to awake dead kings, if 
haply they slept in St. Paul’s, which is 
within a mile, instead of at Windsor, 
which is upwards of twenty. Let us 
deem the loud acclaims “ the thunder 
of the captains and the shouting,” to be 
all hushed into deep and mute atten- 
tion, every eye turned towards the chair- 
man, and even such attendants as con- 
tinued in the room standing agape in 
expectation of the toast of the evening, 
the health of Sir Robert Peel. The 
“ distinguished guests,” and the chair- 
man, sat at a tablewhich ran across the 
upper part of the room, and from this 
five or six parallel rows of tables went 
down the whole length of the room 
from the transverse table, to the en- 
trance doors at the opposite end. In 
the centre of the transverse table, with 
his face to the company, sat the chair- 
man, Mr. Masterman, with Sir Robert 
Peel on his right hand, and the Duke 
of Wellington on his left. To that 
point was every eye and ear of the 
company directed; and when, after a 
few words of introduction, imperfectly 
heard throughout the room, the health 
of Sir Robert Peel was understood to 
have been announced, a tumult of ap- 
plause arose, loud, long, and vehement, 
beyond any thing of the kind I had 
ever ~earees to witness. Some stood 
up on the seats, waving their handker- 
chiefs ; some battered with “ fast and 
furious” feet the unconscious floor ; 
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some thumped the resounding tables 
till the bottles and glasses danced and 
jingled in emulative noise; while all 
shouted in one vast volume of vocife- 
ration. Several times a momentary 
cessation of the din made me think 
that the testimony was.concluded, but 
again it burst forth, and at last ended 
in a hurrah so tremendously vigorous, 
that I suppose an unanimous and si- 
multaneous conviction that the next 
must be a decrecendo, caused a sudden 
halt. All this time Sir Robert Peel 
alone was seated, and to say nothing 
of the fervent applause of the honest 
multitude, let us think for a moment 
who they were who stood up at the 
same table with himself to do him ho- 
nor, and to witness such a scene.— 
First, there was Wellington, the great- 
est man now alive—the man who beat 
Bonaparte and all his best generals, 
“one down another come on,” as we 
say in Ireland. Hardinge was there 
too, great also in arms. Aberdeen, 
cool, and sagacious, and experienced— 
the steady statesman and the skilful 
negociator, was there ; Lyndhurst was 
there, great in acquired legal lore, and 
in piercing astuteness of intellect ; and 
Abinger, polished and acute ; and old 
Lord Camden, virtuous and disinterest- 
ed ; and young Frederick Shaw, bold 
and eloquent ; and many more there 
were, men of experience, who have 
done the state service, and who knew 
how difficult the task was, for the able 
discharge of which Sir Robert Peel’s 
entertainers thus enthusiastically thank- 
ed him. 

It is now time that I come to more 
important matter, namely, the import- 
ant exposition of Sir Robert Peel’s 
views on public affairs, which he deem- 
ed that a fitting opportunity to afford— 
but first, a word or two about the man- 
ner of this celebrated leader of the 
Conservative party. In my judgment 
he has but little claim to whatever dis- 
tinction may be thought to belong to 
the accomplished orator. There are 
no fights of eloquence, or flashes of 
wit in his discourses, to warm the ima- 
gination, or dazzle the fancy. There is 
not even gracefulness of action, or any 
art of elegance to gratify and captivate 
the feelings. An a iaakaoniatn sense, 
forcibly and sometimes fervently ex- 
pressed, is all that one may expect from 
Sir R. Peel; but he is so first-rate and 
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so facile in this, that taking him for all 
and all, he is, without question, the first 
and most effective public speaker of our 
time. He is admirably cool and pru- 
dential, and does not ever, or scarce- 
ly ever, omit to suit both the matter 
and style of his harangue to the particu- 
lar occasion, and particular class, that 
he wishes to be affected by what he 
has to say. On this occasion, at Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Hall, 1 may say that he 
used no action whatever, but spoke in 
a loud voice, and with such delibera- 
tion and distinctness, that all but the 
very deaf must have heard him, and all 
but the very dull must have understood 
him. It was curious to observe, that 
when interrupted by long and loud ap- 
plause as he frequently was, and gene- 
rally in the middle of a sentence, nei- 
ther the thread of his discourse, nor 
even the form of his phraseology was 
affected by it in any, the slightest de- 
gree ; he waited calmly and impertur- 
bably until the noise had subsided, and 
then went on with the next word of 
the sentence, bringing it to a close, pre- 
cisely as it seemed he would have done, 
had no interruption taken place. Whe- 
ther he be capable of the sternness of 
unrelenting resistance, | cannot tell ; 
but that he is not to be startled, or 
overcome by applause, I think I can 
safely testify. 

There were, perhaps, some portions 
of this speech to the citizens that might 
as well have been spared ; but in gene- 
ral, it was both an important and a use- 
ful address. The advice it gave was 
most sound, expedient, and practical ; 
and I am persuaded that the general 
tenor of the speech raised the speaker 
very much in the estimation of the ci- 
tizens who were assembled to hear 
him. It seemed to me that this was 
too palpably the object of the speaker, 
but others will deem this a very lau- 
dable object, in which success was me- 
ritorious. 

Nothing could be more marked and 
emphatic than the language in which 
he avowed his opinion, that the supreme 
power now lay substantially with the 
House of Commons, and that the only 
means of obtaining good, or checking 
bad measures, was by the establish- 
ment of better influences in the House 
of Commons than those which reign 
there at present. He spoke of the 
powers and prerogatives of the other 
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two branches of the legislature as se- 
condary things, useful and respectable 
in their degree, but practically ineffi- 
cient, under the present constitution, 
to secure good measures, or hinder 
bad ones from being passed. Whe- 
ther these striking and somewhat start- 
ling opinions were delivered with a 
view to promote exertion in election 
matters among the class to whom he 
addressed himself, or were opinions 
formed on general grounds, and in- 
tended for general acceptation, it is 
hard to say ; but I incline to believe 
that at all events the strong statement 
of them was purposely chosen as a spur 
to the inactive electors of London, 
whom he had previously reminded in 
not less striking and impressive terms, 
that although eighteen members were 
returned by the districts to which they 
belonged, yet of their political senti- 
ments, they had not even one repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. 
Supposing that this declaration con- 
cerning the prerogatives of the crown, 
and the power of the upper house of 
parliament were made for the purpose 
merely, or chiefly, of adding force to 
the appeal to the London electors to 
be active and zealous in returning con- 
servative members, it may be question- 
ed whether it was just or prudent to 
make such an avowal for such a pur- 
pose. The admission is capable of 
being dangerously used hereafter, and 
there are those who think that conser- 
vatives ought never to abate one jot of 
the theory of the constitution, although 
they may be conscious that in practice 
it is unjustly violated. There is no 
reason in existing law, and there ought 
not tobe in fact and practice, for al- 
lowing the King or the House of Lords 
to be less potential in hindering the 
enactment of bad laws than they ever 
were ; and, therefore, however strong 
the wish and urgent the necessity for 
additional exertion, to place better 
members in the House of Commons, 
it were to be desired that in promoting 
this we did not abate one tittle of the 
great principle, nor admit, except un- 
der strong protest aguinst its wrong 
and violence, that each branch of the 
legislature has not a positive and effec- 
tual power to hinder the enactment of 
any law. Sir Robert Peel did not cou- 
ple, with his announcement of the fact 
that we could no longer rely upon the 
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crown and the House of Lords as im- 
passable bulwarks of constitutional 
rights, any expression of indignation 
or even of regret. Perhaps he in- 
tended these things to be understood. 

The main point throughout the 
speech was to urge the people to ex- 
ertion for the obtainment of additional 
Conservative influence in the House 
of Commons, and this it must be ad- 
mitted is the main point for the people 
to attend to. Whether it be, or be 
not right to tell them that they have 
no other dependence, it cannot be too 
strenuously urged that this is now the 
one practical matter to which their un- 
divided attention in political affairs 
should be given, and the country is 
much indebted to Sir Robert Peel for 
the energy and impressiveness with 
which he urged this very important 
matter upon them at the city of 
London dinner. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 

Now is the time for all the producible 
part of the creation to betake itself to 
London. Now is the “west end” in 
all its glory. The freshness of the 
young “season” is upon it, but it is 
THE SEASON, and mighty are the results 
thereof, in this emporium of the civili- 
zation, the luxury, and the riches of 
the earth. It is true that May has 
not treated us quite so genteelly this 

ear, as it sometimes does, and we 
— had harsh winds visiting too 
roughly the faces of the opening 
flowers, and the full-blown beauties 
which adorn our parks. More dust 
has been abroad, than May beseems, 
and skies have looked cloudy and sus- 
picious, like doubting aunts and dow- 
agers; when they ought to have been 
all sunny and smiling, like the young 
people who have come here to enjoy 
them. But let us be thankful, since 
the rain has kept away, though ever 
threatening, and since nothing but 
positive and unequivocal rain, will 
hinder the out-of-doors display of a 
London season. And be it ucknow- 
ledged that the parks are now really 
beautiful. As for Saint James's, it is a 
mass of rich refreshing green. Not green 
“by courtesy”—not so called, merely, 
in deference to the “order” of those 
noble branches of the family of trees, 
which, having leaves upon hens must 
be presumed green, although they be 
in truth smoky and bronzed by three 
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or four months of London life. No. 
The parks are now really and unequi- 
vocally green, and the long outer 
walks of Saint James’s are curtained, 
as it were, with this green drapery, 
while the interior shines in the beauty 
of flowering shrubs, the graceful lilac, 
and the larger shrubs, all white with 
flowers, that look like roses, but are 
not, and by what name their loveliness 
is called, Terence O’Ruark knoweth 
not. But Hyde Park is the scene of 
gaiety and horsemanship, and Ken- 
sington Gardens of the fashionable 
promenade. Go not thither in the 
morning—that is to say, before four 
o'clock of the afternoon. You will see 
nothing but the elegance of opening 
nature, and the exercising of troops in 
their undress; with the addition, perhaps, 
of a few old gentlemen taking their con- 
stitutional trot, or young gentlemen 
trying the paces of young horses. But 
go from five to seven, and you will 
behold the crowd, and the horseman- 
ship of gay cavaliers, and damsels of 
high degree, and the nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles of fashionable recog- 
nition or flirtation. There are the 
quick waving of hands and the bending 
of heads ; the gay canter ; the more 
earnest walk ; the lively remark, “full 
of emptiness,” and the loud laugh 
which it occasions, and sundry other 
the fascinations of aristocratic society, 
which Isaac Tomkins, alias Henry Lord 
Brougham, admits, envies, and growls 
at, forgetting, or not choosing to remem- 
ber, that he is growing old, and has had 
his day,though in other scenes than these. 


Now are there all manner of exhi- 
bitions to charm the eye and improve 
the taste. The Royal Academy is 
open, where you may study the faces 
of all the distinguished ladies and gen- 
tlemen about town,upon accommodating 
canvass, which will wait your time, and 
afford you a most favourable counte- 
nance. Youneed never fear of seeing 
distinguished faces at a disadvantage, 
if you make your acquaintance with 
them in the Royal Academy. But 
though portraits are the most nu- 
merous, they are, by no means, the 
only specimens of British genius in oil 
painting which the Academy affords. 
Wilkie and Landseer have pictures 
which ‘would challenge attention and 
command applause wherever, art is 
prized, and our own countryman, 
Maclise, bids fair to take a high posi- 
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tion among the painters of historical 
or imagined subjects. The water- 
colour painters—thut peculiarly Eng- 
lish school—whose productions are 
the astonishment of foreigners, are 
now upon their trial before a fashion- 
able and indulgent public, and divide 
attention with the Royal Academy. In 
Bond-street there is sculpture—pano- 
ramas in Leicester-square. Every spe- 
cies of art may be found seeking its 
triumph and its reward during the 
London “season,” and every thing that 
deserves attention, finding it from 
some portion of the ever-busy crowd. 

Now do the shop-keepers put forth 
their best and brightest stores to tempt 
the eager multitude, who, during their 
two or three months sojourn in the 
metropolis, provide themselves with 
conveniences and vanities for the 
year. Bond-street, and Regent-street, 
Waterloo-place, Piccadilly, and Pall- 
mall are almost blocked up with car- 
riages whenever a sunny day tempts 
forth the fanciers of new bonnets, and 
new shawls, and gloves, and bdijouterie, 
and all and sundry the endless and 
admirable wants of dear woman's 
adornment. Waterloo House is be- 
sieged—Howell and James's is full to 
overflowing—Swan and Edgar have 
but little peace—Storr and Mortimer 
have barely time to lock their cas- 
kets. Let no fond papa, or husband 
newly married, or lover duly accepted 
trust himself where India shawls and 
glittering jewellery are arranged with all 
the skill of the tempter. London shops 
are irresistible—there is fascination 
within their walls, and an invisible 
talisman lures all your pocket money 
into their tills, or sets your fingers to 
work in the ever amiable and graceful 
task of drawing checks upon your 
banker. 

Do you love dancing, and are you 
aristocratic? Almacks now spreads 
its fascinations for your enjoyment. 
Here is every enchantment to brighten 
the gay into wit and brilliancy, and 
kindle the living into a declaration. 
But at Almacks they are exclusives. 
Well, though you belong not to the 
exclusives, still you need not complain. 
In May the dance is unceasing. Ask 
Weippert: while the month lasts, had 
he ten bands he could find employ- 
ment for them all. There are at 
least ten thousand houses in London, 
where a great party is given only once 
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a year, and five sixths of these parties 
happen in May. He has but a small 
acquaintance who gives himself to 
society, and yet is not engaged three 
deep, for every night in this pleasure- 
cultivating month, To dress, dance, 
eat ice, and talk nonsense, is the sole 
end, aim, and employment of many 
pretty and not altogether irrational 
creatures of both sexes, during this 
month in London; and, to say the 
truth, they have not much unoccupied 
time on their hands or their feet. They 
may be idle, but they are not unem- 
ployed. 

Are you “passionately fond” of 
music? Of course you are, for every 
body is. While May lasts there are 
concerts every morning, and there is 
the opera three times a week in the 
evening, and such an opera! It is 
really allowable—if it ever be allow- 
able, to be somewhat extravagant in 
speaking of the opera company, for all 
the finest Italian dramatic singers in the 
world happen to be now congregated 
at the King’s Theatre. The prima 
donna, Grisi, is the most accomplished 
and fascinating actress, as well as the 
most perfect cantatrice, that opera 
goers have had an opportunity of 
going wild about for a long time. I 
saw an old gentleman the other even- 
ing—an opera-goer of perhaps some 
thirty or forty years’ standing, shut up 
his glass after gazing intently at the 
last scene ; and as he slowly delivered 
it to his pocket, murmur forth the 
following judgment: “ Well, it is im- 
possible we can have any thing supe- 
rior to that girl—a little more weight 
perhaps—a little more quiet force in 
some scenes might be desirable ; but 
then if she had that she could not pos- 
sibly have the delicacy, and tender- 
ness, and exquisite finish which ‘is so 
delightful. No. I think she is as 
near perfection as it is possible to 
come to.” This was an old man’s 
judgment, and a fair one. The male 
singers are not less excellent in their 
way. The power, and pathos, and 
brillianey of Rubini—the exquisite 
sweetness of Ivanoff—the masculine 
melody of Tamburini, and the tremen- 
dous energy and power of Lablache, 
are all inimitable in their way, and 
cannot be surpassed. 

All these opportunities of pleasure 
belong to London, and the month of 
May—but let not those sigh for them. 
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who are so placed that they cannot 
enjoy them. I, Terence O’ Ruark, 
can look at them all, and wish myself 
far away from them by the running 
brooks and in the green meadows. 
Every one of these pleasures has with 
it its corresponding sting of some sort 
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or other : post equitem sedet atra cura, 
the brow that is bound with roses, 
even the loveliest, will be more than 
usually fortunate, if there be no thorn 
beneath, the cause of fretfulness and 
pain. 

Saint Giles’s, 13th May. 


WORDSWORTH’'S NEW POEMS.* 


Ir we were called upon to select, for a 
day’s enjuyment within doors, one oc- 
cupation beyond another, it is not 
probable that, after an hour's thinking 
upon the subject, any one calculated 
to give more delight, could be fixed 
upon than that which accident has 
itself created. Who could have told 
us, when we opened the little parcel 
which contained this volume of poems, 
of the day of delight thus without any 
act of ours bestowed as it were upon 
us? This new volume of Words- 
worth’s poems, which we opened with 
so many recollections of his former 
works, that the interest of the book is 
one altogether underived from the an- 
ticipated gratification of curiosity, has 
brought with it our youth to us again ; 
the days in which the heart itself, and 
its best affections, had their sustaining 
life less in the visible world which sur- 
rounded us, than in that world of 
wonder created fur us by the ima- 
gination of the poet —awakening 
into something of kindred delight and 
ower, every heart that yields itself to 
fis inspirations—making the lover of 
poetry, for the time, joyous as the 
poet himself; and, if the creative 
spirit of Joy beindeed the soul and 
lifebreath of poetry, making, as Dryden 
said, Love made, the dullest man, a 
poet. With us—with the poet Words- 
worth, too, that time of life is gone for 
ever—but with the poetry of Words- 
worth are the delights of our early and 
best days for ever connected, 


** The days of sunshine and of song, 
The summer-days when we were young, 
Sweet childish days that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 


* Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems, by William Wordsworth. 


London, 1835. 


The new volume is, therefore, far less 
in our minds, than the poems which 
we read in boyhood, and which were 
loved by us so long ago, that they 
almost seem to have had their share in 
creating within us the very feeling of 
Love. These are poems, with which, 
were it everin our nature, which we trust 
it is not, it would be altogether impos- 
sible for us to play the formal critic. 
It is Coleridge, who, in a tone some- 
what more elevated than the occasion 
would seem to require, disclaimed any 
intentional irreverence to Milton,. in 
alluding with playful levity to a line 
in the Jl Penseroso. ‘To us, in the 
same way, Wordsworth is a sacred 
name. Passages enough there are in 
his poems of very unequal merit—a 
few of absolute failure—some, which 
are rather exercises of the author's 
faculties before he had acquired his 
full growth and strength, and which 
probably are still printed among his 
poems, because, having been once 
printed, they cannot be well with- 
drawn. The poems, which, on their 
first appearance, excited so much 
foolish laughter, are still preserved in 
the edition of 1832, of which they 
form a small and unimportant part ; 
and, could we suppose them now read 
for the first time, we think it probable 
that they would be chiefly noticed 
from the circumstance of their being 
so arranged as to lead readers to think 
that the author regurds them as the 
same in kind withhis highest efforts. — 
Goody Blake is classified with the 
“ Poems of the Imagination” in the same 
division of the work which contains 
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“ The Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle."—The first is certainly not a 
Poem of the Imagination, if by that is 
meant a poem in which the Imagina- 
tion is the faculty of the poet, chiefly 
engaged in the work, or tle power, on 
the active exercise of which in the 
reader’s mind the author makes a 
demand, for enjoying and appreciating 
the poem ;—the story, it is true, illus- 
trates the power of the imagination 
very forcibly; but is told with as 
little exercise of that faculty by Words- 
worth as by Darwin. The lyrical 
ballad—would it not be better in giv- 
ing a name to such a ballad to omit 
the word “lyrical”—is no more a work 
of the imagination, than the page of 
the Zoonomia, which records the same 
remarkable fact. In our language, on 
the other hand, there is probably no- 
thing that transcends in lofty simplicity 
of expression and intensity of elevated 
passion, some passages of the other poem. 
« Armour rusting in his halls 

On the blood of Clifford calls : 

* Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the lance ; 

Bear me to the heart of France, 

Is the longing of the shield— 

Tell thy name, thou trembling field; 

Field of death, where’er thou be, 

Groan thou with our victory! 

Happy day, and mighty hour, 

When our shepherd, in his power, 

Mailed and horsed, with lance and sword, 

To his ancestors restored, 

Like a re-appearing star, 

Like a glory from afar, 

First shall head the flock of war! 
Alas! the fervent harper did not know 
That for a tranquil soul the lay was framed, 
Who, long compelied in humble walksto go, 
Was softened into feeling, soothed, and 

tamed. 


Love had he found in huts where poor 
men lie ; 

His dailyteachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


In him the savage virtue of the race, 

Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were 
dead ; 

Nor did he change, but kept in lofty place 

The wisdom which adversity had bred. 


Glad were the vales, and every cottage 
hearth; 

The Shepherd Lord was honoured more 
and more; 

And, ages after he was laid in earth, 

‘The Good Lord Clifford’ was the name 
he bore.” 


Mr. Wordsworth thinks the classifi- 
cation of his poems of some moment 
to understanding them perfectly. Per- 
haps so—and yet though the arrange- 
ment is no doubt one carefully con- 
sidered by him, the poems are in each 
of the editions differently arranged— 
either of two arrangements would have 
satisfied us better than that adopted 
which gives us the poet enacting the 
critic upon his own works and deter- 
mining their relative importance. The 
order in which the poems were written 
would, perhaps, have furnished the 
best and most natural arrangement. 
“Such a mode of arrangement”—we 
quote Goethe in his review of Voss’s 
Lyrical Poems, eollective edition— 
“bespeaks a tranquil, consistent, gra- 
dually pursued progress in mental 
culture, and gives us the presentiment 
that the life, the walk, and conversa- 
tion of the poet are pictured out in 
his works.” Still, as the publication of 
the Lyrical Ballads is an era in the 
history of English Poetical Literature, 
we think it would have been wise to 
have exhibited the poems which formed 
that work, apart from the rest. We 
have, ourselves, suffered some incon- 
venience in making out precisely all 
the poems originally published under 
that title. The table of contents to 
the edition of 1815, gives us, in some 
instances, the opportunity of deter- 
mining this,—not without some diffi- 
culty and some uncertainty too. The 
edition of 1832 gives no information 
whatever on the subject. In future 
editions the date of publication of the 
respective poems should be given, and 
if it were found inconvenient to disturb 
the present arrangement by separating 
the original “ Lyrical Ballads” from 
Mr. Wordsworth’s other poems, we 
would suggest marking them with an 
asterisk in the table of contents. We, 
who read the poems in their first pub- 
lished form, would have found conve- 
nience in such an index—to those who 
have only seen them in the editions of 
late years it is absolutely necessary. 

The poem of earliest date in Mr. 
Wordsworth’s collected works was 
written fifty years ago—his earliest 
publication bears date forty-two years 
before that in which we write ; a se- 
cond and a third generation of readers 
are formed—what was peculiar at the 
appearance of the works is now become 
familiar. The taste of many has been 
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formed by the poems themselves, and 
they who judge of them are in many 
instances, those to whom, from earliest 
infancy, they have been familiar, We, 
who write, remember the lines on Tin- 
tern Abbey as among the earliest poems 
that we read with great delight—and 
when we recur to them now, we only 
wonder what it is that constitutes the ma- 
gic of language and sentiment, which, 
seeming to gift a boy with powers be- 
yond his years, makes him believe that 
he understands and feels poetry, which, 
judging of it now, we should say, re- 
quired long cherished habits of serious 
reflection, and the kind of experience 
which after years give, to render, in 
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All this—how could it have been then 
intelligible to us ?—how is it that, 
boy as we were at the time we read 
the poem, it seemed to us as if it was 
not a sealed volume, of which till more 
years than we then had numbered had 
passed over our heads, we could not 
understand the whole oracular meaning. 
Nothing, surely, ean be finer than the 
way in which the poet describes his 
love of Nature passing in his own mind 
into Natural Religion, the mind shap- 
ing for itself from all that it has felt, 
and seen, and reflected upon—a reli- 
gion of its own, and recognising in Na- 
ture, or rather in some Power seen 
through Nature, “ the soul of all its 





all its parts, truly intelligible. The moral being.” We shall quote from } 
contrast between the remembered life the other poems passages in which the 
of boy-hood and that of early manhood _ poet describes the religious feelings of 
with its thoughtfulness and growing a later period of life, but it is something i 
affections—and when man begins to re- to have the poet’s own description of 
flect, the perplexity with which he con- how such a mind was formed : : 
templates the mystery of his very ex- The boy is father of the man, 
istence in the unintelligible world with And I could wish my days to be, i 


which he finds himself surrounded,— 


“ 





Bound each to each by natural piety.” 


—— Oh, how oft 


In darkness, and amid the many shapes 


Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer through the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee ! 
And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many reeognitiuns dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 
The picture of the mind revives again : 
’ While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dared to hope 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was, when first 
I came among these hills ; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers and the lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led; more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
( The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements all gone by, ) 
To me was all in all. I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 
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And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things, Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 


Of eye aud ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 


Of all my moral being.” 


The preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 
rather than any thing in the poems 
themselves, produced the contest which 
has been prolonged into our own times. 
The Lyrical Ballads, had they been un- 
accompanied with Wordsworth’s own 
criticism, would, in their loftier pas- 
sages, have given delight to such read- 
ers as had enjoyed Akenside—between 
whose style and that of the more ele- 
vated passages of Wordsworth, there 
is no doubt such distinction as must 
arise from difference of powers, and oc- 
casionally of purpose, but none which 
can be referred to system. In Aken- 
side there is every where more of pic- 
turesque expression—in Wordsworth, 
what would seem to be, and perhaps is, 
more of meditative feeling. We ex- 
press ourselves thus doubttully, because 
there is, we think, something decep- 
tive in the way in which such works 
are judged of. The force, which, for 
instance, in Coleridge’s prose works, is 
exhibited in his toilsome efforts to 
bring into light treasures which he 
is digging from the mine, is, in a cer- 
tain stage of our intellectual progress, 
more likely to impress an observer with 
the notion of power, than the perfect 
ease with which the same thoughts, or 
the results for which they are valuable, 


are expressed by him in some graceful 
verse ; and we think it not impossible 
that in comparing Wordsworth with 
Akenside or Cowper, we are in this 
way led to overrate the claims of the 
former. As it is, we think he has re- 
flected more upon human nature—and 
this we should say, did we know but 
his early poems,—than the writer with 
whom we have, not accidentally, associ- 
ated his name. In fact, it is a mis- 
take to think,that, because Wordsworth 
was one of the first to expose the tinsel 
language and false sentiment of the 
writers, whom Gifford’s notice has 
embalmed for ages—because to obtain 
himself a hearing, he thought it ne- 
cessary to discuss anew questions which 
had been settled by every writer whose 
works have obtained any permanent 
place in our literature,—he was, there- 
fore, in practice, effecting any thing 
new. 

In what attribute of style, we mean 
as marking a school of poetry, or a 
manifestation of hitherto unperceived 
powers of language do his poems on the 
naming of places, or Southey’s inserip- 
tion, differfrom Akenside’s ? All three, 
as also Coleridge’s, differ essentially 
from each other ; but assuredly there 
seem to be no attributes in common, by 
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which the more modern poets are to 
be classed into a school from which the 
earlier writer is to be separated. The 
trifles which Mr. Wordsworth publish- 
ed in his earlier volume ae have 
been allowed to produce their natural 
effect of—for the most part—giving 
great pleasure, if it had not been for 
his own érifling about them, We, for 
one—(the re is some diificulty in pre- 
serving the style critical)—are disap- 
pointe a by not meeting any liz vhter 
poems in the present volume. We 
should cheeriully give the Steam-boat 
Sounets for“ The Kitten and the Fall- 
ing Leaves,” a poem in which, to us, 
the perfect beauty of language and 
playfulness of sentiment is, as far as we 
know, wholly unequalled, even by 
Wordsworth himself. Few writers 


have so often described that state of 


mind in which it is pleased with every 
thing, because at peace with itself—in 
which; the heart, “every hour runs 
wild, and never once doth go astray”— 
astate of mind which, to be described, 
must be enjoyed—and we who know 
nothing whatever of Wordsworth, ex- 
cept what may be learned from his 
works, feel the contemplation of his own 
character, as seen through the m, itself 
no,small part of the delight which they 
have for years given us. To us indeed 
Wordsworth has been almost what 
Milton must have been to Words- 
worth—and we feel it as doing some 
wroug to the reverence with which we 
regard him, in any instance to fix our 
thoughts on what we may think to be 
an inferior part of his works. Mr. Cole- 
ridge has, in his Biographia Literaria, 
told us of the L yrical Ballads, that each 
one of the poems which had attracted 
the ridicule of the Edinburgh Review, 
aud ‘which Mr. Coleridge himself 
thought had better not have been pub- 
lished, was the peculiar favourite of 
some one or other person, distinguished 
in general by true taste ;—and the two 
volumes of * poems” more lately pub- 
lished, and since incorporated with the 
collection called “ Lyrical Ballads,” 
we ourselves first read, in a copy 
purchased by a lady of great excellence, 
who bought” the book for the sake of 
cutting from it the poem of “ Alice 
Fell,” with which poem, in the re- 
mote part of Ireland in which we 
then lived, we had no means, till 
long after, of becoming acquainted ; 
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when, after some years, we met the 
verses to which our curiosity was thus 
provokingly directed, we should find it 
difficult to prove that the copy of the 
poems was not improved by the mutila- 
tion. Is not the circumstance of these 
poems, at the lowest estimate of their 
merit, thus contributing to blameless 
pleasure, a sufficient reason for pre- 
serving them?—and (we are but re- 
peating what is better said in the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria”) what right has the 
critic to dv more than to turn over the 
leaf which has not given him pleasure ? 
Why cstimate the writer’s powers by 
what, in all fairness, should be regard- 
ed as accidental inequalities—a mere 
exhibition of—state it at the worst— 
capricious wilfulness ? Why, as Mr. 
Coleridge has said—we regret we can- 
not find the p: ‘ssage—speak of the 
verses to the Unive rsity carrier as a spe- 
cimen of Milton’s favourite style, when 
reviewing the volume which contains 
the Samson Agonistes 2? There is no 
one of these poems of Mr. Words- 
worth’s, which we are not glad to -see 
preserved, but we should wish that all 
the prefaces and titles, and the whole 
work of classifying and criticising them 
had been omitted by the author. The 
result of the whole discussion has been, 
that in addition to the class of expres- 
sions formed either from false associa- 
tions, which they, in their turn, were in- 
strumental in preserving, and which Mr. 
Wordsworth has almost from the first 
deliberately excluded from his poetry, 
he has now thrown aside all that class 
of expressions which, in his prefaces, 
more than in his practice, he insist- 
ed upon introducing into verse. In 
the successive editions of his poems 
he has considerably altered the pas- 
sages which had originally excited ridi- 
cule. Of this the poem of the Blind 
Highland Boy affords a singular in- 
stance—and the alteration must by every 
one who expects ina poe m ir uth, not 
veracity, be regarded, as in all respects, 
an improvement. We ourselves are 
perfectly satisfied, even by the poet’s 
after correction of the passage, that the 
ridicule—ungenerous as was its conti- 
nued indulgence—for the reviews of 
which he had reason to complain gave 
but few specimens of his excellencies— 
was not altogether unprovoked—and 
we really see no reason in the world 
when we now look over the reviews— 
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we speak exclusively of those in the 
Edinburgh——to think that any personal 
feeling whatever mingled with the sting- 
ing sarcasm of the journalist, whoever 
he may have been——and they are witty 
and superticial enough to be referred 
to Jeffrey himself, or to some practised 
advocate, dealing with a case which 
he had no time to study, and satisfied 
io obtain a verdict, no matter upon 
what grounds. The poet should have 
left the discussion of the case to others, 
and in spite of some valuable criticism 
in his “ postliminous prefaces,” we wish 
that all the prose may be excluded from 
the future editions of his poems. The 
purpose, which it was intended to an- 
swer, Was in its nature temporary, and 
the very existence of the articles upon 
Mr. Wordsworth, would already have 
been forgotten had it not been for his 
own essays, defensive aud aggressive. 
The pleasure, which the poems are cal- 
culated to give, is lessened by Mr. 
Wordsworth seeking, often successful- 
ly, to awaken the reader’s indignation 
against the ephemeral reviewer ; and 
this, if nothing else, should be a rea- 
son—not, perhaps, a convincing one, 
but yet an element in any calculation 
upon the subject--for omitting all this 
alien and repugnant matter. Goethe’s 
was true wisdom when he determined 
never, in any of his works, to give one 
word of preface or notes. If a work 
be worth any thing, it will find, if not 
better judges of its value than the au- 
thor, yet those who will be under less 
restraint of delicacy in stating it. In 
Milton, though he every where exhi- 
bits his consciousness of yet producing 
“that which the world would not wil- 
lingly let die,” we have no disquisitions 
as to the fitness of particular words—no 
essaysas tothe structure ofuntried verse 
which he was giving to the nation, and 
we are sorry that Mr. Wordsworth, 
after Milton, our greatest poet, has al- 
lowed himselfto be provoked into such 
discussion. Popularity, if popularity 
has been aided by these addresses to 
the public, was not worth the price. 
We should apologise for the length 
into which we have been betrayed upon 
a subject chiefly suggested to us by the 
absence in this volume of all those pe- 
culiarities, which interfered with Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry producing the 
full effect which he might not unrea- 
sonably have calculated upon. The 
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present volume consists of two series of 
poems,—chiefly sonnets—descriptive of 
scenery which he visited in the years 
1851 and 1832; of “The Egyptian 
Maid, or the Romance of the Water 
Lily,” a tale of the Round Table, by 
which the reader will be reminded of 
“The Mantle Made Awmiss,” and that 
class of stories ; of * The Russian Fu- 
gitive,” a ballad in four parts; of some 
additions to the ecclesiastical sonnets; 
and a poem called “ Humanity,” written 
in 1829, but now published, as it would 
appear, for the purpose of enabling the 
author to discuss, in a note appended 
to it, the alterations made in the poor 
laws by the late bill, and the! projected 
changes in the church establishment. 
Several other poems, less easily classed, 
form a part of the volume. There is not 
in the volume any one poem of very 
prominent character: all are of a kind 
that will easily and naturally take their 
unostentatious place among the author’s 
works; and we are sorry to say that we 
have so often thought of them with 
reference to the somewhat arbitrary 
arrangement of the poems in the edi- 
tion published in 1815, that we sus- 
pect the poems have not in themselves 
such individual interest as would sug- 
gest a separate publication. Each is*a 
specimen—often a beautiful one—of 
the gflowers, with which those, who 
have been out in the fields with Mr. 
Wordsworth, are long familiar. We are 
unreasonable, and we wish for more. 


The poems on Yarrow in Words- 
worth’s former collections must remain 
in the ear of those who have ever read 
them. It is singular the charm almost 
of the name of this river; for in all the 
Scottish poems, the nameis dwelt upon 
as if its very sweetness was a part of the 
mournful burthen of the stories, with 
which it has been connected in tradition 
and in song; and the fancied image 
which Wordsworth feared to disturb 
must lave been half created by the 
name, and the mournful cadence 
which its very reiteration gives to all 
the Scottish ballads—even the cheery 
one of Nicol Burn, which is confined to 
description, though description often of 
very unusual power. 


“A mile below, who list to ride, 
They’|l hear the mavis singing. 
Into St. Leonard's banks she'll bide, 
Sweet birks her head o’erhinging. 
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The lintwhite loud and Progne proud, 
With tuneful throats and narrow, 
Into St. Leonard’s banks they Il sing, 
As sweetly as in Yarrow.” 


The old songs are all of a young and 
favoured lover’s untimely death, and 
woman's hopeless love: in one he is 
slain by his rival, in another by his 
mistress’s brother. A later ballad— 
Logan’s—-scarcely less beautiful than 
the others, and scarcely lvss generally 
known—varies the story by represent- 
ing its hero as accidentally drowned 
in the Yarrow. There are, probably, 
earlier ballads than we have seeu on 
this subject of disappoiuted love con- 
nected with the Yarrow. Burns met 
snatches of such; but even among those 
which may be found in all the collec- 
tions of Scottish songs, we are far from 
agreeing with Mr. Wordsworth if, as his 
language prefixed to his former poem, 
“Yarrow Visited,” seems to say, he in- 
deed prefers Hamilton’s 


** Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk, my winsome Marrow,” 


to all the rest. Wordsworth’s own allu- 
sions in his poems on the subject are 
more frequent to the other poems, and 
Nicol Burn has supplied the form of 
his stanza. We hesitate in expressing 
an opinion on a question of poetical 
taste, in even seeming opposition to one 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s; but if there ever 
were a case in which this would be iea- 
sonable, it is where the poet, some- 
what capriciously, is determined toallow 
nothing to disturb his early associations 
with the yet unseen landscape. What 
“chime of Fancy, right or wrong,” de- 
termined the preference, he does not 
tell us. We throw aside at once Pinker- 
ton’s savage criticism on the poem; 
although we think the measure in which 
the song is written—particularly in the 


stanzas which have not the support of 


the Scottish idiom—trailing and tedious, 
and, as he says, jingling; and though 
we agree with him in thinking the nar- 
rative confused—so confused, indeed, 
that the story is with difficulty disen- 
tangled from the load of words by which 
it is enveloped and encumbered. A 
stronger objection is, that, allowing the 
imagination to yield itself as fully to the 
poet as he can have a right to demand 
—and a stronger spell was never used 
by poet than the magic of the first 
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stanza—he never ceases to make new 
demands upon it, but calls us again and 
again to shift our position with each 
new change of his story. We find it 
difficult to follow the changes and in- 
terlocutions in the dialogue; the inci- 
dents, also, are too artificially contrived, 
and with the purpose, too formally ex- 
hibited, of aiding the conversation; and 
the turns of the conversation itself are 
too like the involutions and explications 
of a troublesome riddle. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more exquisitely beautiful 
than many stanzas of the ballad; and 
we are inclined to think that Mr. 
Wordsworth must, in this particular 
case, consciously or unconsciously, have 
allowed his mind only to retain some 
stanzas of the poem, dropping the rest 
altogether, and thus forming in his ewn 
fancy a song, as different from that 
which he praises, as the river, which he 
saw, was from that which he had fan- 
cied. Among the “ Evening Volunta- 
ries,” a series of poems published in the 
new volume, is one which, to use his 
own words, “is simply a fine stanza 
of Akenside, connected with a still finer 
from Beattie by a couplet from Thom- 
son ;” and the author mentions “this 
practice of linking together in his own 
mind favourite passages from different 
authors” as one In which he sometimes 
indulges, In some such way do we sup- 
pose the several poems on the Yarrow 
so united in his mind that we cannot re- 
gard his praise of any one as praise of 
the entire poem; and therefore think it 
not impossible that we do not differ 
from him as much in the real estimate 
of the poem as, from his language, we 
should fear. The mental picture sug- 
gested by the Yarrow, alluded to in 
the first of Wordsworth’s own poems, 
was certainly created not by one, but 
by all the poems. Mr. Wordsworth’s 
own poems on the subject will be, 
henceforth, a stronger spell than had 
before associated the name of this river 
with poetical feeling. The readers of 
his new volume will scarcely be able to 
enjoy the poem now for the first time 
published, without first having fixed in 
their memory the former poems—the 
first written two-and-thirty years ago, 
eleven years before the second poem, 
which was written in 1814, and twenty- 
eight years before the third, which was 
written in 1830, We shall print the 
three poems, 
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“YARROW UNVISITED. 1803. 


(See the various poems the scene of which is 
laid upon the banks of the Yarrow; in parti- 
cular, the exquisite ballad of Hamilton, be- 
ginning— 


*Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome Marrow !’) 


“From Stirling Castle we had seen 
The mazy Forth unravell’d ; 
Had trod the banks of Clyde and Tay, 
And with the Tweed had travelled ; 
And when we came to Clovenford, 
Then said my ‘winsome Marrow,’ 
« Whate’er betide, we'll turn aside, 
And see the Braes of Yarrow.’ 


‘Let Yarrow folk, frae Selkirk town, 
Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, ’tis their own, 
Each maiden to her dwelling! 

On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 
Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downwards withthe Tweed, 
Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 


“ There’s Galla Water, Leader Haughs, 
Both lying right before us; 
And Dryborough, where with chiming 

Tweed 

The Lintwhites sing in chorus; 
There’s pleasant Tiviot-dale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow: 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow ? 


«“ What’s Yarrow but a river bare, 
That glides the dark hills under? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As Worthy of your wonder.’ 
—Strange words they seemed of slight 

and scorn ; 

My true-love sighed for sorrow, 
And looked me in the face, to think 
I thus could speak of Yarrow! 


«Oh, green,’ said I, ‘are Yarrow’s holms, 
And sweet is Yarrow flowing ! 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 
But we will leave it growing. 
O'er hilly path, and open Strath, 
We'll wander Scotland thorough ; 
But, though so near, we will not turn 
Into the Dale of Yarrow. 


“¢ Let beevesand home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow ; 
The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow! 

We will not see them; will not go 
Today, nor yet tomorrow; 
Enough if in our hearts we know 


There’s such a place as Yarrow. 
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«Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 
It must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision of our own; 
Ah, why should we undo it ? 
The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 
For when we're there, although ’tis 

fair, 

’T will be another Yarrow ! 


“ «If care with freezing years should 
come, 
And wandering seem but folly, 
Should we be loth to stir from home, 
And yet be melancholy ; 
Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
*T will soothe us in our sorrow 
That Earth has something yet to show, 
The bonny Holms of Yarrow!’” 





“YARROW VISITED. 
September, 1814. 


« And is this—Yarrow? This the stream 
Of which my fancy cherish’d, 
So faithfully, a waking dream ? 
An image that hath perish’d ! 
O that some minstrel’s harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness! 


Yet why ?—a silvery curreut flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed, in all my wanderings. 

And, through her depths, Saint Mary’s 
Lake 

Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted. 


A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 

Is round the rising sun diffused, 

A tender, hazy brightness ; 

Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 

Though not unwilling here to admit 
A pensive recollection. 


Where was it that the famous flower 

Of Yarrow vale lay bleeding? 

His bed perchance was yon smooth 
mound 

On which the herd is feeding : 

And haply from this crystal pool, 

Now peaceful as the morning, 

The water-wraith ascended thrice— 


And gave his doleful warning. 
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* Delicious is the lay that sings 
The haunts of happy lovers, 
The path that leads them to the grove, 
The leafy grove that covers : 
And Pity sanctifies the verse 
That paints, by strength of sorrow, 
The unconquerable strength of love ; 
Bear witness, rueful Yarrow ! 


* But thou, that dost appear so fair 
To fond imagination, 
Dost rival in the light of day 
Her delicate creation : 
Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 
A softness still and boly ; 
The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy. 


«“ That region left, the vale unfolds 
Rich groves of lofty stature, 
With Yarrow winding through the pomp 
Of cultivated nature ; 
And, rising from those lofty groves, 
Behold a ruin hoary ! 
Theshattered frontof Newark’s towers, 
Renowned in Border story. 


“Fair scenes for childhood’s opening bloom 
For sportive youth to stray in ; 
For manhood to enjoy his strength ! 
And age to wear away in! 
Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss ; 
It promises protection 
To studious ease, and generous cares. 
And every chaste affection ! 


« How sweet, on this autumnal day, 
The wild wood’s fruits to gather, 
And on my true-love’s forehead plant 
A crest of blooming heather ! 

And what if I enwreathed my own! 
*T were no offence to reason ; 

The sober hills thus deck their brows 
To meet the wintry season. 


I see—but not by sight alone, 

Loved Yarrow, have I won thee; 

A ray of Fancy still survives— 

Her sunshine plays upon thee ! 

Thy ever-youthful waters keep 

A course of lively pleasure ; 

And gladsome notes my lips can breathe, 
Accordant to the measure. 


«‘ The vapours linger round the heights, 
They melt—and soon must vanish ; 


One hour is theirs’, nor more is mine— 


Sad thoug! t, which I would banish, 
But that I know, where’er I go, 
Thy genuine image, Yarrow, 

Will dwell with me—to heighten joy, 
And cheer my mind in sorrow. 





“YARROW REVISITED. 


[The following stanzas are a memorial of a day 
passed with Sir Walter Seott, and other friends 
visiting the banks of the Yarrow under his 
guidance, immediately befere his departure 
from Abbotsford, for Naples.) 


«“ The gallant youth, who may have 
gained, 
Or seeks, a ‘ Winsome Marrow,’ 
Was but an infant in the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow : 
Once more, by Newark’s castle-gate, 
Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border ! 


“Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet 
day, 

Their dignity installing 

In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 
Were on the bough or falling ; 

But breezes played, and sunshine gleam’d, 
The forest to embolden ; 

Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 
Transparence through the golden. 


“ For busy thoughts the stream flowed on 

In foamy agitation ; 

And slept in many a crystal pool 
For quiet contemplation : 

No public and no private care 
The freeborn mind enthralling, 

We made a day of happy hours, 
Our happy days recalling. 


« Brisk youth appeared, the morn of youth, 

With freaks of graceful folly— 

Life’s temperate noon, her sober eve, 
Her night not melancholy, 

Past, present, future, all appeared 
Ju harmony united, 

Like guests that meet, and some from 

far, 

By cordial love invited. 


«“ And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 
And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face, 
Though we were changed and changing 
— If, then some natural shadows spread 
Our inward prospect over, 
The soul’s deep valley was not slow 
Its brightness to recover. 49 
« Eternal blessings on the muse, 
And her divine employment! 
The blameless muse, who trains her sons 
For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit sickness lingering yet 
Has o’er their pillow brooded; 
And Care waylay their steps—a sprite 
Not easily eluded. 
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«“ For thee, O Scott! compelled to 
change r 

Green Eildon-hill and Cheviot 

For warm Vesuvio’s vine-clad slopes ; 
And leave thy Tweed and Teviot, 

For mild Sorento’s breezy waves ; 
May classic Fancy, linking 

With native Fancy her fresh aid, 

| Preserve thy heart from sinking ! 


“Oh, while they minister to thee 
Each vying with the other, 
May Health return to mellow Age, 
| With Strength, her venturous brother, 
And Tiber, and each brook and rill 
Renowned in song and story, 
With unimagined beauty shine, 
i Nor lose one ray of glory ! 


“ For thou, upon a hundred streams, 
By tales of love and sorrow, 
Of faithful love, undaunted truth, 
Hast shed the power of Yarrow ; 
And streams unknown, hills yet un- 
seen, 
Where’er thy path invite thee, 
At parent Nature’s grateful call, 
With gladness must requite thee. 
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«“ A gracious welcome shall be thine, 

Such looks of love and honour 

As thy own Yarrow gave to me 
When first I gazed upon her ; 

Beheld what I had feared to see, 
Unwilling to surrender 

Dreams treasured up from early days, 
The holy and the tender. 


«“ And what, for this frail world, were all 

That mortals do or suffer, 

Did no responsive heart, no pen, 
Memorial tribute offer? 

Yea, what were miglity Nature’s self ? 
Her features, could they win us, 

Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us ? 


“ Nor deem that localised romance 

Plays false with our affections ; 

Unsanctifies our tears—made sport 
For fanciful dejections : 

Ah, no! the visions of the past 
Sustain the heart in feeling 

Life as she is—our changeful life, 
With friends and kindred dealing. 


« Bear witness, ye, whose thoughts that 
day 
In Yarrow’s groves were center’d ; 
Who through the silent portal arch 
Of mouldering Newark enter’d, 
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And clomb the winding stair that once 
Too timidly was mounted 

By the ‘last Minstrel,’ (not the last) 
Ere he his tale recounted ! 


‘«* Flow on for ever, Yarrow stream ! 

Fulfil thy pensive duty, 

Well pleased that future bardsshould chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty, 

To dream-light dear while yet unseen, 
Dear to the common sunshine, 

And dearer still, as now I feel, 
To memory’s shadowy moonshine ! 


We do not know the history of Words- 
worth’s life further than as it may be 
learned in the volumes before us. From 
them it appears that, having retired, in 
early manhood, from all objects of ordi- 
nary ambition, he has since devoted 
himself to the cultivation of poetry; 
pursuing it, not with accidental or de- 
sultory application, but having made it 
the business of his life; that he has 
guarded the avenues of his heart against 
every inroad of worldliness, whatever 
disguise it might assume, and has been 
supported and sustained in his purpose 
by the elevating belief that not alone 
for the heart of the poet, but for the 
nation in whose language his inspiration 
finds utterance, are new fountains of 
strength opened ; that, as far as poetry 
is influential for good, its influences are 
upon the best and purest minds. The 
highest conceptions of the office of the 
poet were, till our own age, but ro- 
mance: he has dared to realise it in 
actual life; devoting all his powers to 
the one object of purifying, by means of 
the affections, the fiercer passions of our 
nature. We do some injustice to the 
poet when we take up his address to the 
Daisy or the Celandine, and ask, should 
such feelings be wasted on such things, 
instead of finding their own fitting ob- 
ject in directing sympathy to the anxie- 
ties and distresses everywhere around 
us ? when, because we find a natural 
thought expressed in a form likely to 
be permanent, we assume the poet’s 
mind to be for ever occupied with such 
things. Judge of Wordsworth by the 
accounts of those who, thirty years ago, 
sat in the seat of the scorner, and it 
will be impossible not to regard him as 
of set purpose degrading everything 
that passes through his mind by con- 
necting with every object of lofty con- 
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templation some or other of the frivo- 
lous accompaniments which are insepa- 
rable from everything highest or lowest 
in actual life, instead of one who sought 
to see humble things and humble men 
in that true light which, exhibiting man 
as man, excludes the arbitrary notions 
of what Cowley calls the great vulgar 
and the small. The noblest conception of 
the poetical character is to be found in 
the Welsh triads. We are told in them 
that “the three primary requisites of 
poetical genius are, an eye that can see 
nature, a heart that cun feel nature, and 
a resolution that dares follow nature.” 
And strange does it seem that it should 
be reserved for our own age to be the 
first to see this conception realized in 
the actual life of a great man. In 
words the sacredness of the poet’s cha- 
racter and functions—perhaps the sanc- 
tity of the poet’s life—will be found 
every now and then mentioned : but 


this was so much an indulgence of 


fancy, that it had no relation what- 
ever to anything ever witnessed as 
actually existing; and as reasonably 


might a Welsh poet quote a stanza of 


Taliessin, in which a rainbow is said to 


bridge the Menai, for the purpose of 


proving, on some such venerable autho- 
rity, that the science of Telford was 
anticipated and surpassed by the bards 
of his country, as we think of comparing 


the real life of Wordsworth with any of 


the romantic conceptions of the poetical 
character,which,—even because they are 
untrue,—will be found scattered every- 
where. Ifa life such as Wordsworth’s 
has been before seriously proposed and 
actually dived, we have not met the re- 
cord. 

Mr. Wordsworth, in one of the pre- 
faces to the “Lyrical Ballads,” illus- 
trates, by the history of English Poetry, 
and the reception which the public gave, 
on their first publication, to works of any 
permanent interest, a remark which, he 
tells us, was made to him by “his phi- 
losophical friend,” the late Mr. Cole- 
ridge, that every great and original 
poet has had the task of creating the 
taste by which he is judged. We have 
no doubt that, as far as such a poet is 
strictly speaking original—as far as he 
adds anything peculiar to that which all 
men of poetical powers—and we might 
add, of poetical feeling—have in com- 
mon, this must ever be the case; and, 
on this account, criticism contemporary 


with the work criticised can be of little 
value. The poet himself has a better 
chance of predicting aright what the 
effect of the new element, which he seeks 
to introduce, may be, than any person, 
of whatever accomplishments, who is 
led, for the first time, to consider that 
effect, by the work which heis examining. 
As fur as the work is original in any 
other respect than as it relates new cir- 
cumstances, or connects into new com- 
binations the floating images of the 
fancy, it isan appeal—from habitual as- 
sociations, which it seeks to disunite 
and unsettle—to destroy, that it may 
itself create anew on the ruins of that 
which it has destroyed—to the faculty 
of Thought itself. This first process 
is essentially one which has no sup- 
port in any of the prepared sympathies 
of the reader or hearer. One by one 
are his converts, among persons of 
formed tastes, made by such a poet— 
if persons of what are called formed 
tastes can be at all forced to attend 
sufficiently to the subject to have their 
expressed opinion of the slightest mo- 
ment. They are first won by the plea- 
sure which they receive from that which 
is least peculiar in the poem, and are 
led in this way to form some confidence 
in the powers of the writer. On the 
young,—on those whose minds are still 
in growth,—alone can any real effect be 
produced; and never, assuredly, was 
any criticism more weak than that of 
the Edinburgh Review when it argued 
that, as the class of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
disciples consisted chiefly of the young 
and the enthusiastic, that the fashion of 
admiring—so they were pleased to call 
the admiration which these poems ex- 
cited — was one which, like that in 
dress, would soon pass away and be 
forgotten. How different is the lan- 
guage of Goethe—a true poet, though 
his court life was little favourable to 
the culture of his best powers. The 
dramatic form in which his most valuable 
pieces are cast makes it not easy to 
uote with entire certainty of having 
Goethe's own authority for the opinions 
expressed. But every where—most of' 
all in the introductory prologues to 
“ Faustus”—which the formalist and the 
infidel alike attack, because they have 
no heart for the truth expressed there— 
as Burnett and Voltaire agree in think- 
ing lowly of “Paradise Lost” — has 
Goethe urged this important fact. 
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“ The Young 
Hang rapturously o’er a work, revealing 
Their own hearts to themselves, in solitude 
Will feast on the remembered visions—stealing 
From them their sweet and melancholy food ; 
Still the true charm by which they are affected 
Is this—each sees his sacred heart reflected : 
Ready alike to weep or smile are they, 
Admire the bard, adore his fancy’s play; 
Float with him on imagination’s wing, 
Think all his thoughts, are his in every tl.ing, 
Are, while they dream not of it, all they see : 
Youth—youth is the true time for sympathy. 
Hope little from the formal and the old ; 
Frozen with vanity, they must be cold ; 
Their sympathies are day by day diminished, 
Till nothing can be made of men so finished ; 
Why they know every thing. * . e 
With them all progress long ago is ended ; 
Try any novelty, they are offended : 
Self is the secret ; to enlarge their range 
Of thought, were seeking in themselves a change: 
Your true admirer is the generous spirit, 
Unformed, unspoiled, he feels all kindred merit 
As if of his own being it were part, 
And growing with the growth of his own heart ; 
Feels gratitude, because he feels that truth 
Is taught him by the poet—this is Youth ; 
Nothing can please your grown ones, they’re so knowing, 
And no one thanks the poet but the growing. 


POET. 


Give me—oh! give me back the days 
When I, I too, was young— 
And felt, as they now feel, each coming hour 
New consciousness of power. 
Oh, happy, happy time, above all praise ! 
Then thoughts on thoughts and crowding fancies sprung, 
And found a language in unbidden lays; 
Unintermitted streams from fountains ever flowing ! 
— Then, as I wander’d free, 
In every field, for me 
Its thousand flowers were blowing ! 
A veil through which I did not see, 
A thin veil o’er the world was thrown, 
In every bud a mystery ; 
Magic in every thing unknown : 
The fields, the grove, the air was haunted, 
And all that age has disenchanted. 
Yes! give me, give back the days of youth 
Poor, yet how rich !—my glad inheritance 
The inextinguishable love of truth, 
While life’s realities were all romance ; 
Give me, oh! give youth's passions unconfined, 
The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 
Its hate, its love, its own tumultuous mind : 
Give me my youth again !"* 


* AnsTER’s Faustus—Prologue at the Theatre—Page 12, 13. 
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It is too much to give Mr. Words- 
worth and his friends the credit of 
breaking up the false associations 
which were fixing themselves in our 
poetical language. Much had been 
done before them by the prose poems 
of M‘Pherson—by the class of books 
of which Hervey’s Meditations is as 
good a specimen as any other—works 
of a kind in their day popular, and many 
of them well deserving of their popu- 
larity. Ossian, with all its faults of 
style, is a work of great power and 
from which no reader, to whom it has 
once been familiar, has ever released 
his imagination, The latter class of 
books, to which we might add Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Romances,—no matter how 
stilted and otherwise offensive the 
style in which they were written—were 
wholly free from the faults which Mr. 
Wordsworth found so enwrought into 
language of Gray and Darwin, as well 
as the Sewards and Merrys of the 
day, as to form an inseparable part of 
their style. In writers of inferior 
power such faults were nothing more 
than the expletives—the “ees” and 
“eths” of our Sternholds and Hopkinses, 
and must be regarded as little better 
than the contrivances by which indif- 
ferent artists sought to gild, for the 
market, trinkets of no great value. 
That, however, writers of the very 
highest powers—whose poetry in spite 
of this, its greatest fault, cannot 
but have a continuing place in our 
literature, by which we mean some- 
thing more than its existing in a mum- 
my state in the collec tions—fe It, when 
writing poetry, that they were speaking 
“ other tongues,” than those of ordinary 
life, is plain enough to any one who 
turns from Gray’s poems to his letters. 
We have no doubt that in a wish to 
escape from the conventional language 
of poetry, which was found to have 
palled on the public ear, and at the 
same time to preserve something of 
the effect of metrical forms, the class 
of books, written in measured prose, 
originated. The first of our poets 
that used the blank verse stanzas, in 
which the lines are of unequal length, 
and of which Thalaba is the best spe- 
cimen, was Dr. Sayers, and his “ Nugee 
Poetic” exhibit imitations of Ossian. 
Ossian, also, was imitated by Cole- 
ridge, in his earlier poems, when he 


[June 


was yet feeling hisstrength. In short 
this hybrid language—unnatural and 
unproductive as it no doubt was,—was, 
we think, produced by that seeking for 
variety which total disrelish of existing 
poetical forms foreed upon men of ge- 
nius. So wholly had the manufacture 
of verse fallen into the hands of the 
Birmingham houses, that the advertise- 
ments of Hayley’s poems used to quote 
from the reviewers solemn sentences 
in which it was said that this amiable 
man’s “least merit, was that of being 
the best poet of his age.” Hayley was 
the bright and morning star, which, in 
Wordsworth’s bovhood, was wor- 
shipped by all persons affecting any 
devotion to poetry. In other words, 
poetical feeling refused to express 
itself in the old forms of verse. ‘The 
style which has, of late years, ceased 
to exist, had, at the time we speak of, 
ceased to produce any effect, and 
while the manner, in which we have 
have spoken of Wordsworth, must 
show how much we feel the literature 
of the country owes to him, yet, we 
must say, there can be no doubt what- 
ever, that, in a country which pos- 
sessed the works of Cowper, the vices 
of style, about which Mr. Wordsworth 
has written so much and so well, could 
not, even if Mr. Wordsworth had never 
been born, have prolonged their ex- 
istence for any tine. The account 
which Mr. Coleridge has given us of 
the origin of the Lyrical Ballads is 
too important with reference to this 
subject not to be adverted to. 


‘« During the first year that Mr. Words- 
worth and I were neighbours, our conver- 
sations turned frequently on the two car- 
dinal points of poetry, the power of exciting 
the sympathy of the reader by a faithful 
adherence to the truth of nature, and the 
power of giving the interest of novelty by 
the modifying colours of imagination. The 
sudden charm which accidents of light and 
shade, which moonlight or sunset diffused 
over a known and familiar landscape, ap- 
peared to represent the practicability of 
combining both. These are the poetry of 
nature. The thought suggested itself (to 
which of us I do not recollect) that a se- 
ries of poems might Le composed of two 
sorts. In the one, the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at least, supernatural ; 
and the excellence aimed at was to con- 
sist-in the interesting of the affections by 
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the dramatic truth of such emotions as 
would naturally accompany such situa- 
tions, supposing them real. And real in 
this sense they have been to every human 
being who, from whatever source of delu- 
sion, has at any time believed himself un- 
der supernatural agency. For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from or- 
dinary life; the characters and incidents 
were to be such as will be found in every 
village and its vicinity, where there is a 
meditative and feeling mind to seek after 
them, or to notice them when they pre- 
sent themselves. 

«“ In this idea originated the plan of the 
‘ Lyrical Ballads;’ in which it was agreed 
that my endeavours should be directed to 
persons and characters supernatural, or at 
least romantic; yet so as to transfer from 
our inward nature a human interest and a 
semblance of truth sufficient to procure for 
these shadows of imagination that willing 
suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was to propose 
to himself as his object to give the charm 
of novelty to things of every day, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the superna- 
tural, by awakening the mind’s attention 
from the lethargy of custom, and directing 
it to the loveliness and the wonders of the 
world before us; an inexhaustible trea- 
sure, but for which, in consequence of the 
film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, 
we have eyes, yet see not, ears that hear 
not, and hearts that neither feel nor un- 
derstand. 

«“ With this view I wrote the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner,’ and was preparing, among other 
poems, the ¢ Dark Ladie,’ and the ‘Chris- 
tobel,’ in which I should have more nearly 
realized my ideal than I had done in my 
first attempt. But Mr. Wordsworth’s in- 
dustry had proved so much more success- 
ful, and the number of his poems so much 
greater, that my compositions, instead of 
forming a balance, appeared rather an in- 
terpolation of heterogeneous matter. Mr. 
Wordsworth added two or three poems 
written in his own character, in the im- 
passioned, lofty, and sustained diction 
which is characteristic of his genius. In 
this form the ¢ Lyrical Ballads’ were pub- 
lished, and were presented by him, as an 
experiment, whether subjects which, from 
their nature, rejected the usual ornaments 
and extra-colloquial style of poems in ge- 
neral, might not be so managed in the 
language of ordinary life as to produce the 
pleasurable interest which it is the pecu- 
liar business of poetry to impart. To the 
second edition he added a preface of con- 
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siderable length, in which, notwithstand- 
ing some passages of apparently a contrary 
import, he was understood to contend for 
the extension of this style to poetry of all 
kinds, and to reject as vicious and inde- 
fensible all phrases and forms of style that 
were not included in what he (unfor- 
tunately, I think, adopting an equivocal 
expression ) called the language of real life.” 
—Biographia Literaria, vol 2, pp. 1—3. 

We thus find that the poet meant no 
more in his first publication than to 
ascertain how far a few poems written in 
the language actually used by persons in 
the humble class of society, from which 
his incidents are taken, might give 
poetical pleasure. Man's nature and 
genuine feelings—the same in ail con- 
ditions of life—were the poet’s sub- 
ject; his characters and incidents were 
selected from rustic life, because, in 
Mr. Wordsworth’s view, chiefly in 
that condition of life the essential 
passions of the heart find a better soil 
to attain maturity, are less under re- 
straint, and speak a more emphatic 
language. We are far from agreeing 
with Mr. Wordsworth in his estimate 
of rustic life—far from thinking, 
that its language presents any of the 
advantages which the poet claims for 
it when he seeks to substitute it for that 
of educated. 

The phraseology of our poets, it is 
true, was fantastic enough. Their pro- 
perties—as we believe theatrical people 
call the stage-dresses and furniture of 
the green-room—were a worthless in- 
heritance of every thing idle and glit- 
tering ; their language resembled that 
of real life as little as the gingerbread 
coat of ‘ Clarencieux’ or ‘ Ulster’ resem- 
bles our every-day dress ; and this pro- 
voked Mr. Wordsworth into something 
of overstatement when he seems to con- 
tend for the more extended application 
of the language of rustic life. In these 
poems, where the poet speaks in his own 
character—his language is as remote 
from colloquial forms of expression as 
Akenside’s. Of the prefaces to the 
“ Lyrical Ballads” many passages are 
in real or apparent contradiction. This, 
perhaps, is necessarily the case, when in 
argument the advocate is compelled to 
shift his ground in replying to attacks 
from opposite directions. On the whole, 
we cannot but think, that while won- 
ders have been effected by Mr. Words- 
worth, in purifying the language of 
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poetry, his theories or his statements 
of them are not sustained. From 
the first, his practice was, except ina 
few poems, and those professedly an 
experiment, opposed to his theory— 
and all his latter works have been 
written in a style essentially different 
from that in which those few poems 
were written. The poems, of which we 
speak, sought to form new associations, 
as little likely to be permanent as those 
which they displaced. Of such poems 
the new volume contains not a single 
specimen. 

In Mr. Wordsworth’s poems there 
is no one piece, from which we 
should be inclined to regard him as 
possessed of dramatic power. Bursts 
of eloquent indignation at times there 
are ; nur is there one feeling or passion 
of our nature, that has not here found 
its appropriate language, and these, of 
course, would be rendered more per- 
ceptible by an accomplished actor ; 
perhaps, too, more strongly felt under 
the intense sympathy, with which great 
crowds are affected, as if electrically ; 
but distinction of character, or variety 
of means in bringing out a proposed 
catastrophe, there is none. In narra- 
tive poetry, too, we think Words- 
worth scarcely successful ; his charac- 
ters are all modifications of the poet 
himself. Are they less valuable for 
this? No—surely no: but this ac- 
counts for the different reception which 
they at first met with, from that of the poe- 
try ‘of Scott, which had all the interest of 
animating story to carry on the reader. 
It accounts for it, too, without the aid 
of any disputable theory ; and without 
attributing any more malignity to Mr, 
Wordsworth’s critics than is implied in 
the fact, that our dead nature is not 
easily awakened to poetical, any more 
than to religious feeling. In Words- 
worth’s poetry—in every line of it—his 
reader is forced to think. Those who, 
with whatever success in their art, and 
with whatever intellectual exertion of 
their own, have written with the view 
of amusing their readers—of giving 
them a relief from thought, are sure of 
finding fit audience. This requires to 
be more distinctly stated. The subject 
of Wordsworth’s poetry—“the haunt 
and the main region of his song” is 
the human mind. To him who does 
not think and examine his thoughts— 
who cannot be alone with his own 
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heart, in the calmness of that self-com- 
munion, which excludes every thing 
that arises to intercept and conceal 
him from himself, Wordsworth must 
be for the greater part unintelligible. 
If to be the instrument of creating 
anew in the heart its past feelings, be, 
in truth, what was meant by those who, 
in the meditative times of old, gave to 
their poets the name of poet or creator, 
never did uninspired writer make more 
severe demands on the exercise of 
searching thought, than has been done 
by Wordsworth ; and to this hour we 
do believe that, continued as has been 
the controversy about these poems and 
their peculiarities, this poet has not 
yet attained his true rank. We believe 
that he is to this hour admired chiefly 
for what is common to him with 
other writers. The adornments of 
poetry, the description of fervid passion, 
the “accomplishment of verse”—in all 
these he seems to us superior to all his 
brethren: but with those who were of 
the world, and whom the world, that 
knoweth, and loves its own, received, 
and rewards, as it rewards those whom 
it loves, these things were all in all. 
The pomp of the sacrificing robes, and 
the offerings at the altar—the gratifi- 
cation of vanity—or one or other of 
the same inducements which tempt 
men to other occupations, brought ten 
thousand orthodox and infidel priests 
to the temple of poetry. 





The death.procession moves along ; 
Their bald heads shining to the torch’s ray, 
The Bramins lead the way, 


Chanting the funeral song. 
* * * - * 
At once ten thousand drums begin, 


With one long thunder peal the ear assailing, 
Ten thousand voices then join in, 
And with one deep and genera! din, 
Pour their wild wailing. 
The song of love is drowned, 
Amid that deafening sound. 


* * * * 
Would ye awake the Dead ? 
A glow is on his cheek, a lively red ; 
*Tis but the crimson canopy, 
Which o’er his cheek the reddening shade 
hath shed. 


* 


As such dissonance differs from the 
music which it drowned—as such co- 
louring differs from the living glow of 
health, which in the suggestive fancy of 
the poet, it is made to recall with some- 
thing of a momentary resemblance, so 
do the very greatest of his cotempora- 
ries differ from Wordsworth. Of the 


ane 
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power and originality of the poet, ifthat poem addressed to Mr. Wordsworth is 
were of moment to inquire into here,va- too well known, and too long to quote 
luable evidenceisgiven by the effect pro- here, and yet a few lines must be per- 
duced on kindred minds. Coleridge’s mitted us. 


—— 


Se ee 


—_—- - 


Y> 


7 


‘¢ Of the foundations and the building up 
Of the human spirit, thou hast dared to tell 
What may be told, to th’ understanding mind 
Revealable; and what within the mind 

By vital breathings, like the secret soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep tor words! 


« Theme, hard as high ! 
Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears 
( The first-born they of reason and twin-birth) 
Of tides obedient to external force, 
And currents self-determined, as might seem, 
Or by some inner power; of moments awtul, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power stream’d from thee, and thy soul received 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed ; 
Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 
Hyblean murmurs of poetic thought 
Industrious in its joy, in vales and giens 
Native or outland, lakes and famous hills! 
Or on the lonely high-road, when the stars 
Were rising; or by secret mountain-streams, 
The guides and the companions of thy way ! 


“ Of more than Fancy, of the Social Sense 
Distending wide, and man belov’d as man, 
Where France in all her towns lay vibrating 
Even as a bark becalm’d beneath the burst 
Of heaven’s immediate thunder, when no cloud 
Is visible, or shadow on the main. 
For thou wert there, thine own brows garlanded, 
Amid the tremor of a realm aglow, 
Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 
When from the general heart ef human kind 
Hope sprang forth like a full- born deity ! 
Of that dear hope afflicted and struck down, 
So summon’d homeward, thenceforth calm and sure 
From the dread watch-tower of man’s absolute self, 
With light unwaning on her eyes, to look 
Far on—herself a glory to behold, 
The angel of the vision! Then (last strain) 
Of duty, chosen laws controlling choice, 
Action and joy !—an orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted ! 





« O, great bard! 
Ere yet that last strain dying awed the air, 
With steadfast eye I viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-enduring men. The truly Great 
Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence! They, both in power and act, 
Are permanent, and time is not with them, 
Save as it worketh for them, they in it. 
Nor less a sacred roll, than those of old, 
And to be placed, as they, with gradual fame 
Among the archives of mankind, thy work 
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Makes audible a linked lay of truth-- 

Of truth profound, a sweet continuous lay, 

Not learnt, but native, her own natural notes ! 

Ah! as I listen’d with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew; 

And even as life returns upon the drown’d, 

Life’s joy rekindling, rous’d a throng of pains, 

Keen pangs of love, awakening as a babe 

Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart ; 

And Fears self-will’d, that shunned the eye of Hope; 
And Hope that scarce would know itself from Fear ; 


Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain ; 
And all which I had cull’d in wood-walks wild, 
And all which patient toil had rear’d, and all, 
Commune with thee had open’d out; but flowers 
Strew’d on my corse, and borne upon my bier, 

In the same coffin, for the self-same grave !” 


We cannot trust ourselves to Cole- 
ridge. We had intended a sentence, 
but to repeat a line of his is to utter a 
spell which will hold us ;—we must 
break it abruptly, if at all. No reader 
of Scott’s prose romances can be igno- 
rant of the hundred passages in which 
Wordsworth is directly mentioned— 
agreater evidence of their powers is the 


continued allusions to them in passages 
which it requiresa familiar acquaintance 
with these poems to observe—and in 
the tone of thinking, which we can 
have no doubt his latter years learned 
for the finer humanities of Words- 
worth. As we are in the mood for 
quotations, we shall give a fine stanza 
from Mr. Bulwer: 


TO WORDSWORTH, 


« How glorious and how beautiful a life 
Must thine have been among the hills and streams ! 
From the far world, and its eternal strife, 
But one grey shadow cast upon thy dreams, 
Tinging their sacred and nymph-haunted glory, 
With something of a mournful, mortal hue. 
Ah! if the spirits of the olden story 
Yet linger, and the Ascrean’s verse be true, 
If unseen habitants, yet earth-bound, rove 
By the still brook, or the melodious grove, 
And ever o’er man’s state the while they wander, 
With a high thought, but tender memory ponder : 
If the pure ghosts of the Saturnian race, 
Who o’er the sinless pastures led their herds ; 
Oh! if they yet claim haunt and dwelling-place 
Where the air gladdens with the summer birds ; 
Methinks to them familiar thy sublime 
And undiurnal melody which breathes 
A pastoral sweetness from the golden time ; 
And, as o’er ruined fanes the ivy wreathes, 
So cling thy fancies in their green embrace 
Around a dim and antique holiness ; 
And with a loving, yet a solemn grace, 


At once a freshness and an awe express ! 
+ * + * #* 


. * * + * 

« How must thy lone and lofty soul have gone 
Exulting on its way, beyond the loud 

Self-taunting mockery of the scoffers, grown 
Tethered and dull’d to nature, in the crowd ! 
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Earth has no nobler, no more moral sight, 
Than a Great Poet whom the world disowns, 
But stills not, neither angers: from his height, 
As from a star, float forth his sphere-like tones : 
He wits not whether the vex’d herd may hear 
The music wafted to the reverent ear ; 


And far, Man’s wrath, or scorn, or heed, above, 
Smiles down the calm disdain of his majestic love !” 


With a writer, whose subject is the 
mind itself, the phenomenal facts, to 
which he refers, must be, in a certain 
sense, reproduced, in order that they be 
present to the reader’s consciousness. 
The epic or dramatic writer is without 
this process intelligible ; and we think 
Mr. Wordsworth has been unwise, in 
excluding altogether from his pages the 
interest arising from varied incident 
and stirring adventure. Still we must 
remember that we have not yet seen 
the philosophical poem to which every 
thing that Wordsworth has yet pub- 
lished is but preparatory. “ The Ex- 
cursion,” says he, “ has the same sort of 
relation to the unpublished work, as 
the anti-chapel has to the body of a 
Gothic church. The minor pieces, 
which have been long before the pub- 
lic, when they shall be properly arrang- 
ed, will be found by the uttentive read- 
er to have such connection with the 


main work, as may give them claim to 
be likened to the little cells, oratories, 
and sepulchral recesses ordinarily in- 
cluded in these edifices.” 

In looking over the last edition 
of Wordsworth’s poems, we find the 
changes made in several of the poems 
to be very many. We hesitate to 
describe these alterations as in all 
cases improvements. Of the “ Song 
for the Wandering Jew,” but two 
stanzas remain of the poem as print- 
ed in the edition of 1815; and though 
we have not now the opportunity of 
examining earlier editions, we perfectl 
remember, that they also differ from the 
edition of 1815. We prefer, on the 
whole, the copy inthe edition of 1815to 
either the later or earlier forms of the 
poem.* “ The Danish Boy,” one of the 
most fanciful of Wordsworth’s creation 
—a ghost of the Daylight—was na- 
turally retouched when he republished 


*SONG FOR THE WANDERING JEW, 


EDITION OF 1815. 


Though the torrents from their fountains 
Roar down many a craggy steep, 

Yet they find among the mountains, 
Resting-places calm and deep. 


Though, as if with eagle pinion 
O’er the rocks the Chamois roam, 
Yet he has some small dominion 
Where he feels himself at home. 


If on windy days the Raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff, 
Not the less he loves his haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 


Though the Sea-horse in the ocean 
Own no dear domestic cave ; 

Yet he slumbers without motion 
On the calm and silent wave, 


Day and night my toils redouble! 
Never nearer to the goal ; 
Never—never does the trouble 
Of the Wanderer leave my soul. 


EDITION OF 1892. 


Though the torrents from their fountains 
Roar down many a craggy steep, 

Yet they find among the mountains 
Resting places calm and deep. 


Clouds that love through air to hasten 
Ere the storm its fury stills, 
Helmet-like themselves will fasten, 
On the heads of towering hills, 


What if through the frozen centre, 
Of the Alps the Chamois bound; 
Yet he has a home to enter, 

In some nook of chosen ground. 


If on windy days the Raven 
Gambol like a bounding skiff, 
Not the less she loves her haven, 
In the bosom of the cliff. 


Though the Sea-horse in the ocean, 
Owns no dear domestic cave, 

Yet he slumbers—by the motion 
Rocked of many a gentle wave. 


The fleet Ostrich, till o- closes, 
Vagrant over desert sands, 

Brooding on her eggs, reposes 
When chill night that care demands. 


Day and night my toils redouble! 
Never nearer to the goal: 
Night and day I feel the trouble 
Of the Wanderer in my soul. 
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these poems, and thispoem was, we think 
improved. “ Ruth” hasbeen altered to 
less advantage—“ Peter Bell” is al- 
tered—* The Emigrant Mother” has 
been altered, both in the narrative 
verses at the commencement, and in 
one of the stanzas—the “Song to the 
Skylark” has undergone some change— 
the ballad of “ Goody Blake” is in one 
stanza altered—* Laodamia” is so 
changed as to vary essentially the ter- 
mination of the story, and in the pro- 
gress of the poem one or two expres- 
sions, which have in their use heen 
appropriated to the utterance of Chris- 
tian sentiment, have been silently va- 
ried, with dramatic propriety, into some- 
thing kindred with the language of 
the heathen poets. To this, and perhaps, 
in allusion to something in Euripides, 
is to be referred the substitution of 
the mournful close of the poem as at 
present constructed, for the calm and 
solemn joyousness of the first destiny 
assigned to her. Of these changes 
in the poems, it would be plea- 
sant that we had some account. In 
future editions, many, if not all, of the 
variations should be printed—and we 
think it probable that it will in most 
cases appear—it is certainly so in the 
poems we have examined—that the 
alterations have been made for the 
purpose of removing expressions felt to 
be too familiar. The corrections are, 
to our mind, a proof that the poet’s 
theory of poetic diction is one which it 
is impossible to sustain. We do not 
mean that a style as little elevated as 
that of the humblest of these poems 
may not occasionally be resorted to, 
but in many passages of Mr. Words- 
worth’s poems, it existed in immediate 
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juxta-position, and therefore, in the 
most abrupt and startling contrast, with 
passages of the greutest elevation, The 
French emigrant mother, fondling the 
child of an English cottager, is re- 
minded of her own--she speaks of its 
smiles as totally different from those of 
the baby now upon her kuee : 
** Dear baby, I must lay thee down: 
Thou troublest me with strange alarms ; 
Smiles hast thou, sweet ones of thy own, 
I cannot keep thee in my arms, 
For they confound me; as it is, 

1 have forgot those smiles of his.” 

In one of the critiques on the poem, 
the words as it is were objected to as 
unsuited to the tone of the rest of 
the poem. We think the critic was 
somewhat sickly and fastidious in his 
tastes who quarrelled with this language. 
In the last edition we have— 

Smiles hast thou, bright ones of thy own, 

I cannot keep thee in my arms : 

By those bewildering glances crost, 
dn which the light of his is lost. 


We prefer the former copy, but the 
alteration, whether judicious or not, 
shows Mr. Wordsworth to have no 
such attachment to the common places 
of cottage life, as the review-men used 
toassume. On the contrary, such cor- 
rections seem to admit, that, whether 
it deserved his attention or not, the 
poet attended to and sought to profit 
by the criticism. 

We must soon find, or make an op- 
portunity of again speaking of Words- 
worth’s former poems. Our readers 
would have reason to complain if we 
did not give them some extracts from 
the last published volume, and to this 
purpose must the next page or two be 
reserved : 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT FROM ABBOTSFORD 
FOR NAPLES. 


« A trouble, not of clouds, 


or weeping rain, 


Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height : 

Spirits of Power, assembled there, complain 

For kindred Power departing from their sight ; 
While Tweed, best pleased in chanting a blithe strain, 
Saddens his voice again, and yet again. 

Lift up your hearts, ye Mourners! for the might 

Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes; 
Blessings and prayers in nobler retinue 


Than sceptred King or Jaurelled Conqueror knows, 


Follow this wondrous potentate. 


Be true, 


Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope !” 
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COMPOSED IN ROSLIN CHAPEL, DURING A STORM. 


“ The wind is now thy organist ; a clank 

( We know not whence) ministers for a bell 

To mark some change of service. As the swell 

Of music reached its height, and even when sank 

The notes, in prelude, Rosin! to a blank 

Of silence, how it thrilled thy sumptuous roof, 

Pillars and arches, not in vain time-proof, 

Though Christian rites be wanting! From what bank 
Came those live herbs? by what hand were they sown 
Where dew falls not, where rain-drops seem unknown ? 
Yet in the Temple they a friendly niche 

Share with their sculptured fellows, that, green-grown, 
Copy their beauty more and more, and preach, 

Though mute, of all things blending into one.” 


EAGLES. 
COMPOSED AT DUNOLLIE CASTLE IN THE BAY OF OBAN. 


*‘ Dishonoured Rock and Ruin! that, by law 
Tyrannic, keep the Bird of Jove embarred 

Like a lone criminal whose life is spared. 

Vexed is he, and screams loud. The last I saw 
Was on the wing: stooping, he struck with awe 
Man, bird, and beast; then, with a consort paired, 
From a bold headland, their loved aery’s guard, 
Flew high above Atlantic waves, to draw 

Light from the fountain of the setting sun. 

Such was this prisoner once; and, when his plumes 
The sea-blast ruffles as the storm comes on, 

In spirit, for a moment, he resumes 

His rank ’mong freeborn creatures that live free, 
His power, his beauty, and his majesty.” 


HIGHLAND HUT. 


«“ See what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot, 
Whose smoke, forth-issuing whence and how it may, 
Shines in the greeting of the Sun’s first ray 

Like rays of vapour without stain or blot. 

The limpid mountain rill avoids it not ; 

And why shouldst thou? If rightly trained and bred, 
Humanity is humble,—finds no spot 

Which her Heaven-guided feet refuse to tread. 

The walls are cracked, sunk is the flowery roof, 
Undressed the pathway leading to the door ; 

But love, as Nature loves, the lonely Poor ; 

Search, for their worth, some gentle heart wrong-proof, 
Meek, patient, kind, and, were its trials fewer, 

Belike less happy. Stand no more aloof!” 


“The Egyptian Maid, or the Ro- than “ The Yarrow Revisited.” The 
mance of the Water Lily,” is the poem poem is one that we do not wish tospoil 
from which we have received most by breaking into fragments—a style 
fame, and which ought rather to of — unfair, both, to author and 

rea 


ave given its name to the volume 


er. “ The Primrose of the Rock” 
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has all the sweetness of the author's 
best style : 


** A Rock there is whose homely front 
The passing traveller slights ; 

Yet there the Glow-worms hang their lamps 
Like stars, at various heights; 

And one coy Primrose to that Rock 
The vernal breeze invites. 


*«* What hideous warfare hath been waged, 
What kingdoms overthrown, ; 

Since first I spied that Primrose-tuft 
And marked it for my own; 

A lasting link in Nature’s chain 
From highest Heaven let down ! 


« The Flowers, still faithful to the stems, 
Their fellowship renew ; 

The stems are faithful to the root, 
That worketh out of view ; 

And to the rock the root adheres 
In every fibre true. 


** Close clings to earth the living rock, 
Though threatening still to fall ; 

The earth is constant to her sphere ; 
And God upholds them all : 

So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 
Her annual funeral. 


* * * * 


«“ Here closed the meditative strain ; 
But air breathed soft that day, 

The hoary mountain-heights were cheered, 
The sunny vale looked gay ; 

And to the Primrose of the Rock 
I gave this after-lay. 


« Tsang, Let myriads of bright flowers, 
Like thee, in field and grove 

Revive unenvied—mightier far 
Than tremblings that reprove 

Our vernal tendencies to hope 
In God’s redeeming love : 


“That love which changed, for wan 
disease, 
For sorrow that had bent 
O’er hopeless dust, for withered age, 
Their moral element, 
And turned the thistles of a curse 
To types beneficent. 
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“ Sin-bliyhted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning Sons of Men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our threescore years and ten. 


«“ To humbleness of heart descends 
This prescience from on high, 

The faith that elevates the just, 
Before and when they die ; 

And makes each soul a separate heaven ; 
A court of Deity.” 


The feeling in the last stanza is one 
to which, independent altogether of 
revelation, the mind is called by an easy 
analogy. It has been a thousand times 
expressed, and often with great felicity 
of sentiment and language. It is, 
therefore, in no idle wish, to exhibit 
similar expressions in writers of equal 
power, that we quote from Goethe’s re- 
view of Voss, a delightful passage, 
written in a kindred feeling : 


« For, as certainly as spring will return 
after the lapse of winter, so certainly will 
friends, lovers, kindred, meet again; they 
will meet again in the presence of the 
all-loving Father; and then first will 
they form a whole with each other, and 
with every thing good, after which they 
sought and strove in vain in this piece- 
meal world. And thus does the felicity 
of the poet, even here, rest on the per- 
suasion that all have to rejoice in the 
care of a wise God, whose power extends 
unto all, and whose light lightens upon 
all. Thus does the adoration of such a 
Being create in the poet the highest clear- 
ness and reasonableness; and, at the same 
time, an assurance that the thoughts, the 
words, with which he comprehends and 
describes infinite qualities, are not empty 
dreams and sounds; and thence arises a 
rapturous feeling of his own and others’ 
happiness in which every thing conflicting, 
peculiar, discordant, is resolved and dis- 
sipated."—Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics 


of Goethe—vol. I. p. 205. 


« Desponding Father! mark this altered bough, 

So beautiful of late, with sunshine warmed, 

Or moist with dews; what more unsightly now, 
Its blossoms shrivelled, and its fruit, if formed, , 
Invisible? yet Spring her genial brow 

Knits not o’er that discolouring and decay 


As false to expectation. 


Nor fret thou 
At like unlovely process in the May 
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Of human life: a Stripling’s graces blow, 

Fade and are shed, that from their timely fall 
(Misdeem it not a cankerous change) may grow 
Rich mellow bearings, that for thanks shall call ; 
In all men, sinful is it to be slow 

To hope—in Parents, sinful above all.” 


The lines entitled “ A Wren’s Nest” ed during a tour in Scotland, in the 
might have been written by Cowper. summer of 1833,” we select the fol- 
From the division of the volume, en- lowing : 
titled, “* Sonnets composed or suggest- 


AT SEA OFF THE ISLE OF MAN, 


« Bold words affirmed, in days when faith was strong, 
That no adventurer’s bark had power to gain 
These shores if he approached them bent on wrong ; 
For, suddenly up-conjured from the Main, 
Mists rose to hide the Land—that search, though long 
And eager, might be still pursued in vain. 
O Fancy, what an age was that for Song ! 
That age, when not by /aws inanimate, 
As men believed, the waters were impelled, 
The air controlled, the stars their courses held, 
But element and orb on acts did wait 
Of Powers endued with visible form, instinct 
With will, and to their work by passion linked.” 


1 } 
wien 
f | * Desire we past illusions to recall ? 

1 i To reinstate wild Fancy would we hide 
d ; Truths whose thick veil Science has drawn aside. 

y , No; let this Age, high as she may, install 
i e In her esteem the thirst that wrought man’s fall, 
y : The universe is infinitely wide, 

a And conquering Reason, if self-glorified, 

e Can nowhere move uncrossed by some new wall 
Is Or gulf of mystery, which thou alone, 

on Imaginative Faith! canst overleap, 

a In progress towards the fount of Love—the throne 
re Of Power, whose ministering Spirits records keep 
ne Of periods fixed, and laws established, less 
he Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness.” 
nd 
ty 
8 CAVE OF STAFFA, 
rs) 
ng; «“ We saw, but surely, in the motley crowd, 
lis- Not One of us has felt, the far-famed sight ; 
tics How could we feel it? each the other’s blight, 


Hurried and hurrying, volatile and loud. 

O for those motions only that invite 

The ghost of Fingal to his tuneful Cave ! 
By the breeze entered, and wave after wave 
Softly embosoming the timid light ! 

And by one votary who at will might stand 
Gazing, and take into his mind and heart, 
With undistracted reverence, the effect 

Of those proportions where the almighty hand 
That made the worlds, the sovereign Architect, 
Has deigned to work as if with human Art!” 
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« Ye shadowy beings, that have rights and claims 
In every cell of Fingal’s mystic Grot, 

Where are ye? Driven or venturing to the spot, 

Our fathers glimpses caught of your thin Frames, 

And, by your mien and bearing, knew your names ; ( 
And they could hear his ghostly song who trod 

Earth, till the flesh lay on him like a load, 

While he struck his desolate harp without hopes or aims. 

Vanished ye are, but subject to recall ; 

Why keep we else the instincts whose dread law 

Ruled here of yore, till what men felt they saw, 

Not by black arts but magic natural ! 

If eyes be still sworn vassals of belief, 

Yon light shapes forth a bard, that shade a chief.” 
















































THE BLACK STONES OF IONA, 


« Here on their knees men swore: the stones were black, 
Black in the people’s minds and words, yet they 
Were at that time, as now, in colour grey. 

But what is colour, if upon the rack 

Of conscience souls are placed by deeds that lack 
Concord with oaths? What differ night and day 
Then, when before the perjured on his way 

Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance crack, 
Above his head uplifted in vain prayer 

To Saint, or Fiend, or to the Godhead whom 
He had insulted—Peasant, King, or Thane. 

Fly where the culprit may, guilt meets a doom ; 
And, from invisible worlds at need laid bare, 
Come links for social order’s awful chain.” 


« ¢There !’ said a Stripling, pointing with meet pride i 
Toward a low roof with green trees half concealed, 
‘Is Mossgiel farm; and that’s the very field 

Where Burns ploughed up the Daisy.’ Far and wide 
A plain below stretched seaward, while, descried 
Above sea-clouds, the Peaks of Arran rose; 

And, by that simple notice, the repose 

Of earth, sky, sea, and air, was vivified. 

Beneath ‘the random bield of clod or stone’ 

Myriads of Daisies have shone forth in flower 

Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 

Have passed away, less happy than the One 

That by the unwilling ploughshare died to prove 

The tender charm of Poetry and Love.” 


FANCY AND TRADITION, 


‘** The Lovers took within this ancient grove 
Their last embrace ; beside those crystal springs 
The Hermit saw the Angel spread his wings 
For instant flight; the Sage in yon alcove 

Sate musing; on that hill the Bard would rove, 
Not mute, where now the Linnet only sings : 
Thus every where to truth Tradition clings, 

Or Fancy loealises Powers we love. 
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Were only History licensed to take note 
Of things gone by, her meagre monuments 
Would ill suffice for persons and events : 
There is an ampler page for man to quote, 
A readier book of manifold contents, 
Studied alike in palace and in cot.” 





MONUMENT OF MRS, HOWARD, 
(BY NOLLEKINS,) 


IN WETHERAL CHURCH, NEAR CORBY, ON THE BANKS OF 
THE EDEN. 


“ Stretched on the dying Mother's lap, lies dead 

Her new-born Babe, dire issue of bright hope ! 

But Sculpture here, with the divinest scope 

Of luminous faith, heavenward hath raised that head 
So patiently ; and through one hand has spread 

A touch so tender for the insensate Child, 

Earth’s lingering love to parting reconciled, 

(Brief parting—for the spirit is all but fled ;) 

That we, who contemplate the turns of life 

Tbrough this still medium, are consoled and cheered ; 
Feel with the Mother, think the severed Wife 

Is less to be lamented than revered ; 

And own that Art, triumphant over strife 

And pain, hath powers to Eternity endeared.” 





CONCLUSION, 


«“ Most sweet it is with unuplifted eyes 

To pace the ground, if path be there or none, 
While a fair region round the traveller lies 

Which he forbears again to look upon ; 

Pleased rather with some soft ideal scene, 

The work of Fancy, or some happy tone 

Of meditation, slipping in between 

The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 

If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse ; 
With Thought and Love companions of our way, 
Whate’er the senses take or may refuse, 

The Mind’s internal Heaven shall shed her dews 
Of inspiration on the humblest lay.” 


The lines “ On a Portrait, from the Pencil of F. Stone,” conclude thus :— 


«‘ Strange contrasts have we in this world of ours! 
That posture, and the look of filial love 

Thinking of past and gone, with what is left 
Dearly united, might be swept away 

From this fair portrait’s fleshly archetype, 

Even by an innocent fancy’s slightest freak 
Banished, nor ever, haply, be restored 

To their lost place, or meet in harmony 

So exquisite; but here do they abide, 

Enshrined for ages. Is not then the art 

Godlike, a humble branch of the divine, 

In visible quest of immortality, 

Stretched forth with trembling hope? In every realm, 
From high Gibraltar to Siberian plains, 
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Thousands, in each variety of tongue 

That Europe knows, would echo this appeal ; 

One above all, a monk who waits on God 

In the magnific convent built of yore 

To sanctify the Escurial palace. He, 

Guiding, from cell to cell and room to room, 

A British painter (eminent for truth 

In character, and depth of feeling, shown 

By labours that have touched the hearts of kings, 

And are endeared to simple cottagers) | 
Left not unvisited a glorious work, | 
Our Lord’s Last Supper, beautiful as when first 
The appropriate Picture, fresh from Titian's hand, 

Graced the Refectory: and there, while both 

Stood with eyes fixed upon that masterpiece, 

The hoary father in the stranger’s ear 

Breathed out these words :—*‘ Here daily do we sit, 

Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here 1 
Pondering the mischiefs of these restless times, 

And thinking of my brethren, dead, dispersed, 

Or changed and changing, I not seldom gaze 

Upon this solemn company unmoved 

By shock of circumstance, or lapse of years, 

Until I cannot, but believe that they— 

They are in truth the Substance, we the Shadows.’ ” 


stanzas on “ The Power of gard asscarcely worthy of Mr. Words- 


Sound,” seem to us inferior to the other 
parts of the volume. We feel, how- 
ever, such hesitation in saying this as 
cannot but be produced by having seen 
them selected for especial praise. We 
have, in the same way, seen the poem 


worth’s powers, mentioned as one of 
the best poems lately published. 

Nine of the poems in this collection 
are called“ Evening Voluntaries”—we 
shall close our extracts with that which 
gave us most pleasure : 





called “ Humanity,’ 


” which we also re- 


TI 


BY THE SIDE OF RYDAL MERE, 


«“ The linnet’s warble, sinking towards a close, 
Hints to the thrush ’tis time for their repose ; 
The shrill-voiced thrush is heedless, and again 
The monitor revives his own sweet strain ; 

But both will soon be mastered, and the copse 
Be left as silent as the mountain tops, 

Ere some commanding star dismiss to rest 

The throng of rooks, that now, from twig or nest, 
(After a steady flight on home-bound wings, 

And a last game of mazy hoverings 

Around their ancient grove) with cawing noise 
Disturb the liquid music’s equipoise. 

O Nightingale! who ever heard thy song 

Might here be moved, till fancy grows so strong 
That listening sense is pardonably cheated 

Where wood or stream by thee was never greeted. 
Surely, from fairest spots of favoured lands, 

Were not some gifts withheld by jealous hands, 
This hour of deepening darkness here would be, 
As a fresh morning fer new harmony ; 

And lays as prompt would hail the dawn of night ; 
A dawn she has both beautiful and bright, 

When the east kindles with the full moon's light. 
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“ Wanderer by spring with gradual progress led, 

For sway profoundly felt as widely spread ; 

To king, to peasant, to rough sailor dear, 

And to the soldier’s trumpet-wearied ear ; 


How welcome wouldst thou be to this green vale 


Fairer than Tempe ! 


Yet, sweet Nightingale ! 


From the warm breeze that bears thee on alight 
‘ At will, and stay thy migratory flight ; 

Build, at thy choice, or sing, by pool or fount, 

Who shall complain, or call thee to account ? 

The wisest, happiest, of our kind are they 

That ever walk content with Nature’s way, 

God’s goodness measuring bounty as it may ; 

For whom the gravest thought of what they miss, 

Chastening the fullness of a present bliss, 

Is with that wholesome office satisfied, 

While unrepining sadness is allied 

In thankful bosoms to a modest pride.” 


THE HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS—THE SIXTH NIGHT, 


“Wnuar can keep Turlogh ?” said Art, 
as the captives sut next evening await- 
ing their customary entertainment ; 
“if he do not shortly make his ap- 
pearance, I shall sit down and invent a 
conclusion for Silken Thomas myself.” 

“ And what sort of ending would 
you give him, my most ingenious bro- 
ther ?” asked Henry, with a smile. 

“ Oh, as for Thamds-an-teeda, it was 
not of him I was thinking : but, to tell 
you the truth, I do grudge that poor 
fellow, Talbot, his wife: it is a great 
sin, but I can’t help being quite in love 
with her, and I fear if I had the ar- 
rangement of their fortunes in my own 
hands, I should be tempted to make 
away with him the first feasible oppor- 
tunity, and pay my own addresses to 
the sweet young widow ; she is too 
good by half for any man in the whole 
story.” 

“ Not to speak of any of the story- 
teller’s audience,” replied Henry, laugh- 
ing, “ but, tell us, Art, mo vouchall 
ghasta, if ee had got the widow to 
yourself, whither would you take her ?” 

“ Dar m’ anim! to Dungannon, to be 
sure, or to cousin Brian’s, at Ballin- 
derry : ah, ha! she was never farther 
north than Dunleer; but I’d show her 
the hills beyond the pale: ‘tis 1 would 
show her the high huntings and the 
feasts—bells of Patrick! I think I see 
myself sitting beside her in the roomey 


more, after a day’s hawking over 
Drumearnie or Derrymactaggart !— 
Turlogh harping on the hearthstone, 
and Phelimy Duff with the pipes be- 
side the door: then, sir, my gilly red- 
shanks, how they should bear about 
the Spanish wine in horns and mea- 
thers! But, I'll tell you what, there’s 
one great drawback on my prospect, 
that I must confess to freely—she 
likes Talbot so well that, Dar Kiaran, 
I could hardly find in my heart to se- 
parate them : then, again, even if I 
were cruel enough to do so, do you 
know, I am not quite sure but that I 
might, after all, hardly make myself so 
ainiable in her eyes as might be neces- 
sary before we could go down to the 
north pleasantly together.” 

“ That is a difficulty, I confess ;” re- 
plied Henry, “and it seems to me that 
there is another obstacle in your way, 
my imaginative Sir Arthur: here be 
some fourteen feet of stone and lime 
between you and the road.” 

“What care 1?” cried Art; “if I 
begin to tell you my tale, stone and 
lime shall fly like smoke from before 
me! Ah!” he added in a saddened 
tone, “here we are, talking of poor 
Ellen Dudley as if she was our own 
companion, and she dead and gone 
many a year ago; yet the green sod 
over her is no barrier to the fancy ; 
and no more, dear Henry, are these 
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walls of Dublin Casl ;—poor Ellen, 


may the daisies grow upon her grave 
every day of the year!” 

* bo you know, Art, how it is 
she lives for us ?” said Henry, 
changing tone ; “they are living that 
she makes us think of. It is strange, 
but I dare be sworn it is true, that 
you have drawn a picture of Ellen 
with eyes as dark as night, while my 
fancy makes them blue as the sky upon 
an April morning.” 

“ And you cannot but think it very 
strange that she should never have 
been so far north as the woods of 
Turagh :” said Art; and it was now 
his turn to smile. 

“ No stranger, Art,” replied his 
blushing brother, “then you must deem 
it that she should be the daughter of a 
churl Englishman, instead of the ingin- 
ni- Reilly.” 

“ Hear him, O’Dennell ;” cried Art ; 
“he is striving to make you jealous of 
me: if we ever go down into Fergall, 
I will show you how unjustly he 
charges me—but what is that you are 
drawing with the burned stick 7” 

Red Hugh raised his head from 
where he had been poring over some 
rude lines in charcoal on the hearth- 
stone :—* By my hand of valour,” said 
he, “ Lord Thomas was wrong to plant 
his battery in Preston’s Inns: from the 
back of Saint Werburgh’s he might 
have breached the long curtain with 
half-a-dozen salvos: the ditch on that 
side has not past three feet of clear 
ground at the rampart foot, and the 
rubbish of a breach of two yards over 
would fill it from scarp to counter- 
scarp, with need for neither fascine nor 
raft. If I ever come to see my friend, 
the Deputy, in his own bawn, it will be 
from that side I will batter the place.” 


that 
in a 


THE REBELLION OF 


By the time Sir John Talbot and his 
lady reached Drogheda, it was quite 
dark. The knight had a pass, pro- 
cured that morning from the warden, 
in which he had described himself as 
one Master O'Regan, a civil Irishman 
of the pale, going with his wife on a 
pilgrimage to the foot of Saint Boyne’s 
Cross, and on this they were admitted 
within the gates. Their silence and 
melancholy, thus accounted for, excited 
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“T pray you, if you ever do, O’Don- 
nell,” cried Art, at once joining in the 
young warrior’s martial plans, but with 
more playful speculation, “if you ever 
do, O'Donnell, make your chief gunner 
throw one shot for my sake: there is 
a cursed chimnsy top that stands up 
there close before the window—Dar 
Kiaran, 1 might see the Three Rock 
Mountain every day of my life but 
for it!—lay one of your pieces against 
it, if you love my father’s son ; a single 
faleonet would bring it down.” 

“ It would be out of range ;” replied 
Red Hugh ; “the tower stands between 
it and my battery: but when we take 
the place, I can have it pulled down.” 

“ Do,” cried Art, “ and some poor 
fellow will bless you for it ; for this 
room will have many an inmate yet, 
to whom the sight of the open hill 
will be as sweet as it would be to me 
if I could get it. My curse upon the 
chimney! may the mason that built it 
never lay a foot of work either plumb 
or level !” 

“Td rather than a month off my 
captivity that it was out of that!” ex- 
claimed Henry ; “still things are not 
so bad as they might be: thank my 
stars, we can still see a bit of the sky 
at this other side!” 

“ Dioul /” growled impatient Hugh, 
and cast a savage glance at their chains 
and round the stone-vaulted ceiling ; 
but just as his indignation was burst- 
ing into words, the steps of the attend- 
ants were heard upon the stair. The 
princes supped in their customary 
silence, until the warden and his men 
withdrew, then Turlogh, taking his 
seat by the red embers, proceeded on 
the common request without farther 
delay. 


SILKEN THOMAS—PART FOURTH. 


no surprise, and they gained the shelter 
they sought unquestioned. Both were 
sick at heart, for their disappointment 
had not only left them without hope 
of favour from man, but had even 
shaken that trust in higher aid, under 
the influence of which they had hi- 
therto borne so much and so meekly. 
No wonder, then, that Ellen’s hand was 
cold in that of her husband has he 
aided her to dismount, and that, her 
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face looked ghastly in the lamp light, 
as she sank shivering on the first seat 
their temporary home presented. All 
that affectionate care could suggest was 
done to cheer and relieve her, and for 
a while she rallied; but the trial had 
been more than either mind or body 
could much longer endure, and after 
a few days’ unavailing efforts to shake 
off the grasp of indisposition, which 
was, throughout, too heavy to permit 
her to proceed upon her journey, she 
sank at last under the full force of 
severe and accumulated disease. For 
many weeks the wretched lady lay 
wavering between life and death in 
burning fever ; and when at last, she 
was raised, by the pious and charitable 
care of the kind people among whose 
hands she had fallen, from that bed of 
sickness, she was so weak and shattered 
that it was impossible for her to leave 
the house, much less the town, in 
which this calamity had overtaken her. 
The autumn came on rainy and cold ; 
the roads were flooded ; the fords im- 
passable, and the country swarmed with 
predatory bands let loose by civil war 
to aggravate the disasters of the sea- 
son. Talbot resolved to winter in 
Drogheda : they had no friends else- 
where ; no motive to leave it but the 
advantage of warmer skies, and these 
they could not attain to without ex- 
posure to worse inclemencies upon the 
way. The bay was blockaded ; they 
could not go by sea: the country, as 
it has been said, swarmed with ban- 
ditti, rendering an inland journey very 
hazardous ; the rebel army under Tumés- 
an-Teeda himself had more than once 
threatened the walls, and Burnell still 
intercepted communication by the 
coast road with the capital. Those 
with whom they were quartered were 
worthy and well disposed, and Ellen’s 
ill health made the care of a matron 
such as their landlady doubly valuable. 
But Ellen, although she partially re- 
gained her health and strength, seemed 
sunk in spirits almost irretrievably. It 
consumed her husband’s heart with 
secret anguish to see month after month 
elapse and the same melancholy smile 


, answer each morning’s renewed expec- 


tation of happier looks, as her step 
gradually became firmer, and the dawn 
of returning bloom mantled on her pale 
cheek like the first faint blush of the 
sunrise. Still the tenderness of his 
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care was unabated, and he flattered 
himself with bright hopes for both, 
when her health should be finally re- 
stored, and Ireland with its painful 
recollections, left far behind them ; for 
he was resolved to seek a home in 
some sunnier and more peaceful clime, 
where their wealth (for he was not iu- 
sensible of the value of the deposit 
held by the friendly merchant, Master 
Harvey,) might both procure all that 
toeir rank could make them wish to 
aspire to in state or luxury, and, at the 
same time, earn for them, by fit appli- 
cations, as much honor for piety in 
their new character as they had already 
suffered reproach, however undeserved, 
for the reverse. Autumn passed, and 
the chill blasts of winter kept the poor 
invalid almost constantly confined to 
the house. The country still laboured 
under the inflictions of war; the citi- 
zens of Drogheda were kept in con- 
stant apprehension, and rarely ventured 
beyond their walls unless in consider- 
able numbers. Trade of all kinds was 
at a stand, for the merchants could not 
risque their goods upon the roads, nor 
could the occasional messengers who 
travelled to Dublin, then in a state of 
siege, be depended on for the convey- 
ance of money or letters. Talbot was 
satisfied to await the issue in patience, 
for he had as yet no need of any fur- 
ther advance from Master Harvey, 
whom he had already succeeded in 
apprising of his vanalel stay at Dro- 
gheda, and he was unwilling to expose 
himself to the gratuitous chance of 
detection by attempting further com- 
munication. Still he was naturally 
anxious about the progress of the war, 
and mingled as eagerly as others in the 
crowd which usually surrounded each 
new comer from the scene of action. 

There had been a dearth of intelli- 
gence for some weeks, when the arrival 
of a company of travellers before the 
south gate of the town excited an un- 
usual bustle. Talbot observing the 
concourse from his window, where he 
sat reading the legend of Saint Darerca 
to his wife, suddenly laid down the 
book—* Good news for my Nelly !” 
he cried ; “they have waggons with 
them, and pack horses—Dublin is re- 
lieved, or they dare never have taken 
the road with so much merchandize’— 
and he ran down to the market-place 
to hear the news. 
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“ Yes, we are clear of those burs on 
our skirts at last ;” were the first words 
he heard from one of the new comers, 
who was addressing the citizens from 
the steps at the base of the high cross : 
“T left a dozen of their best men try- 
ing to make terms for the rascal crew 
as I came away.” 

“ Terms!” cried another; “ do the 
rebel dogs stand upon terms ?” 

“ They would if they could ;” replied 
the first speaker ; “but, in faith, the 
only terms our Recorder would enter- 
tain were little to their comfort. ‘ Give 
us a thousand pounds in hand, and five 
hundred pounds in wares ;’ said Lynch 
of the Knock. ‘ Enlarge our prisoners, 
and furnish us with munition and artil- 
lery ;’ said Field of Painstown. ‘ Write 
me a fair letter to the King for all our 
pardons, if we think fit to return to our 
allegiance ; demanded Bath of Dol- 
lardstown. ‘I'll tell you what, my 
masters,’ quoth Fitzsimon in reply, ‘we 
would be loth to show a niggard spirit 
to gentlemen in trouble: we cannot, 
in good sooth, grant all you ask; but 
this we freely offer—while our scri- 
vener’s stock lasts, never want for good 
vellum parchment to engross your sub- 
missions on’—it would have made you 
laugh to see how blank the rascals 
looked.” 

“ Ay, by Saint George ;” cried one 
of the bystanders, “and while there is 
a yarn in my rope walk, they need 
never go begging for halters.” 

“ Set them up !” cried another ; 
“gads were good enough for their 
betters : but I pray you, sir, how was it 
that you gave them the repulse ?” 

“ Why,” said the first speaker, “ you 
all remember how we drove them out 
of their battery at Preston’s Inns.” 

“ What; after Master Herbert 
brought back that comfortable message 
from the king ?” 

“ Just so : we had, as you perceive, 
agreed with the rebels to give them, as 
it were, the liberty of battering the 
castle within our walls.” 

“ And when the King told you to 
keep a good heart, you rued the bar- 
gain ?” 

“ You have hitit: we fell upon them 
that night ; the gates were shut, and 
they had nothing for it but to take the 
river. Some swam under the bridge 
and escaped, but most of them were, 
as you have heard, knocked on the 
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head in their trenches, or drowned off 
the Merchant’s-quay.” 

** Which our Silken Lord could not, 
methinks, but take in a somewhat ill 
part ?” 

“ You may well say so ; he came up 
in three days after from Kilkenny, 
where he was preying the Butlers’ coun- 
try, vowing that he would not leave one 
stone in Dublin on another.” 

“ That was before he battered the 
Castle out of Ship-street 3 

“ It was ; and when White set fire 
to his quarters there, he shifted his 
guns to the end of Thomas-street, op- 
posite the new gate, and it was out of 
that ground we beat him now.” 

“ ‘Then, belike, he had given up his 
assault on the Castle ?” 

* He had : his fire has been turned 
on the town for the last ten days before 
yesterday.” 

“ Oh, Sirs,” said another merchant, 
standing by, “ we, of the city, have 
suffered a very hot siege ; an appren- 
tice of my own was shot as he was 
going to the high pipe fora jar of 
water, for they had dammed up all the 
conduits ; he was a quiet and proper 
lad, and was within a month of being 
out of his apprenticeship, He was shot 
through the body—I give you my word 
he was, and died within the hour.” 

“ Yes,” said the first speaker, “ many 
a good man has come home feet fore- 
most in Dublin since this broil began ; 
but my masters, I was telling you of the 
progress of the siege : where was I ?” 

“ At the charge upon the rebels in 
Thomas-street, last night.” 

“ No, the night before last ; but no 
matter. I'll tell you how it was—Tho- 
mas-street, you perceive, lies without 
the town wall, stretching from the 
New Gate towards the Grey Friars 
and my Lord of Kildare’s Castle of 
Thomas Court ; and it was there that 
the arch traitor lodged during the siege. 
Now, what, think you, did the rogues 
do, to shelter themselves from our 
shot ? Why, Sirs, they turned the 
poor inhabitants out of their houses on 
either side of the street, which was an 
abominable cruelty, and then beat down 
the partitions between house and house, 
from one end to the other, so that they 
formed, as it were, two covered galle- 
ries the whole way fromthe New Gate 
to my Lord’s, or, more rightly to speak, 
to the arch rebel’s own chief mansion. 
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Then, Sirs, they fetch me forth their 
artillery, and plant me their battery, 
right against the gates. Staunton, our 
warden of the post, plays his part like 
a good soldicr, and returns them shot 
for shot. Ah! my masters ; what a 
sight it was to see the bolts leaping, 
aud the oak splinters flying far and 
near, as every bullet came in through 
the planks with acrash! Then to mark 
stout Dick Staunton, with his demi- 
cannon from the tower top, and the 
long culverin below, how he would 
beat down their sand bags and breast- 
work, and tumble their guns and car- 
riages about like nine pins onthe green, 
not to speak of manya tall man laidlow 
on both parts; but of such sights, we have 
had, God knows, enough to make a short 
description serve. And so, Sirs, they 
kept up the game, day after day, the 
gate still standing, though sorely shat- 
tered, and we of the city began to take 
a stouter heart, when we saw that 
Staunton so valiantly maintained tlie 
ground. At last we could perceive 
that their fire was manifestly slacken- 
ing, and now it became apparent, that 
there were many there who would rather 
if they might have been upon our side 
of the wall, for the arrows their archery 
discharged were, many of them, head- 
Jess, and did us no hurt ; and one or 
two letters were shot in, in the dusk of 
the evening, telling us to be of good 
cheer, for that the writers served 
against us, not of their own will, but 
by constraint of that tyrannical arch- 
traitor, whose plans and devices they 
failed not to discover to us in good 
time for their effectual prevention. 
Now, Sirs, seeing what hollow hearts 
some of our adversaries bore in the 
quarrel, we began to meditate the sally ; 
and shortly after came the present 
need that forced us to put our plan into 
execution, although, { confess, some- 
what sooner than bad been intended ; 
for the enemy taking advantage of a 
slackening in Staunton’s shot, brought 
store of faggots to the gate, and in- 
continently fired them. The wind was 
high, and drove the flames right into 
the archway, till Staunton and his men 
were so scorched and stifled that they 
could no longer stand to their guns. 
In this emergency we resolved to give 
the sally without farther delay ; ‘so, 
crying that the King’s army was landed, 
which was done the more to inspire 
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our own men with courage, as well as 
to daunt the rebel, we rushed down to 
the number of four hundred, or there- 
abouts, to the gate. The gate was 
all on fire ; above and below the flames 
were pouring in like a river, and burst- 
ing through every seam and shot hole ; 
but the bolts were still fast. “ Throw 
open the gate, and let us come to 
handy blows,” was the ery on all sides, 
for our blood by this was up, and it 
galled us sorely to stand idle there 
among the smoke and flame, with the 
bullets crashing in between the blazing 
planks, for the rebels plied their bat- 
tery through fire and faggot to the 
last. ‘ Throw open the gate, Dick 
Staunton, if you bea man !’ said black 
George Harpool, who was our lieute- 
nant, ‘ or if you be afraid of singing 
your hose, give me the keys, and I 
will open it;’ for the warden had twice 
tried to make his way to the lock, but 
both times the flames so scorched his 
feet and legs, that he had to give back. 
Staunton flung him the keys, and Har- 
pool jumped into the flame which was 
flowing in from under the gate, with a 
splash as if he had been leaping into a 
shallow pool of water. We all shouted, 
‘St. George,’ but before he hid well got 
the key in the key-hole,a shot came in 
under the lock, and tore away very 
nearly the whole of the poor fellow’s 
side. He dropped, with a horrible 
shriek, and left the key in the wards, 
and there was no man there would take 
it in hand after him. Fleming, of the 
Draper’s Guild, ran forward and drag- 
ged him out of the fire by the heels ; 
but he might as well have left him 
alone, for any thing he ever felt after 
the shot took him. We were all amazed 
at Staunton; for he was reputed the 
boldest man on our walls ; and though 
the flames had made him dance, we 
thought he would surely have adventur- 
ed it again; but we soon saw what he 
now intended, for he had been busy 
training round the culverin from its 
casemate in the wall, and just as 
Harpool was carried off, he and his men 
came dragging it along the gallery, to 
the side door under the archway.— 
‘ Stand back, my masters ;’ cried Dick, 
levelling the piece right against the 
lock, the muzzle scarce six feet from the 
mark, ‘ Stand back, my masters, for 
Ihave here a pick-lock that goes round- 
ly to work, and the more fire the bet- 
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ter ;’ and at the word he clapped to 
the linstock. Away went lock and 
bolt, carried clean off the face of the 
timber, for the shot was made _aslant, 
and the bullet, after breaking these off, 
lodged in the thickness of the plank, 
which it split asunder for two feet, I 
ain sure, and more. We all gave the 
Saint George and an huzza, then run- 
ning down a heavy waggon by the 
shafts, we thrust it against the folds of 
the gate, for it opened to the outside ; 
and these giving way, bore back the 
faggots laid against them, which, tumb- 
ling into the ditch on either hand, left 
us a smoking passage for the charge, 
and out we went, wheeled the waggon 
to one side, and gave the onset over 
the red embers, and through the scat- 
tered brands of the fire! The Irish 
were amazed, and for the first minute 
clean confounded at the sight, which 
they as little expected as to see the 
gates of the pit thrown open at their 
feet, and a legion of the dwellers in its 
flames come to convey them to their fit 
habitation ; and, by my faith, I think 
we sent some few to their appointed 
places that evening, for we did execu- 
tion on them for two hours and better, 
until we cleared both lanes from end to 
end, and drove their main battle be- 
fore us as far as to Thomas Court. 
The arch rebel himself escaped, as I 
hear, to the Grey Friars, in St. Francis- 
street, where he lay that night, 
very penitent and crest-fallen, but join- 
ed his knaves next morning, und sent 
us these others, whom I told you of, 
to patch up a truce, if so they might, 
with our burghers. I left them making 
the attempt, and, God wot, if they 
get no better terms than Master Fitz- 
simon seemed disposed to grant them, 
they had as good hang themselves in 
their sword-belts out of hand.” 


“ Well, Heaven be praised, the broil 
is nearly over ;” said the other mer- 
chant ; “ but you, brother Eustace, are 
a proper man of war, and talk of guns 
and bullets as familiarly as I would of 
ell wands or ounce weights.” 


“ Nay,” replied the speaker, “ T am 
a peaceful man—a peaceful man ; but, 
brother Stephens, a man to prove his 
loyalty in such times as these, must 
take to his weapon now and again; and 
yet, by the mass, when one’s weapon is 
out, one would hardly wish to put it 
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up neither without a stroke or two for 
manhood besides.” 

“By the devil,” exclaimed one of 
the by-standers, “ if your worshi 
think three stabs ata dead kern aia 
to prove that a man is not a traitor, I 
would crave your favour for a poor gen- 
tleman whom I saw clapped in irons 
last night, on suspicion of high treason, 
though I once saw the same good loy- 
alist nigh burst bis girdle in defending 
the bridge gate against a company of 
Thomds-an-teeda’s men at arms ; to be 
sure, he was somewhat late in bring- 
ing his fuleon to bear, und it proved 
to be but a flag of truce after all, so that 
on the whole it was as well he did not 
fire; but, as I said, he did what was 
needful for an alderman.” 

“ You are a prating knave,” replied 
the merchant, “ and shall not travel in 
my company again. Come, brother 
Stephens ; let us to our hostlery.” 

«« By your hand of valour, your wor- 
ship,” said the other ; but as-he spoke 
his cloak was plucked by Talbot, who 
motioned him aside in great agitation. 
“ Did you mean Master Harvey ?” he 
said ; did you say it was he you saw ar- 
rested for high-treason ?” 

“ By the devil,” again exclaimed 
Peter, for it was he, in great amaze- 
ment, “it is himself, sure enough— 
why, master O’Regan, it was to see you 
I came to Drogheda.” 

“ Speak out then, Sir; what of Mas- 
ter Harvey, I say again—tell me the 
worst at once!” 

“ Your nobleness will be grieved to 
hear that he is in trouble ; he isa close 
prisoner in Birmingham Tower, and it 
is on a charge of high treason he has 
been taken up.” 

“ High treason! why, death -and 
perdition, Sir ; there is not a more loyal 
man in Ireland !—what proof have they 
against him ?” 

“ No one knows for certain; but it 
is thought that Talbot—he- who mur- 
dered the Archbishop P 

“Itis false, Sir; I—I—I say, Sir 
John Talbot never raised a hand to 
Archbishop Alan !” 

“ God's mercy !” exclaimed Peter, 
drawing back in considerable alarm ; 
“what a choleric people these mere 
Irish are! I pray you, Master O’ Regan, 
remember I need no more experience 
to vouch for your strength in the arm ; 
by my head, | was but telling you what 
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people say commonly in Dublin : as 
for Talbot, why, staff of Patrick! | 
heard him excommunicated for the Bi 
shop’s murder, as I said, and I do 
not set myself up for wiser than my 
clergy.” 

“ Well, well—no matter, Sir; you 
said you came here to look for me ?” 

“| did, Master O'Regan; I came 
on one errand from Dublin: to give 
this letter into your hands.” As he 
spoke he drew fourth a packet, address- 
ed to Master O'Regan, in a hand which 
Talbot at once recoguised as that of 
the good merchant. The letter had 
been written previousto his misfortune ; 
it was in reply to Talbot's first commu- 
nication, and contained an order on 
one of the wealthiest citizens of Dro- 
gheda for a farther sum, should the 
knight require it, on the security of his 
jewels. “ Why, sirrah, there is nothing 
here of accusation or arrest ;”’ he cried, 
turning on the messenger ; “take care 
how you trifle with me: by my hand, 
if I find that you have been deceiving 
me—although I wish from my heart 
you may—but, speak out, man, and tell 
me all you know about the matter : how 
came you by the letter, and who told 
you that Master Harvey was arrested ?” 

“ He hired me, Master O’ Regan, to 
carry the letter to you, and he had 
hardly put the seal to it, when in came 
the Town Major and his men, and 
seized upon him.” 

“Good heaven!—And what did 
they charge him with ?” 

“They only said he must go with 
them. I never saw a man so amazed 
in ail my life: he insisted they were 
under some mistake.‘ Why, gentle- 
men, I am Martin Harvey,’ the poor 
man would say, over and over, as if 
he thought his name was too good for 
any but an honest man: and by my 
head, I think he is an honest man, and 
I never pitied poor gentlewoman more 
than I did his wife. God help her; 
she had a little boy running at her 
knee, not over six years old, and when 
they dragged the honest man away, it 
would have made the tears come to 
your eyes to have seen her taking the 
infant in her arms, and ‘following them 
up all the way to the Castle gate— 
house and warehouse left open to the 
street : but, i’ faith, the Major’s men 
took proper care of the goods for her . 
I saw them carrying out drawers and 
strong boxes by the cart-load.” 


the necessity has come, 1 am thankful 





“Death and perdition! it is open 
robbery !—did the villains dare to plun- 
der the drawers of a man whom no- 
thing had been proved against Y” 

“ Why, Master O'Regan, of course 
a good deal ust have been plundered 
in removing so many books, papers, 
cabinets, and the like, as I saw them 
carry away: but the Major’s orders, as 
I heard, were, to have all brought to a 
room in the Castle, where they were 
to be sealed up till the trial should 
come on.” 

“ Peter, I am a ruined man!” 

“And so, 1 fear, is poor Master 
Harvey.” 

“And I have been the cause. By 
heaven, I think it is the curse that is 
on me! _ By the faces of the saints, I 
have not deserved this !” 

“ The curse that is on you, Master 
O’Regan ?” 

“Well, Sirrahy what of that? Ha, 
Sir, do you dare look inquisitively at 
me ?” 

“ God help us all !—I do not under- 
stand your nobleness ?” 

“ Then, Sir, thank God for your ig- 
norance. You do not understand my 
nobleness : you look, Sir, as if you fain 
would ; but I tell you that it would be 
better for you had you never been 
born, than to be like those who do un- 
derstand me. Come to me, Sirrah, at 
Master Boylan’s, the taverner’s hard 
by Saint Margaret’s, in an hour, and I 
will give you something you will have 
less difficulty in understanding. And 
I say, sirrah, do not be surprised if I 
talked somewhat strangely ; for I am 
passionate, Sir, very passionate. By 
the bright heaven, if 1 went mad it 
would be little wonder!” He turned 
away, and Peter, uttering his wonted 
ejaculation, gazed after him till he was 
out of sight ; then, shaking his head, 
walked down to the river side in great 
perplexity. 

In somewhat less than an hour after 
this Talbot entered his apartinent : 
“Ellen,” said he, “we must leave 
Drogheda to-night: do not think it 
unkind in me to be so abrupt : we have 
not an hour to lose: I will be known 
here in two days at the farthest.” 

She turned deadly pale; but rose 
without a moment’s hesitation, and be- 
gan to prepare herself for the road : 
“Iam ready, love,” she said; “I have 
long been expecting it ; and now, thit 
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that Iam so much better able to bear it : 
is the danger imminent ?” 

“ Thank heaven, we still have time 
for escape, but nothing more. Ellen, 
I had a letter today from Master 
Harvey.” 

“ Warning you to fly ?” 

**No: sending his order on Master 
King for a farther supply of money.” 

“ Alas, what is money without safety! 
We had enough until we should see 
him again.” 

“I fear, Ellen, we shall never see 
him again—I fear that money will be 
the last we shall ever receive at his 
hands.” 

“John dear, tell me the worst at 
once: believe me, I can bear it: what 
is it that has happened ? how are we 
in this danger of discovery ?” 

“Harvey, Ellen, has been arrested 
for high treason :—all his goods are 
seized to the state:—the jewels are 
gone!” 

“ Well, love, we have already borne 
worse than honest poverty together.” 

“God bless you for ever, my own 
dearest !—Yes; we are nearly beg- 
gars, at least: and now that | have 
told you the worst, a great part of the 
weight is taken off my heart.” 

“But this, dear John, is not the 
worst: what of your own danger ?” 

“ We will escape it, Ellen. the sus- 
picions of the merchant on whom this 
order is drawn, have been, I know not 
how, excited ; and I fear my hand- 
writing on the receipt will be known in 
Dublin, whither he goes, post-haste, 
this evening. I confess I dread in- 
evitable detection if we remain longer 
in Drogheda.” 

“Then let us go, love: all places 
are alike to me, while we go together.” 

“ Thank heaven that this, at least, is 
rescued. Had I been half an hour 
later in asking payment, we should 
have nothing left beyond the moiety 
of our last hundred pieces,” and the 
knight, as he spoke, showed a heavy 
bag of gold, the sum he had received 
on Harvey’s order. 

“ We are not, then, after all, so des- 
titute,” said Ellen; “but now that I 
think of the poor Harveys; I fear they 
will be left in great misery if all their 
possessions have been, as you tell me, 
seized by the crown ?” ; 

“Ay, poor Martin had little ex- 
pectation of what was so soon to befall 
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himself, when he sent this timely aid 
to us. By my honor, Ellen, I think 
we should send part back to Mistress 
Harvey.” 

“Dear John, that is just what I 
would myself have said ; do let us di- 
vide with her."—A portion of their 
scauty means was set aside accordingly, 
and the generous pair, when they put 
up the remainder in the single saddle- 
bags that now held their whole worldly 
substance, felt more satisfaction of 
heart than if their unshared wealth 
had loaded ten sumpter horses. 

But what were they to do for a'mes- 
senger whom they could safely trust 
with such a sum? A kind heart should 
be an honest one. Rude as the man 
was, poor Peter’s voice had shaken 
when he came to tell of the misery of 
Harvey’s family.—“ Come ___ hither, 
knave,” said Talbot, as he came forth, 
with his wife leaning on his arm, to the 
courtyard, where Peter stood, holding 
one of their horses; “you said,” he 
continued, drawing him a little aside, 
“that poor Mistress Harvey was left 
in great distress by this misfortune ?” 

“ And well I might, Master O’Re- 
gan: I question if they have left her a 
bed to lay her head on.” 

“I have some money here, Peter; 
that is, more than I will need myself 
for some time: I would fain have it 
sent to the poor gentlewoman: will 
you take in hand to carry it to her?” 

“ By my bones and body,” cried the 
man, ‘“‘these mere Irish have the true 
heart after all!—lI will carry her the 
money, Master O'Regan, as safely as a 
lone man may. By the staff of Patrick, 
she shall receive every penny, an 
it were a thousand pound: but God's 
mercy, your nobleness, are you bound 
on a long journey, that I seé you make 
such preparation ?” 

“ Ask no questions, sirrah, but tuke 
this for your own share, and let no grass 
grow under your feet till you have 
done your errand.” So saying, he dis- 
missed him with an ample gratuity, 
and, in another half hour, was riding 
with his wife out of the south gate, ap- 
parently for Dublin. But at the first 
turn of the road, they struck off in the 
direction of the fords above the town, 
and, riding back across the open coun- 
try, recrossed the Boyne, and headed 
northwards. That night they lay at 
Mellifont ; the next day saw them rid- 
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ing through the wilds of the Fews, and 
another housed them in their destina- 
tion, inside the walls of Armagh. “Tal- 
bot had chosen this spot for their 
retreat, as, in case of the worst, he 
had but to cross the Blackwater to get 
into a country where the fulminations 
of an English churchman were as little 
regarded as the writ of an English 
king ; and, in the meantime, by re- 
maining within the pale, he had an 
opportunity of learning occasionally 
the progress of affuirs at the capital, a 
subject of deep interest to him, as on 
the conviction or acquittal of Harvey 
depended the sole chance, slight as it 
was, but still nut altogether abandoned, 
of recovering any part of their pro- 
perty. But the months went on, and 
there was no news of the imprisoned 
merchant. Ellen's health continued 
very uncertain ; and a settled melan- 
choly defied all the tenderest efforts of 
her husband for its removal: not but 
that she too struggled against it with 
patient fortitude, but the cause of her 
wretchedness lay deeper in her heart 
than even the meek spirit of endurance 
with which she so long sought to over- 
come it; and she had at last to give 
up the contest, and confess to her hus- 
band the secret of her grief. 

They were sitting by their little hearth 
one evening, towards the end of winter: 
they had been talking mournfully to- 
gether, till the fire was half sunk under 
white ashes at their feet, and the light 
from the few red embers that remained 
was just enough to show that they 
were alone. Ellen’s head rested on 
his breast, for she was sick at heart, and 
needed his support: both had been 
silent for a few minutes, and, as Talbot 
listened to the weather without, his 
mind was withdrawn from the weari- 
someness of constantly contemplating 
misfortune ; and imagination, on wings 
as swift as the wind’s own, had trans- 
ported him back to the time when he 
had once lain with a troop of gallant 
companions on just such a night, be- 
fore the castle of Birr, with no better 
bed than the platform of their battery, 
and no other covering from wintery 
skies than their cloaks ; yet all as 
happy as light hearts and promised 
victory could make them. He remem- 
bered how each had pledged his last 
cup of wine to some loved name, and 
what bright visions had passed before 
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his eyes as he had drunk to his Ellen— 
and could it be that it all had ended 
in this? outlawed, beggared, and with 
scarce an hour's respite from almost 
incessant sorrow ; for even as he sat 
he felt her tears falling warm on his 
breast, where she lay silent in his arms, 
but weeping with the bitterness of des- 
pair.——* Ellen, love, Ellen, it is killing 
me to see you so miserable! What is 
it that keeps you in such constant af- 
fliction ? Tell me, dearest, have you 
any cause of sorrow that I do not know 
of? God knows how willingly I would 
lay down my life to remove it, if I 
could.” 

“No, love, no: I have no secret 
from you,” she replied ; but the tears 
still flowed hot and uncontrolled. 

“ Then tell me, Ellen, why is it that 
you suffer so much more than 1? This 
constant indulgence in grief will kill 
you ; you ought not to yield to it—in- 
deed you ought not.” 

“T know—I know I ought not ; but 
I cannot help it. Dear John, do not 
be angry with me; you can bear it 
better: alas, you are not like me! you 
cannot know what I feel when I think 
of all that is before me.” 

He acknowledged the full force of 
the allusion, and, kissing her lips ten- 
derly, said, “ Ellen, love, forgive me : 
God forbid that I should be angry with 
you, or forget how doubly dear we 
soon are to be to one another; but 
keep up your heart, love, all will yet 
be well. Indeed, instead of a cause of 
dread, this alone, in all our sorrows, 
has been to me a subject of joyful ex- 
pectation.” 

“Oh, it is not that—it is not that!” 

“Gracious heaven, Ellen! what then 
can it be 2?” 

« Do you remember,” she said, sink- 
ing her head lower on his breast, and 
speaking still more tremulously, “do 
you remember what your kinswoman 
said that day to me in Patrick’s 
church ?” 

“ What, Dame Keating ? the poor, 
superstitious woman! I do remember 
her telling you what heartless bigots 
might call us both ; and I remember 
you telling her, in reply, that, let the 
world call us what it would, we were 
man aud wife in the sight of God, and 
would continue so,” . 

« But,”—and her voice had almost 
sunk to a whisper,—‘“ but she said 
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something else ; and, John dear, I 
have never been able to banish it from 
my mind since.” 

“ Why, good God! what could the 
foolish woman say that should have 
such influence upon you ?” 

“She said, and I have never for- 
gotten it, and, till justice is done us, I 
never can forget it—she said that my 
baby would be born with the curse 
upon its head—and that no priest could 
ever christen it!” 

She burst into renewed grief, and 
Jay on his breast, weeping as if her 
heart would break ; then her hands, 
which had been resting on his, were 
gradually withdrawn, and she folded 
her arms round his neck silently, but 
with a supplicating tenderness that 
needed no words. 

“Ellen,” he said, “ I will try again.” 

She raised her head, and, resting it 
higher on his bosom, acknowledged 
the almost unhoped-for boon with a 
tenderer caress, and with murmured 
thanks, that were half-inarticulate from 
the burst of former feeling scarce yet 
subdued-—— 

“T will make another effort for 
your sake, Ellen,” he continued. “I 
will go myself to some churchman and 
tell all: I would rather bear the worst 
they could inflict than see you suffer- 
ing thus much longer. I was indeed a 
coward, and deserved the disappoint- 
ment I met, not to have done this 
sooner. Ellen, if I thought you could 
bear the journey, I would start for 
Templemore to-morrow ; there is a 
convention of prelates there, among 
whom it will go hard with me if I can- 
not find some one that will listen to 
the truth. My father was a near friend 
of the Bishop of Meath, and he and 
Cromer are both there.” 

“ Dear John, I could bear the jour- 
ney quite well,” she replied, drying 
her tears, and striving to speak more 
steadily; “we could go by easy 
stages: indeed I think I would be 
much the better of a little travelling. 
And you know,” she resumed, “ we 
are not bound to remain here: we 
could await the result of this charge 
against Master Harvey as well at 
Templemore or Cashel as at Armagh ; 
the weather, too, is by no means se- 
vere, and, now that that unhappy gentle- 
man Lord Thomas is gone into Con- 
naught, the roads will all be safe. Did 
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you not say that all his troops in Lein- 
ster are shut up in garrison, while he 
has the main army with him beyond the 
Shannon ?” 

“It is so, indeed ; and now I hear 
that Skeffington, our new lord deputy 
—he whom they call Willian the Gun- 
ner—is landed. Lord Thomas’s rebel- 
lion, I fear, is near a close.” 

“ But has he not still a great army, 
and many castles ?” 

“ Should O'Connor, as they report, 
have joined him, his army will be a 
powerful one; and his garrisons cer- 
tainly hold the six strongest castles in 
Leinster. There is Ley alone, in the 
heart of O’Moore’s country, able to 
stand a six-mouths’ siege of the de- 
puty’s whole forces ; then there are 
Rathangan and Portlester, and above 
all, Maynooth, which they say he has 
fortified so strongly, that it is said to be 
impregnable.” 

“Ah! does he command there 
still ?” 

“ What, Parez? Yes: the villain 
remains yet unhanged. I hear, too, 
he has a choice garrisun ; but I believe 
they keep close to their walls: we 
would not have to pass within twenty 
miles of them.” 

“Qh, saints forbid that we should 
fall into his hands! But surely there 
would be no danger of that ?” 

* None in the world : we would hold 
our way clear both of Rathangan and 
Maynooth.” 

“ Then, dear John, let us go to- 
morrow : I do not care for the fatigue. 
You could not leave me behind; and 
I am sure I would rather travel a hun- 
dred miles than live another day, with- 
out some effort to avert such misery.” 

“ And, dear Ellen, why did you not 
tell me sooner?” 

“Alas! I ean scarce tell why ; but 
Ihad hopes that every day would 
bring us some change for the better, 
and I hardly thought that you would 
wish to make so hazardous an attempt 
a second time ; and indeed I believe 
it was chiefly because I feared you 
would think my apprehensions ground- 
less and unworthy of serious attention ; 
for I know how little you regard the 
church’s censure in comparison with 
me.” 

“Indeed, dear Ellen, what I regard 
most now is your peace of mind, and 
whatever makes you unhappy is im- 
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portant tome. I know you could not 
shake off this dread, superstitious as it 
may be, or you would have done so ; 
and therefore, dear Ellen, we will bid 
farewell to Armagh to-morrow, and 
take our chance of getting safely to 
Témplemore, where, I trust in God, 
our suit may speed better than it did 
at Monasterboyce.” 

‘ God grant it,” she replied, in a 
tone of more cheerful reliance than he 
had heard from her lips since the even- 
ing he left her going in to plead his 
cause with Cromer at the foot of Mur- 
dach’s cross. 

And now our wanderers were once 
more on the road, and a single horse 
was again their whole equipage ; but 
Glundhu was a strong and high met- 
tled steed, and could have borne his 
double burthen much more swiftly 
than Talbot’s care for his wife would 
permit them to travel. They had not 
long left the city till they overtook a 
company of merchants going south- 
ward ; and as the slow progress of the 
sumpter horses answered the pace at 
which they wished to proceed, they 
took advantage of their numbers, and 
thus made their way as far as Kells in 
safety, and with ease; but here their 
convoy struck off for Dublin, while 
their road lay through the heart of 
Meath and Kildare, and, accordingly, 
from Kells they were obliged to jour- 
ney on alone. The first day of their 
sojitary travelling passed without in- 
terruption or accident, and they fixed 
upon Raheen as the termination of 
their next stage. They had now left 
the borders of Meath, and were jour- 
neying on through a less cultivated 
country, and Talbot had prepared 
Ellen to expect much ruder scenery 
ere they should gain their resting 
place ; for, to avoid the dangerous vi- 
cinity of the rebel garrisons, they had 
to take the most westerly road, and 
this led through a succession of woods 
and bogs, gradually growing wilder, 
until, about sunset, they found them- 
selves on a narrow bridle-path, thread- 
ing a wooded valley that stretched 
away before them in interminable 
woods and thickets, unbroken by the 
slightest mark of a human habitation, 
and Raheen was still some five miles 
a-head. The sun had now set, and 
the outline of the high grounds on 
their right showed dark, and clearly 
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defined against the red horizon. Both 
involuntarily turned their eyes from 
the shadowy valley, through which 
they rode to gaze on the parting ra- 
diance. “It is like our hopes,” said 
Ellen, mournfully. 

“I would it were,” replied Talbot, 
“they should then be bright again to- 
morrow ; but why so mournful, Ellen?” 

“ My heart,” she said, “is weighed 
down, and why, I cannot tell; it sunk 
with the sun, I think—I never so 
dreaded the approach of night before.” 

“It is but fancy, dear Ellen; we 
have nothing to fear from the darkness ; 
our path, if not broad, is well beaten. 
1 have travelled the road often 
before.” 

“ These woods look wild and impas- 
sable; if we strayed into them we 
would be lost.” 

“ But we cannot stray ; I could feel 
my way, if the night were blacker than 
the dungeons of Strancally ; and, as for 
the woods, they were scoured of wolves 
within a month; yet, though they be 
safe in that respect, they are, it is true, 
impassable enough for us; but we need 
not attempt them; we take the beaten 
pass in the slack of the hill, beyond that 
ridge of bare land that rises out of the 
wood before us; you cannot see the 
gap from this, but it lies yonder where 
the hill dips on the skirt of the broken 
ground.” 

“And that is the only pass to 
Raheen ?” 

“ The only one, unless we turn back 
to Killmacmahon, and take the out 
road by Screen and Athadhu.” 

“ Ah, that would be a long way. 
You will think me very weak to yield 
to fears that | cannot define, but I do 
not like this road: I wish we were 
past the gap.” 

“ By Saint Magrady, and I wish so 
too!” cried Talbot, fixing his eyes 
earnestly and anxiously on a point of 
the hill to their right, where its outline 
was most sharply marked against the 
lingering belt of sunset. 

“ Dear John, what is that you see?’ 
cried Ellen, in accents of wakeful 
alarm. 

“ Nothing, love,” he replied; “it 
was nothing ; but we must make haste, 
or it will be midnight ere we reach 
Kilkea. Do you think, love, you could 
ride a little faster ?” 

“ Oh, ride as fast as you will; I can 
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bear whatever must be done, for I am 
sure there isdanger near us. Tell me, 
Ientreat you, what is it that you see 
upon the hill ?” 

“I think it was but the tree tops 
over the ridge that I could not make 
out at first. Come, Glundhu, you must 
taste the spur : we have no time now to 
loiter.” 

“ Tree-tops!” repeated Ellen, bend- 
ing her eyes on the verge of the hori- 
zon; “they are moving and rising! 
there—under the pink cloud—look, 
look, they are spears and _ banners, 
and they come this way !” 

“There is indeed a force of horse 
there,” replied the knight, no longer 
trying to conceal the cause of his 
anxiety; “but, till they top the hill, 
I cannot tell whether Irish or Saxon. 
We, however, are safe here in the hol- 
low ; they can never see us while we 
keep here in the shadow. Ah! there, 
I have their head-pieces between me 
and the light ; they are Irish ; I know 
them by their high helmets: ay, no 
doubt they are Irish; there, we have 
their whole army on the ridge of the 
hill; you can see, from their seats, that 
they ride without the stirrup. Strike 
out, Glundhu! I would not take the 
best cantred in Meath, and fall into 
their hands !” 

“Saints protect exclaimed 
Ellen, “ would you dread violence from 
them?” 

“If I had a battle of my own gallo- 
glass at my back, Ellen, I would care 
no more for their foray than for a rab- 
ble of horse-boys ; but alone, I would 
give a month of my life to be through 
Barnsbeg before them.” 

“ Dear John, can we not wait here in 
the shelter of the wood, and let them 
pass the gap first ’” 

“ No; for the plundering dogs—and 
T am sure they are Mac Coghlan’s men 
preying the pale—will leave the gap 
guarded; it is their practice; they 
always do so. We must either get 
before them, or go back by Kilmac- 
mahon,” 

“Ah! that were a long delay; but 
surely we are so much nearer the pass 
that we cannot fail to gain it first.” 

“TI would not fear for that, Ellen ; 
but you see that bare ridge before 
us; we must, a3 I said before, cross 
it to come at the pass ; and, by the time 
we shall have gained the ridge of the 
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hill, these knaves will be in the hollow, 
where they cannot miss seeing us 
against the sky, just as we now see 
them. We should then have to ride 
hard to escape pursuit, and I fear, love, 
you could ill bear the violence of such 
a flight.” 

“Oh! do not fear for me; I can 
bear to ride as hard as you will. But, 
sweet Mother, protect us! they are 
coming down the hill. Spur on, dear 
John, or they will overtake us.” 

“ My bitter curse upon them!” cried 
Talbot, as he gave the reins to Glun- 
dhu, and sprung out from the low gorge 
of the valley upon the side of the ex- 
posed eminence, holding round the 
hill as low as the broken ground per- 
mitted, and stooping level with his 
horse’s neck as they passed each clump 
of furze or brushwood that eoncealed 
their ascent. At last the bare top of 
the ridge lay before them. 

“ Now, then,” said Talbot, “here we 
run the gauntlet; but I'd rather than 
the best prey MacCoghlan ever drove, 
that this sunset had been in the black- 
ness of thunder-clouds. If we be seen, 
hold fast, for we must put Glundhu to 
his speed. Once through the gap, and 
we are safe, for the country is open 
ou both sides—we will have the shelter 
of the night go where we will; so, in 
the name of Saint Magrady, we will 
make the venture!” He dashed out on 
the eminence as he spoke; but, before 
Glundhu had made more than the 
third bound, there rung out of the 
woods behind the shout that told them 
they were seen and pursued by the 
Irish horsemen. Ere the first echo had 
died away, Talbot was driving the 
spurs heel-deep into his horse; but 
every step down-hill now plunged them 
deeper in the darkness ; and although 
the path was well beaten, and the steed 
both strong and sure-footed, it needed 
all his strength and skill to hold him 
up as they headed on at the top of his 
speed—so far as beneath a double bur- 
den he could exert it—for the gap, now 
lying less than a quarter of a mile a- 
head. He had made up his mind for 
a determined pursuit, should he be ob- 
served, for he well knew that such 
marauders as he had to deal with were 
even more anxious to secure the per- 
sons of gentry in the pale than their 
property ; since they had often levied, 
within the last year, heavy ransoms on 
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the tenantry of several nobles, captured 
in like incursions. And now he was 
almost certain of escape. “ Bear up, 
love,” he cried, “ another minute, and 
we are safe!” But the words were 
hardly spoken till the cries of those 
behind were answered by a loud shout 
from the gorge of the pass itself in 
front. They were then intercepted; 
further flight was useless. With a 
heart full of rage, Talbot drew up, and 
turning his horse’s head, faced his pur- 
suers. “ Who are ye?” he exclaimed 
in Irish, as they came on at headlong 
speed through the twilight—* Who 
are you that would run down a free 
idilman on the highway like a wild dog 
in the woods? Sons of rude fathers, 
what would you with me? I am a 
free gentleman, travelling on my own 
charges ; what would you?” 

“Your nobleness’s company, that’s 
all,” answered the foremost of the party, 
eatching at his rein. “ Dar Padruig ! 
you ride fast to carry double; come 
out into the light, Marten Idilman, till 
we have a sight of your bantierna’s 
face.” 

“ Dog!” cried the knight, forgetting 
his assumed character, and speaking in 
English,” do you dare to look inso- 
lently at my lady?” and with his naked 
hand, he dealt him, at the word, a buf- 
fet that tumbled him from his saddle, 
with a clang as if a horse-load of iron 
had been thrown to the ground. Ere 
the enraged galloglass regained his 
feet, Talbot had unsheathed his wea- 
pon, and now would have given des- 
perate. battle, but ere his arm was ex- 
tricated from Ellen’s grasp—for she 
strove, with frantic efforts, to prevent 
his unavailing resistance—and before 
his antagonist had yet gathered him- 
self up for a second encounter, the 
leader of the party, with about a score 
of his men, came thundering down the 
hill. 

“Hold!” he cried, checking his 
horse when he had charged in between 
the combatants ;” did I not charge you, 
villains, to take him without violence ? 
Stand back, Tieg Sheridan! by my 
head, and by my father’s head, if you 
strike a blow after that word you die 
the death !—Rickard Tyrrell, secure 
the prisoner, and bring him to our post. 
I am sure it is he and no other.” 

Talbot rendered up his sword, and 
such papers as he carried, and they all 
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proceeded towards the gap. “If I 
thought they were Mac Coghlan’s 
men,” he whispered to Ellen, “I would 
tell them the truth ; for they care little 
for the thunders of the church, when 
fulminated by a Saxon; but I now 
doubt them much—they are over civil 
for mere Irish.” 

‘«Ah!” she cried, “they know us— 
Iam sure they do—but, for the love 
you bear me, give them fair words.” 

“The colleen is Sassenagh,” said 
one of the galloglass; “she talks to 
him in English ; I knew from the first 
it was he.” 

“ Who 2?” cried Talbot, “whom do 
you take me for? Who are ye your- 
selves ?” 

“Silence!” cried the captain from 
the front,” hold no communication with 
your prisoner, but bring him on.” 

They rode forward in silence and 
mutual uncertainty, until a turn of the 
road among the rocks of the pass 
brought them on a watch-fire, sur- 
rounded by a picket of Irish horse- 
men—the same from whom they had 
heard the answering shout that stopped 
their flight on the other side of the 
defile. By this light the leader of the 
new-comers perused the papers taken 
from Talbot. He smiled as he read 
the name inserted in the fictitious 
passport, and cast the document con- 
temptuously into the flames; but the 
letter from Master Harvey he carefully 
re-folded, and deposited in his doublet. 
He then called one of the troopers, 
whose face the knight could not see, a 
little aside, into the shadow, and Talbot 
heard him ask, in a low tone, “ Are you 
sure ?” 

“TI would know them in a hundred,” 
was the answer ; and the captive knight 
thought he recognized the voice, but 
when or where he had heard it, he 
could not imagine. 

“Enough,” replied the captain, and 
removing more apart, proceeded, as it 
appeared, to give orders for his pri- 
soner’s further disposal. The knight 
and his lady awaited the issue of this 
strange adventure in mixed wonder 
and alarm. They were evidently 
known, but by whom neither could 
suggest, whatever particular apprehen- 
sions either may have entertained, or 
to what purpose their recognition was 
to be turned. The dress and arms of 
those around, all of whom preserved 
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towards them a strict silence, did not 
distinguish them in any way from the 
ordinary soldiery of the Irish; and 
these, at that time, were engaged un- 
der so many independent leaders, and 
in sO many conflicting feuds and 
causes, as made it impossible to guess 
whether they were for the King, 
Tomés-an-teeda, or some of the native 
chieftains, equally disposed to serve 
avainst either or both. Their uncer- 
tainty was destined to continue ; for 
in a few minutes a covered horse-litter 
was brought from the remote quarter 
of the little encampment, and this both 
prisoners were silently but authorita- 
tively compelled to enter; the cur- 
tains were then drawn and fastened, 
and without a word from drivers or 
escort to indicate the course they were 
to pursue, they started on their new 
and compulsory journey. Talbot at 
first directed his whole attention to 
the bearing of their route, as he ga- 
thered it from each turn of the road ; 
but this at length became so circuitous 
as to baffle his closest powers of obser- 
vation. Total darkness soon told him 
that night had set in, and the conti- 
nued sound of the wind among the 
trees indicated a closely wooded coun- 
try ; but farther surmise he could: not 
gather, from any circumstance, of their 
situation. Hope of escape, more than 
once, crossed his mind ; but, although 
he might easily himself have sprung 
from the litter, and have had a chance 
of striking down the kern that ran 
beside, and making his way through 
the horsemen that rode around, yet it 
was impossible that he could bear 
Ellen through such a band, even fa- 
youred as they were by the darkness, 
and the nature of the surrounding 
country. There was nothing for him, 
then, but patient expectation of the 
result, and such endeavours to console 
her as his anxiety would permit him to 
make. Each, indeed, sought to relieve 
the apprehensions of the other by 
every fond suggestion that affection 
could devise; but both, at the same 
time, were struggling with fears to 
which neither dare give utterance. 
They journeyed on, sleepless, and 
at every step of their horses more 
amazed and more anxious ; for now a 
great part of the night was past, and 
there was yet no symptom of their 


being near their destination. Hour 
after hour flew by ; still they kept tra- 
velling on through woods and over 
rivers ; their horses’ feet now scarce 
heard on the soft turf, now ringing on 
beaten roads, and anon splashing 
through the waters of the fords that 
crossed their way. Talbot, again and 
again, tried to form some idea of the 
direction they were taking, but the sky 
was pitch-black overhead, and when 
he did sueceed in making a rent in 
their litter’s cover, he could distinguish 
neither moon nor star. He lay back, 
praying for the morning to show him 
that they were not taking the way he 
dreaded. Alas! the first blush of 
dawn came from the quarter that con- 
firmed his worst fears. Day broke 
right upon their track, and presently 
the sun rose red and broad befcre 
them. They were, then, travelling 
eastward ; and when the knight tore 
open the front curtain of the litter and 
looked forth, the broad plains of Kil- 
dare and Dublin lay many a mile 
ahead. The whole landscape was 
glistening in the dewy light of the 
sunrise ; blue hills bounded the hori- 
zon on either hand, but before them 
the rich champaign extended unbroken 
to the level sky-line, and there, full 
against the red orb itself, like some 
black gigantic sentinel before the gates 
of day, stood the great tower of a 
castle, dusk, huge, and half obscured 
in the very radiance it intercepted.— 
“It is the Keep of Maynooth!” ex- 
claimed the wretched knight, and drop- 
ped his head upon the floor of the 
litter in despair. 

“ Ah, blessed Virgin!” cried Ellen, 
they surely cannot have the hearts to 
take us thither !” 

“ Why, Ellen ?” said Talbot, raising 
his head, and looking on her with 
mournful earnestness, “do you know 
who he is that commands there?” 

“Too well; too well!—would to 
God I had never known him! John, 
dear John, is there no hope of es- 
cape ?” 

“None flow; none now. I fear, 
Ellen, we Have a hard trial before us.” 

“John, John,” she exclaimed wildly, 
“you must not trust yourself in his 
hands! If you enter Maynooth you 
are lost !” 

“It is not for myself I fear ;” he 
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said, “ but, Ellen, if these accursed 
gates be closed on us, God only knows 
what is to become of you!” 

“T trust in God nothing that I will 
not be able to bear for your sake,” she 
replied with momentary resolution, and 
one flash of virtuous defiance crossed 
her dejected features, as she added— 
“and nothing unworthy of my father’s 
daughter :” but fear soon overcame her 
again, anid when next she spoke it was 
in broken accents of mixed prayer and 
lamentation ; but Talbot took her hand 
in his, and with the mournful firmness 
of a brave man when he sees his whole 
danger, and knows it at last to be in- 
evitable, addressed her—* Ellen,” he 
said, “if they take us thither, we must 
prepare for the worst: [ feel that it has 
come to this at last, and if it be 
God’s will that we part so soon—do 
not weep, love, or you will unman me, 
and I have need of all my manhood 
now—but, Ellen, though we have been 
but a short time together, and that in 
shame and trouble for the most part, 
we have been happy with one another 
while it lasted, and if we must part 
today we are bound to be satisfied with 
the good we have had, and not to re- 
pine at coming ills, which neither of us 
can prevent. If they take me from 
you, Ellen, God only knows what is to 
become of you—of you”—he added, and 
his voice shook a littlk—* or—of ours! 
But this I can bequeath to you;” he 
continued recovering his firmness ; 
“your husband never did the crime 
they charge him with: I am innocent 
of Alan’s blocd, I am an honest man : 
let that be my child: inheritance, 
though my head should lie upon the 
block within the hour!” She would 
have said she never, never doubted his 
innocence, but she could not speak. 
“Yes, Ellen, we may part now,” he 
repeated, “but we will meet again 
where there will be no more partings, 
no more false accusers ; so let them 
end my days on earth as ignominiously 
as they will.” 

At this moment there arose a con- 
siderable stir among the eseort—* Spur 
on, mo vouchalee,” cried the leader, 
“and do you, Tieg Sheridan, come 
hither ; you have ‘the sharpest eye 
amongst us : what take you yonder 
smoke beyond the bawn to be ?” 

“ Dar Padruig, I have been gazing 
till my eyes are dazzled, and cannot 
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make out whether it be a mist over the 
Ryewater or the smoke of fires ; but if 
that bit of cloud had once covered the 
sun, I could shortly tell your noble- 
ness.” 

Ababoo /” interrupted the leader, 
“ ‘usin goes a shot from the top of the 
tower !—as I live by bread, Parez has 
the English in sight.” 

At the sound of their enemy’s name 
the captives could not but start; for, 
though all they had said rested on their 
knowledge that it was he who com- 
manded in Maynooth, his name had 
not yet passed the lips of either. There 
might still, too, have been a suppressed 
hope in their hearts, that some turn of 
good fortune had sent him elsewhere, 
or that, perhaps, after all, they might 
not be destined for Maynooth itself, 
but this neither could have dared trust 
to, much less to hold it forth as grounds 
for hope in the other. ‘This last illu- 
sive reliance, if reliance it could be 
called, was now gone. 

“Ply whip and spur,” cried the 
leader of the escort, “spur on, mo 
hoga, or we will be cut off from the 
gates !” 

oe Spur, spur !” responded thie voice of 
the second speaker; “I see it now, 
clear, and dar dioul vor! it is no mist, 
but the dust of William the Gunner's 
column advancing from Castleknock !” 

‘ Thank Heaven!” cried Ellen, 
clasping her hands, and looking up 
with eyes, through all their tears, 
beaming with gratitude for the ex- 
pected deliverance ; but Talbot sighed 
to remember that his disguise would 
be of no avail in the royalist camp, 
and that at best he had but the chance 
of choosing between two executioners. 
Still he drew open the curtains once 
more, and surveyed their situation with 
as much firmness as a man in such a 
crisis might. ‘They were now within 
less than a mile of the Castle, which 
looked majestically over the  sur- 
rounding country from above the 
level wilderness of tree tops out 
of which it rose like an insulated 
rock from the sea, and at about half 
that distance on the other side the 
standards of a body of troops were 
visible over a small unwooded eleva- 
tion on the north-east. But these 
seemed rather an advanced guard than 
a main army, for thev had halted out of 
range from the walls, and appeared 
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either to await an answer to a sum- 
mons of surrender or the arrival of 
a reinforcement. Tuking advantage 
of their delay, the Irish troopers 
pressed on as rapidly as the safe con- 
veyance of their prisoners admitted, 
and succeeded in gaining the esplanade 
in front of the castle batican, without 
danger or delay. 

Talbot again looked forth: they 
had halted on the edge of the 
broad ditch over which, a little be- 
fore them, the drawbridge hung sus- 
pended from the jambs of the main 
gateway. Right opposite stood an 
English officer, attended by his trumpet 
and standard bearer, with a guard of 
horse: he was parleying with the 
warden: that functionary appeared 
upon the buttlemented parapet above, 
and, at a glance, the knight recognized 
his old enemy. 

“ Go back to your master,” were the 
first words they heard Parez speak, 
and Ellen sbi to hear his hate- 
ful voice at last ; “go back to William 
the Gunner, and tell him that we hold 
this castle for a better man than ever 
sat in Henry Tudor’s saddle ; and that 
if he dares advance his standard ten 
pikes lengths nearer these walls, we 
will send our answer to his summons 
in terms somewhat more familiar to 
his base-born ears, than words of gen- 
tlemen,” and so saying he withdrew. 

“ Gramercy for your condescension,” 
replied the Englishman, “and though 
I would be loth to strain your courtesy, 
yet will I crave the use of all your ears 
again. In the name, then, of the illus- 
trious and invincible Prince Henry, 
eighth of that name, by the grace of 
God, King of England, France, and 
Scotland, and Lord of Ireland, I sum- 
mon you a second ‘time to render up 
this his Majesty’s castle of Maynooth, 
to the right honourable Sir William 
Skeffington, Knight, his Majesty’s Lord 
Deputy for this his kingdom of Ire- 
land; and I hereby offer his highness’s 
gracious pardon to all such of his mis- 
guided subjects, as being now in arms 
against the royal authority, will, within 
the space of one hour from this pro- 
clamation, lay down their rebellious 
weapons aud supplicate the royal cle- 
mency.” 

« Keep your liberal offers for a dear 

ear, Master Captain,” replied one 
of the Irish from the wall. 


The Englishmen seemed not to hear 
this and other taunts repeated from 
the battlements, but after a short 
space again proceeded to repeat the 
summons for a third time, offering free 
pardon, protection, and reward to all 
who et return to their allegiance ; 
but he was as unsuccessful as before. 
“Write home our commendations to 
your friends,” said one. “Come and 
keep your Christmas with us,” said 
another. “ Dar lamh mo choirp,” cried 
a third, “ you are a good fellow, and if 
you will but take service with Tomds- 
an-teeda, 1 would not matter advancing 
you to the battle-axe in my own com- 
pany.” 

“ Ellen!” cried Talbot in an impres- 
sive whisper, and suddenly seizing his 
wife’s hand, but without withdrawing 
his eyes from their earnest examination 
of the embrazure from which the last 
reply was given—“ Ellen! we are not 
lost yet-—that was the voice of a friend.” 

“ Mother of Merey, who? where ?” 

“ He who spoke last—from the em- 
brasure—in the near tower: it is Art 
Mac Connogher: I would know his 
voice in a thousand: he will never 
see me shown such foul play as we 
dreaded ; but speak low, Ellen, and 
subdue your agitation. Heaven grant 
he may have the old troop with him !” 

“ Lower away the drawbridge :” the 
voice of Parez was now heard com- 
manding, “ Adieu Master Captain; 
you have your answer : here are some 
friends of mine on the edge of the fosse 
that I would rather talk with just 
now.” 

The English troop wheeled off the 
ground ; the bridge descended ; the cap- 
tives were again in motion; the ditch 
resounded with the tramp of their 
horses’ hoofs upon the timber; the 
low-browed entrance reverberated their 
sharper clang on the stone pavement : 
the portcullis thundered to the ground 
with a grating clash behind—and day- 
light burst upon them again as they 
found themselves in the midst of an 
armed and eager multitude in the 
inner ballium of Maynooth. Talbot 
leaped from the litter, and lifted up his 
wife to the ground. The rude soldiery 
stood back, for they had not yet re- 
ceived any orders for their disposal ; 
and the sight of poor Ellen, clinging 
to her husband’s arm, pale, trembling, 
and soon to be a mother, moved every 
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heart with sudden pity : Talbot's bear- 
ing, too, was aan without defiance, 
and they could not but regard him 
with reluctant respect. They stood in 
a circle round the captives, none offer- 
ing to advance a hand upon either ; 
while the leader of their escort turned 
to meet his commander as he descend- 
ed from the barbican. 

“You have done your duty well, 
Master O’Madden. I see you have 
secured the wretched man, as I direct- 
ed,” said Parez, advancing with a coun- 
tenance on which his passions worked 
with strange effect; for, while he 
struggled to seem gravely severe, his 
features writhed with malicious tri- 
umph. “ You met him,” he proceeded, 
“as we had reason to expect, beyond 
Barnsbeg ?” 

“I did so, please your nobleness : it 
was well your messenger arrived in 
time, else I might have left the pass 
unguarded ; but, as it was, he was taken 
as if in a trap.” 

“T suppose he thought himself safe 
in his disguise,” said Parez, “ Ah, ha! 
I have tracked him to his earth at 
last. Teig Sheridan, take your pri- 
soner to the massey more; let the 
lady, that is, let his companion be 
conducted to the turret; or, no—the 
ascent is too fatiguing: 1 would not 
use needless severity—bear her to the 
east chamber of the earl’s storey.” 

“ Master Parez” It was Ellen who 
spoke : they were the first words she 
had uttered since alighting, and, as she 
oh her eyes for the first time met 
those of their enemy; for they had 
stood with their backs to him as he 
approached, aud she now turned, 
though still clinging to her husband’s 
arm, and looked at him with a most 
piteously oe glance ; but there 
was something in his eye that made 
her shudder, and the blood rushed to 
her cheek, and as rapidly retreated, as 
she turned away, unable to conclude 
the sentence, from disgust and an- 
guish. 

“ Madam!” said Parez. 

“Sir!” cried Talbot, suddenly and 
fiercely confronting him. 

Parez recoiled a step before the 
glare that his prisoner shot upon him, 
and involuntarily raised his hand to his 
dagger-hilt ; but in a moment he reco- 
vered himself, and his brow grew black 
as night as he swallowed down some 
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strong emotion, and again commanded 
them to be separated: but Sheridan, 
who had first received his orders to do 
so, hung back, for Talbot still held his 
wife’s hand in his, and his eye was full 
of dangerous purpose as it ranged from 
one to another, as if determining from 
whom he should wrench his weapon, 
and then sell life as dearly as he could. 
“ Dogs!” exclaimed the warden, “ seize 
him, I say ; drag him to the massey 
more—he is an excommunicated mur- 
derer!” The men, thus commanded, 
threw themselves bodily upon the 
knight, and after a brief, but desperate 
struggle, overcame him. The sight of 
violence seemed to stir up all Parez’s 
worst passions: the effect was like 
that of the first taste of blood to a 
tiger. “Drag him to the dungeon!” 
he shouted: “thrust himin! Never 
mind her cries! Madam, be silent ; 
be silent, I say. You shall not go with 
him ; you must come with me: ay, b 
God’s body, and with me you shall stay !” 
He had seized her by the arm, and, 
with furious excitement, was almost drag- 
ging her away, when three gallowglass 
came running down from the barbican. 
Two of these seemed to be endeavour- 
ing to restrain the third. “ Stop, Art, 
are you mad ? you will ruin yourself : 
hold him, Redmond ; speak to him, 
Barry Oge: for God’s sake !—for the 
love of heaven!” they ejaculated, as 
they strove to hold him back ; but he 
burst away in spite ofall theireffortsand 
entreaties, and, rushing down, con- 
fronted Parez: “ Chorp an dioul, Sir, 
would you lay hands on a woman, and 
she in such a condition!” he exclaimed. 
“My soul to glory, but rather than 
stand by and see it, I’d join the King 
and the Gunner this blessed day.” 

“Ha! mutiny, by heaven!” cried 
Parez, and drew his dagger; but the 
gallowglass, nothing daunted, grasped 
the pole of his buttle-axe in both hands, 
like a quarter-staff, and, still keeping 
between his commander and the tower, 
awaited the blow, should it be struck, 
with an aspect of determined defiance. 

“Mutiny! mutiny!” shouted the 
warden, again and again ; “treason and 
mutiny, ho!” 

“Carry the poor lady to the barbi- 
can, Barry,” said Art, as he saw the 
concourse of the garrison now gather- 
ing down from the walls at the ery of 
their commander: and as Parez had 
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abandoned his grasp of the captive, 
she was borne almost insensible to the 
quarters of her rescuer: “ And do 
you, Redmond, bring down Gillaspike 
and the men of my own company,” er 
continued. “ Dar lamh mo choirp, 1 
knew my men would stand by me,” he 
cried, as they came running up in two's 
und three’s at his call. “I have a 
command here, Master Parez, as well 
as you.” 

“* Why, ruffian, what would you do ? 
would you rebel against your general ? 
Mutiny, mutiny, I say. Ho, She- 
ridan! Tyrrell! where are you? ‘To 
the reseue—to the rescue !”" 

“ The rescue is made already, boys, 
said Art, as Parez’s adherents gathered 
round him, and stood half uncertain 
whether they were to lay hands on 
their old comrades or not ; “the rescue 
is made already, boys, or ’tis little man- 
hood we could boast of in Maynooth. 
Iam no mutineer, but I am a married 
man, and I could never bear to see a 
woman ill used: you all had mothers, 
and some of you have wives ; I ask you 
could you have found in your own 
hearts to stand by and see such a sight 
without anger ?” 

“It was an unmanly act,” cried 
one. 

“ By the face of my mother, I could 
not have done so by the wife of a 
weaver!” exclaimed another. 

5 have seen more blows struck un- 
der Sir John Talbot than ever I did 
under the warden,” said a third ; “and 
by the hand that was never christe ned, 
as I turned out for him once before, 
I’m ready to turn out for him and his 
bantierna again—farrah ! 

“Farra! Talbot aboo!” shouted half-a- 
dozen of Art’s company, all animated 
with contagious zeal; but Art, who by 
this time had withdrawn his men close to 
their own quarters, stepped forward 
from where they stood drawn up be- 
fore the inner gate. “ Master Parez,” 
he said, “I am no mutineer; and you 
see that I have friends here who will 
not let me be treated as such. But 
what have I done to be called so? Why, 
this: I have prevented you doing what 
you could never undo the shame of: the 
garrison are ashamed (of it already. I 
am no mutineer, | say again; but I am 
a fitter keeper of such a prisoner, if the 
lady is to be detained, than you, Master 


” 


Parez, who have not, as I have, a wife 
and family.” 

“ Villain!” exclaimed the warden, 
“ how dare you interfere in the disposi- 
tion of my prisoners ¢ ? Am I not com- 
mander here ?” 

“ We both serve under Zomds-an- 
Teeda,” replied Art; “and to him I am 
willing to leave the dispute. 1 will hold 
my self accountable for the safe custody 
of the lady until he arrives; but out of 
my hands she shall not be taken until 
then, What would you have, Master 
Parez ? why do you ‘claim the custody 
of a married woman 2” 

“You are a rebellious traitor, Sir,” 
replied Parez: “ you are a traitor, Sir, 
and you shall die the traitor’s death ! 
You are false traitors, one and all,” he 
continued. “ My commands have been 
disobeyed; my authority resisted : but 
you shall suffer for it; you shall. By 
Heaven, when the general comes, I will 
have every fifth man of you hanged for 
this mutiny.” 

As he spoke, the battlement over- 
head was struck suddenly, and the ma- 
sonry driven about in all directions : 
the deep report of a heavy piece of ord- 
nance accompanied the fall of the scat- 
tered stones. “ To the walls! to the 
walls!” shouted Art. “ They have 
opened their battery. Master Parez, 
Jet us forget and forgive”—but when he 
turned to speak to the warden, he was 
lying stunned by a blow on the head 
from one of the fragments. They lifted 
him; but he was insensible. “ Bear him 
into the keep, mo vouchalee,” cried Art; 
and let his wound be looked to with 
due care: until he recover, I am com- 
mander here.” 

* You were second in commaud, in- 
deed,” said Tyrrell. 

“I am first in command now,” replied 
Art. 

“It is true,” responded Gillaspike. 

“Master MacConnogher is warden— 


Jarrah,” cried Barry Oge. 


“ Silence; and hear your orders,” said 
Art, at once assuming the tone and 
manner of command. “ Rickard Tyrrell, 
do you bear Master Parez to the keep. 
Gillaspike MacRandle, I appoint you 
to the north platform of the tower. 
Barry Oge MacManus, you are my 
lieutenant of the barbican. Tieg Sheri- 
dan, bring forth your prisoner, Sir John 
Talbot, from the massey-more, and 
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commit him to the custody of Master 
MacManus. Now, mo hoga breevara, 
every man to his post: let the word be 
Eri aboo! and show me that you ply 
your sakers and falconets like sons of 
fortunate fathers; farrah /” 

They all replied by a shout, and se- 
parated to their various posts. And 
now the English shot was falling fast 
among the battlements, and rolling 
from the walls and tower into the 


ditches and across the court-yard : the 
guns from the walls replied; and May- 
nooth was, for the remainder of that 
day, filled with the tumult, and shrouded 
in the fire and smoke of a hot siege. 





“1 wont be able to finish tonight,” 
said Turlogh; “but if I ply my batteries 
well, I will mount the breach, I think, 
before this time tomorrow.” 


STANZAS. 


Most ills that are, when poured upon the bosom that’s beloved 

In losing all their loneliness, are more than half removed ; 

Most joys that have been and that are come home with keener zest 
When shared and opened to the warmth of some familiar breast. 


But when there’s cankering within, and none must know the grief, 
But every outward channel’s stopped from whence might flow relief; 
As hollowness that lurks beneath the oak’s deceptive strength, 

So in its core such heart is weak, and will give way at length. 

To long for comfort, for advice, for guidance in our gloom, 

To feel how much confiding care might mitigate our doom, 

And yet to hold away, in dread that secret to impart 

That must not, cannot be revealed—oh, this benumbs the heart ! 


The struggling sigh must be subdued, and tamed the pulse’s throb, 
Repressed the groan, and contest held with every bursting sob ; 
The yearning heart must still refrain, with all it has to tell, 

And the restless soul stride to and fro a prisoner in its cell. 


To watch detraction aimed at Aer, and yet appear unwrung, 

And, harder still, when she is praised to curb the approving tongue ; 
To seem, like others, straining at Ambition’s worthless goal, 

And act indifference alone, where centres the whole soul ;— 

Such are the sufferings unfelt where love cau be avowed ; 

Such feelings crowded in the sigh we dare not breathe aloud ; 

Oh, thus, as rivers rise against the rock’s opposing breast, 

The stream of sorrow’s only swollen by every tear represt ! 


And life may hurry into age, in mockery of the truth, 

As winter heaps its snow upon the sunny head of youth ; 
Years may be written on the brow of manhood’s golden prime, 
While yet the tale’s unchronicled, that did the work of time. 


Unfelt, untold, unknown must go the story to that tomb 
Upon whose barren turf no flower of mindfulness may bloom ; 
He’s buried—all inscrutable the fate that laid him low, 

And even Pity must withhold her sympathy from woe. 


One heart may live to feel—one heart as warm as that had been ; 
Like it condemned to mask its pain, to pour the plaint unseen ; 
Perehance it breaks—but e’en in death the boon must be denied, 
To lay itself in coldness by its cold companion’sside. 

So lone a thing it is to love, where lovels forbid to grow ; 

So desolate and dark the secret soul’s unspoken woe : 

In silence smoulders on the flame, consuming night and day, 

Till hope, heart, and the thing it loved, alike have passed away. 
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SONNET. 


Bird, that discoursest from yon poplar bough, 
Outweeping night, and in thy eloquent tears 
Holding sweet converse with the thousand spheres 

That glow and listen from Night’s glorious brow, 

Oh, may thy lot be mine! that, lonely now, 

Aud doom’d to mourn the remnant of my years, 
My song may swell to more than mortal ears, 
And sweet as is thy strain be poured my vow. 


Bird of the poet’s paradise! by thee 

Taught where the tides of feeling deepest tremble, 
Playful in gloom, like some sequestered sea, 

I too amidst my anguish would dissemble, 
And tune misfortune to such melody, 

That my despair thy transports should resemble. 
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